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CITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS  02139 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT  W  HEALV 
City  Manager 


TEL  349  4300 
Fax  349-4307 


RICHARD  C  ROSSI 
Deputy  City  Manager 


To  the  Honorable,  the  City  Council,  and  the 
residents  and  taxpayers  of  Cambridge: 

On  behalf  on  the  City  of  Cambridge,  its  employees  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  City  Council,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  you  the  City  of  Cambridge’s  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1,  1996,  and  ending 
June  30,  1997.  I  believe  you  will  find  this  Annual  Report  both  interesting  and  informative  as  it  recapitulates  the 
accomplishments  and  achievements  of  the  City  for  FY97. 

During  FY97,  Cambridge  was  able  to  provide  the  level  of  services  that  residents  have  come  to  expect  while 
maintaining  modest  growth  in  the  operating  budget.  The  FY97  operating  budget  increased  by  1.9%  over  last  year’s 
operating  budget.  This  translated  into  a  2.5%  increase  in  taxes  which  was  paid  almost  entirely  by  property  entering  the 
tax  rolls  for  the  first  time.  The  City’s  Comprehensive  Annual  Financial  Report,  which  is  available  through  the  Budget 
Office,  provides  a  wide  range  of  information  related  to  the  City’s  financial  activities. 

Throughout  this  annual  report  the  reader  will  find  detailed  narratives  discussing  a  wide  array  of  programs  and 
services  provided  to  our  residents.  The  following  paragraphs  highlight  some  of  the  particular  noteworthy  achievements 
of  FY97: 

•  In  FY97  Cambridge  celebrated  the  150th  year  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city.  Events  to  celebrate  the  occasion  included 
a  grand  parade,  a  block  dance  in  front  of  City  Hall,  a  Family  Day  at  Danehy  Park  and  a  golf  tournament  where  all 
proceeds  were  donated  to  the  Massachusetts  Special  Olympics.  In  addition,  many  events  scheduled  throughout  the 
year  included  the  theme  of  the  Sesquicentennial  including  the  19th  annual  River  Festival,  the  Mayor’s  Harvard  and 
MIT  Senior  Picnics  and  the  Summer  Concert  Series. 

•  The  City  continued  its  commitment  to  affordable  housing.  FY97  was  the  second  year  of  the  CITYHOME  initiative. 
This  initiative,  supported  with  a  total  of  $4.25  million  allocation  of  City  funds  over  the  two-year  period, 
encompasses  three  major  program  areas:  Affordable  Rental  Housing,  Homeownership  Services  and  Housing  Access 
Services.  Other  FY97  affordable  housing  accomplishments  included:  the  acquisition  of  100  units  in  nine  former 
rent-controlled  buildings  owned  by  Harvard;  the  acquisition  of  two  “expiring  use  restriction”  buildings  by  local 
non-profits  comprising  575  units  located  at  808-812  Memorial  Drive  and  402  Rindge  Avenue,  and  the  requirement 
of  over  $30  million  in  federal  and  state  financial  resources  in  competitive  funding  rounds  to  support  the  City’s 
affordable  housing  activities. 

•  In  FY97,  Moody’s  Investors  Service  of  New  York  City  increased  Cambridge’s  credit  rating  to  Aaa  which  is  the 
highest  rating  granted  by  Moody’s.  In  achieving  this  rating,  Cambridge  becomes  the  second  city  in  Massachusetts 
and  one  of  only  32  nationally  rated  at  the  top  level  by  Moody’s.  In  issuing  its  credit  rating  for  the  City,  Moody’s 
cited  the  City’s  low  level  of  bonded  debt,  very  conservative  debt  structure,  rebounding  tax  base,  strong  financial 
management  and  prudent  long  term  fmancial/capital  planning  as  factors  in  its  upgrade. 

•  In  FY97,  legislation  was  passed  which  converted  The  Cambridge  Hospital  Community  Health  Network  into  a  public 
authority.  The  newly  formed  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission  is  comprised  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital  and 
neighborhood  health  centers,  the  Neville  Manor  and  the  City’s  Health  operations.  As  a  result,  the  City  Council 
approved  removing  both  the  Cambridge  Hospital  Community  Network  Fund  and  the  Neville  Manor  Fund  from  the 
budget  on  September  30,  1996. 

•  The  City  opened  and  began  operation  of  the  new  Combined  911  Emergency  Communication  Center  (ECC).  The 
ECC  is  equipped  with  the  latest  radio,  computer  and  telephone  technology  to  speed  and  coordinate  emergency  call 
processing  and  the  subsequent  dispatch  of  police,  fire  and  Emergency  Medical  Service  (EMS)  units.  The  facility 
contains  6,000  square  feet  of  renovated  space  including  a  44’  by  27’  Main  Communication  Room  with  eight 
ergonometric  dispatch  console  positions  for  911  call  taking,  police  dispatch,  fire/EMS  dispatch,  police  and  fire 
business  call  answering,  police  computer  operations  and  shift  supervision. 
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•  The  FY97  budget  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  format  which  shifted  the  emphasis  from  a  budget  narrative  to 
quantitative  measurements.  This  shift  is  intended  to  increase  the  readability  and  data  quality  of  the  budget  document 
by  providing  more  relevant  and  analytical  information. 

•  A  new  elementary  charter  school  (Benjamin  Bannaker  Charter  School)  was  approved  by  the  state  and  opened  in 
September,  1996.  The  FY97  enrollment  was  approximately  150  Cambridge  students  in  grades  K-5.  By  next  year, 
the  Bannaker  will  expand  to  a  K-8  school  with  an  approved  enrollment  of  300  students. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  employees  of  the  City  and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  City 
Council  for  their  dedication  and  commitment  to  delivering  a  high  level  of  service  to  Cambridge  residents  in  a  fiscally 
sound  manner. 


City  Manager 
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City  Council 
1996-1997 


Front  row,  left  to  right,  Councilors  Henrietta  Davis,  Francis  H.  Duehay,  Mayor  Sheila  T.  Russell,  Vice 
Mayor  Kathleen  L.  Born,  Anthony  D.  Galluccio.  Back  row,  left  to  rights,  Councilors  Timothy  J.  Toomey, 
Michael  A.  Sullivan,  Katherine  Triantafillou,  Kenneth  E.  Reeves. 


School  Committee 
1996  -  1997 


Front  row,  Committee  members:  Susana  M.  Segat,  Mayor  Sheila  D.  Russell,  Chair;  Alice  L.  Turkel,  Denise 
Simmons,  Vice  Chair.  Back  row,  Committee  members:  Alfred  B.  Fantini,  Joseph  G.Grassi.  David  P. 
Maher. 
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Executive  Staff 
1996  -  1997 

Assistant  City  Manager  for  Fiscal  Affairs  James  P.  Maloney,  Assistant  City  Manager 
for  Community  Development  Susan  B.  Schlesinger,  City  Manager  Robert  W.  Healy, 
Deputy  City  Manager  Richard  C.  Rossi,  Assistant  City  Manager  for  Human  Services 
Jill  Herold. 
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A  GENERAL  PROFILE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 


The  City  of  Cambridge  is  located  in  southeast  Middlesex  County  across  the  Charles  River  from  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  occupies  a  land  area  of  6.26  square  miles.  The  City  is  bordered  by  the  Towns  of  Watertown  and  Belmont  on  the  west 
and  by  the  Town  of  Arlington  and  the  City  of  Somerville  on  the  north.  According  to  the  US  Bureau  of  Census,  the  City’s 
population  in  calendar  year  1990  was  95,802,  down  from  a  1950  peak  of  120,740. 

Cambridge,  first  settled  in  1630  by  a  group  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  was  originally  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1636  and  became  a  city  in  1846.  Since  1940,  the  City  has  had  a  council-manager  form  of  government  with  nine  City 
Councilors  elected  at-large  every  two  years. 

Cambridge  is  widely  known  as  a  University  City.  Harvard,  America’s  oldest  University,  was  established  here  in 
1636,  six  years  after  the  City  itself  was  founded.  It  is  also  home  to  Radcliffe  College,  Lesley  College,  Cambridge  College 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Over  one-fourth  of  its  residents  are  students,  and  over  one  in  seven  of  all 
jobs  are  in  these  institutions.  Yet  Cambridge  is  more  than  a  college  town.  It  features  blue  collar  workers  and  professionals, 
political  activists,  street  musicians,  and  immigrants  from  around  the  world. 

•  Cambridge  residents  live  closely  together;  only  six  US  cities  with  a  population  over  75,000  are  denser  (Source:  1990 
US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Cambridge  is  a  city  of  13  neighborhoods,  ranging  in  population  from  582  (Cambridge  Highlands)  to  13,006  (Mid 
Cambridge)  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census).  Most  neighborhoods  have  their  own  political  and  community 
organizations.  Residents  often  participate  vocally  in  City  debates. 

•  Cambridge  is  diverse  ethnically.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all  residents  are  white;  14%  are  black;  8%  are  Asian;  and  3% 
are  other  races,  including  American  Indian.  Seven  percent  (7%)  of  all  residents  are  of  Hispanic  background  (Source: 
1990  US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Median  1989  family  income  was  $39,990,  compared  to  $17,845  in  1979.  In  1989  dollars,  this  is  an  increase  of  25%. 
Median  household  incomes  rose  from  $14,211  to  $33,211,  a  growth  of  30%  when  corrected  for  inflation.  Seven  percent 
(7  %)  of  all  families  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  The  local  housing  stock  contains  41,979  units.  Average  household  size  in  1990:  2.08  persons/household  (Source:  1990 
US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Cambridge  is  a  city  of  renters.  Seventy  percent  of  all  households  are  rented;  30%  are  owned.  Nearly  13%  of  all  homes 
are  single  family;  36%  contain  2-4  dwelling  units;  13%  have  5-9  units.  The  38%  remaining  are  in  buildings  of  10  or 
more  units.  Twelve  percent  (12%)  of  all  units  are  publicly  owned  or  subsidized  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census; 
Goetze,  Cambridge  Housing  Challenges). 

•  The  costs  of  home  ownership  have  demonstrated  volatility  over  the  past  decade  and  now  exceed  their  1980’s  peak.  The 
median  price  for  a  one-to-three  family  home  in  1986  was  $210,000  and  reached  $260,000  in  1996.  The  median  price  for 
condominium  in  1986  stood  at  $135,000  and  by  1996  had  risen  to  $152,000. 

•  Nearly  two  thirds  of  all  local  jobs  are  in  services  (64%).  Service  employment  is  dominated  by  education,  health  services 
and  business  services,  including  research  and  computer/software  services.  Fifteen  percent  (15%)  of  all  jobs  are  in  the 
rental  and  wholesale  trade;  7%  are  in  manufacturing.  Other  major  employers  include:  government,  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate,  and  transportation.  The  largest  employers  in  Cambridge  include  Harvard  University,  MIT,  Polaroid, 
Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  and  IBM/Lotus  Development  (Source:  1994  MA.  Dept,  of  Employment  &  Training;  1996  City  of 
Cambridge). 

•  Many  Cambridge  residents  work  in  professional  and  managerial  occupations  (47%);  another  31%  work  in  technical, 
sales  and  clerical  positions;  1 1  %  work  in  service  occupations;  and  1 1  %  work  in  blue  collar  trades  such  as  precision 
production,  craft,  repair  and  machine  operations  (Source:  1990  US  Bureau  of  Census). 

•  Though  famous  for  education,  Cambridge  is  also  industrial  city.  The  first  ladder  factory  in  America  was  built  here. 
Other  factory  “first”:  piano  keys,  reversible  collars,  waterproof  hats  and  mechanical  egg  beaters. 

•  Cambridge  remains  an  innovator  of  new  industries.  Important  high  technology  industries,  many  of  them  aided  by  MIT, 
include  computer  software,  artificial  intelligence,  optical  instruments,  advanced  materials  and  biotechnology. 

•  The  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy  is  now  services,  including  computer  software,  management  consulting  and 
the  life  sciences,  including  biotechnology  firms,  medical  laboratories  and  medical  instrument  makers. 
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Office  of  the  Mayor 

The  Mayor  serves  as  Chairperson  of  the  City 
Council  and  School  Committee.  In  these  roles,  the  Mayor 
appoints  standing  sub-committees  of  the  City  Council  and 
School  Committee  to  work  on  all  aspects  of  city 
government  such  as  fiscal  and  social  policy,  education 
and  environmental  affairs.  As  the  chief  policy-making 
official  of  the  city,  the  Mayor  exacts  considerable 
influence  over  the  course  of  civic  and  social  issues  in 
Cambridge.  Because  of  this  role,  the  Mayor  is  also  the 
city's  principal  ceremonial  emissary  to  various 
government,  business  and  educational  functions  where  the 
City  of  Cambridge  must  be  represented. 

The  Mayor  does  not  manage  the  city.  Under  the 
Plan  E  form  of  government  mandated  in  the  Cambridge 
City  Charter,  the  City  Manager  is  designated  the  principal 
fiscal  and  operational  manager  of  Cambridge.  The  City 
Manager  takes  policy  direction  from  the  City  Council  and 
is  required  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  council  on 
proposals  to  implement  such  policies.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council  has  direct 
authority  over  fiscal  appropriations,  acquisition  and  use 
of  city  real  estate,  and  the  power  to  draft  and  enact 
regulations  and  other  matters  that  have  direct  impact  on 
the  residents  of  Cambridge. 

Efficient  Programming/Fiscal  Restraint 

At  the  beginning  of  my  term,  programs  in  the 
Mayor’s  office  were  reorganized.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
they  were  successful.  July  1997  marked  the  second  year 
that  the  Mayor’s  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
(MSYEP)  operated  in  coordination  with  other  jobs 
programs  of  the  City,  through  the  Cambridge  Office  of 
Workforce  Development.  The  success  of  relocating 
MSYEP  became  even  more  apparent  this  year,  with 
significant  improvements  in  the  start-up  and 
administration  aspects  of  the  program  during  Spring 
1997. 

Since  the  end  of  the  1996  MSYEP,  the  Office  of 
the  Mayor  and  the  Office  of  Workforce  Development 
worked  together  to  assemble  a  permanent  staff  structure 
to  allow  for  better  program  management.  While  this 
reorganization  effort  greatly  increased  the  administrative 
capacity  of  the  MSYEP,  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
overall  MSYEP  budget  from  1996  to  1997.  In  fact,  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  MSYEP  allowed  the  program 
to  absorb  the  additional  cost  of  the  federally  mandated 
minimum  wage  increase  within  the  existing  budget. 
Despite  our  careful  attention  to  fiscal  restraint,  every 
Cambridge  youth  seeking  employment  through  the  1997 
MSYEP  was  served  by  the  program. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  did  not  limit  its  fiscal 
restraint  goals  solely  to  its  summer  jobs  program.  In  spite 
of  a  four  percent  increase  in  the  city  budget,  due  largely 
to  contractual  obligations  and  increases  in  fixed  costs,  the 
budget  for  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  absorbed  these 
increases  through  better  management  of  its  ceremonial 
and  administrative  costs.  This  has  resulted  in  a  level- 
funded  FY98  budget. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  my  administration  has 
been  able  to  exercise  fiscal  restraint  without  sacrificing 
the  programming  and  service  expected  from  the  Office  of 
the  Mayor.  More  than  30  years  have  past  since  the 
Office  of  the  Mayor  has  seen  a  full  term  completed  with 


no  increase  in  its  budget.  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  been 
able  to  set  a  new  standard  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  this  office. 

Municipal  Policy  Report 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  has 
been  working  to  achieve  its  principal  policy  goal:  to 
create  effective  working  relationships  with  city 
departments  and  serve  as  a  hub  of  intake  and  referral  for 
Cambridge  residents  seeking  action  from  various  city 
agencies.  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  responded  in  writing 
to  more  than  2,200  requests  for  information  or  statements 
of  opinion  from  Cambridge  residents  regarding  City 
Council  and  School  Committee  issues  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  convened  and  participated 
in  numerous  meetings  with  concerned  parties  regarding 
Central  Square  and  the  Forest  City  Development  and  the 
redevelopment  of  Porter  Square.  Both  projects  have 
completed  City  of  Cambridge  review  processes  and  are 
proceeding  as  approved. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  also  facilitated  a  working 
relationship  between  the  Community  Development 
Department  and  North  Cambridge  residents  concerned 
with  development  issues  in  the  Alewife  area.  Due  to 
agreements  reached  on  a  number  of  issues  regarding 
public  safety  and  zoning,  the  process  of  determining 
appropriate  reuse  of  the  Alewife  area  continues  to  move 
forward. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  also  provided  support  to 
a  number  of  Senior  Center  initiatives  during  FY97, 
including  collaboration  on  the  MIT  Golden  Age 
Luncheon  and  the  Harvard  Senior  Picnic.  The  Office  of 
the  Mayor  worked  with  other  Elder  Service  agencies, 
such  as  CASCAP  to  provide  transportation  assistance  for 
elder  programs. 


Cambridge  Seniors  enjoy  the  entertainment  at 
Mayor  Russell’s  Golden  Age  of  Hollywood 
Luncheon. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  began  an  on¬ 
going  collaborative  outreach  project  with  the 
Sommerbridge  Community  Health  Partnership  to  educate 
Cambridge  Seniors  about  their  healthcare  options  and 
opportunities. 
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Other  collaborations  with  city  departments 
included  working  with  the  Cambridge  Water  Department 
to  educate  residents  about  plans  for  the  new  water 
treatment  facility,  working  with  the  Disability 
Commission  on  improving  outreach  to  the  deaf  and  hard 
of  hearing  communities,  and  collaborating  with  the 
Inspectional  Services  Department  to  complete  research  on 
sign  ordinance  compliance  which  was  requested  by  the 
City  Council. 

Education  Policy  Report 

The  past  year  was  one  of  great  change  in  the 
Cambridge  School  Department.  Significant  policy 
decisions  made  by  the  School  Committee  will  dictate  the 
future  of  our  city’s  school  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
restructuring  of  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  High 
School,  the  Elementary  Schools  Facilities  Plan  and  the 
search  process  for  a  new  Superintendent  of  Schools 
marked  the  most  significant  issues  of  the  past  year  in 
education  policy. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  convened  numerous 
meetings  between  the  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin 
School  (CRLS)  Council  and  Budget  Committee  and  the 
School  Department  Central  Administration  to  negotiate 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the  CRLS 
Restructuring  recommendations.  Working  under 
significant  fiscal  constraints,  the  negotiation  process  for 
the  CRLS  restructuring  was  successfully  incorporated  into 
the  school  department’s  budget  process.  The 
restructuring  plan  was  adopted  by  the  CRLS  School 
Council  and  implemented  within  the  budget  constraints  of 
the  School  Department. 

The  Elementary  Schools  Facilities  Report  also 
presented  a  significant  challenge  to  the  Office  of  the 
Mayor.  Numerous  letters  of  information  were  mailed  to 
concerned  parents  during  the  development  of 
recommendations  from  the  facilities  plan  consultants.  In 
addition,  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  convened  meetings  with 
parent  groups  associated  with  specific  schools  to  ensure 
that  their  concerns  were  recognized  in  the 
recommendation  development  and  the  adoption  of  the 
final  school  facilities  plan.  Before  adopting  the  final 
plan,  the  Mayor  successfully  negotiated  a  staggered 
timeline  that  allowed  schools  and  parents  (most 
significantly  affected  by  the  facilities  plan)  time  to 
prepare  for  future  changes. 

With  the  retirement  of  Superintendent  Mary  Lou 
McGrath,  the  School  Committee  was  charged  with  hiring 
its  first  superintendent  in  nine  years.  The  Office  of  the 
Mayor  developed  a  search  strategy  and  process  which 
ensured  broad  and  diverse  participation  from  both 
administrators  and  parents.  The  result  was  an  efficient 
and  comprehensive  search  producing  an  impressive  field 
of  finalists  with  a  high  degree  of  consensus  from  all 
participants  in  the  search  process.  The  success  of  the 
search  process  allowed  the  School  Committee  to  reach  a 
decision  in  time  to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  in  the 
1997-98  school  year  while  meeting  the  significant 
demand  for  open  review  expected  by  the  Cambridge 
school  community. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  also  extended  its  role  of 
intake  and  referral  to  needs  of  Cambridge  Schools. 
Mayor  Russell  facilitated  the  “adoption”  of  the  Fitzgerald 
School  by  a  North  Cambridge  business.  After  several 
meetings  with  the  owners  of  the  Best  Western  Homestead 
Inn  and  Fitzgerald  School  administrators,  an  agreement 
was  reached  which  will  provide  funding  for  the  school’s 


new  ambitious  core  curriculum  and  other  incentives  to 
stimulate  academic  achievement  by  Fitzgerald  school 
students. 


Mayor  Russell  with  Fitzgerald  School  Principal 
Robert  Ferrari  and  Cambridge  businesswoman 
Deborah  Lingos.  The  Best  Western  Homestead 
Inn  announced  its  adoption  of  the  Fitzgerald 
School  with  an  initial  $5,000  donation  to  its 
curriculum  development  program. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  convened 
processes  within  the  School  Committee  to  develop  and 
adopt  a  policy  for  managing  the  fiscal  impact  of  un¬ 
assigned  teachers  within  the  school  system  and  for 
providing  effective  outreach  to  enhance  the  academic 
performance  of  black  males  in  the  school  system. 

The  Office  of  the  Mayor  also  commissioned  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  School  Committees  to  work 
with  the  Policies  and  Rules  Sub-Committee  to  update  and 
recodify  the  entire  body  of  Cambridge  School  Policy. 


Ceremonial  Functions/Public  Events 


Mayor  Russell  and  Mayor  Menino  of  Boston  at 
the  Annual  National  Night  Out  “Hands  Across 
the  River”  ceremony  celebrating  community 
cooperation  in  the  fight  against  crime. 
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Mayor  Russell  was  honored  to  represent  the  City 
at  official  functions  with  institutions  including  Harvard 
University,  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  wide  variety  of  civic,  business  and  government 
groups,  both  national  and  international,  which  interact 
with  the  City  of  Cambridge.  In  addition,  Mayor  Russell 
continued  her  strong  support  for  the  North  Cambridge 
Crime  Task  Force  and  their  annual  efforts  to  host  the 
National  Night  Out  Against  Crime. 

Acting  on  a  City  Council  order  to  establish  a 
sister-city  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  the  Office  of  the 
Mayor  negotiated  and  drafted  a  sister-city  agreement  with 
the  City  of  Galway,  Ireland.  Mayor  Russell  visited 
Galway  to  formally  adopt  the  sister  city  agreement  and  to 
explore  opportunities  for  exchanges  in  the  areas  of 
education,  history  and  the  arts.  The  Office  of  the  Mayor 
has  maintained  an  on-going  relationship  with  business 
development  interests  in  Galway  which  will  help  to 
facilitate  relationships  between  businesses  and  academic 
resources  in  Cambridge  and  Galway. 


Mayor  Russell  and  Mayor  John  Mullholland  sign 
the  first  Cambridge  and  Galway  Sister  City 
Agreement  in  Galway  City  Hall. 

While  in  Ireland,  Mayor  Russell  renewed  her 
friendship  with  Ireland’s  President  Mary  Robinson  at  her 
residence  in  Dublin.  During  her  visit  with  President 
Robinson,  Mayor  Russell  and  her  delegation  presented 
plans  for  the  Cambridge  Irish  Famine  Memorial  at  the 
Cambridge  Common  and  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
President  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  first  monument 
to  the  Irish  Famine  in  the  United  States. 

Working  in  support  of  the  Cambridge  Irish  Famine 
Memorial  Committee,  Mayor  Russell  facilitated  the 
public  process  to  locate  the  Cambridge  Irish  Famine 
Memorial  at  the  Cambridge  Common.  By  developing  a 
culturally  diverse  body  of  support  for  the  famine 
memorial,  Mayor  Russell  sought  and  won  approval  from 
the  administrative  bodies  required  to  authorize  the  use  of 
public  property  as  the  location  for  this  important 
remembrance. 


Mayor  Russell  thanks  Ireland  President  Mary 
Robinson  for  accepting  her  invitation  to  dedicate 
the  Cambridge  Irish  Famine  Memorial  on  the 
Cambridge  Common. 

During  the  past  year,  it  was  also  a  great  pleasure 
to  receive  at  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  delegations  from 
our  sister-cities  in  Yerevan,  Armenia  and  Tskuba,  Japan. 
Mayor  Russell  was  also  pleased  to  receive  Joshua  Teke 
Malinga,  Councilor  of  the  City  of  Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe 
to  the  City  of  Cambridge.  Representatives  from 
Cambridge,  England  were  received  during  the  city’s  150th 
anniversary  celebration.  Finally,  the  Office  of  the  Mayor 
also  facilitated  the  start  of  a  collaborative  educational 
support  program  between  the  Cambridge  Public  Schools 
and  the  Northern  Cape  Province  Schools  in  South  Africa. 


Positive  Edge 

Positive  Edge  is  a  youth  outreach  and  advocacy 
program  created  in  response  to  violence  and  abuse  that 
impact  the  City. 

Established  in  February  of  1993,  Positive  Edge  has 
directed  its  attention  toward  at-risk  youth  who  have  not 
been  reached  through  conventional  efforts.  Positive  Edge 
also  bridges  the  gap  between  City  departments, 
organizations,  local  community  agencies  and  community 
ethnic  groups.  Positive  Edge  provides  institutional  links 
and  assistance  to  city  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school,  or  have  been  involved  wit  the  court,  or  have 
experienced  difficulties  that  require  guidance  and  support. 

With  education.  Direction,  Guidance  and 
Empowerment  (the  tenets  of  Positive  Edge),  Youth 
Advocates  are  trained  to  deal  with  youth  on  a  one-to-one 
basis.  The  Youth  Advocates  build  relationships,  linking 
them  with  much  needed  services,  and  more  importantly, 
evaluating  needs  in  order  to  initiate  new  programs 
tailored  to  their  unique  situation. 

FY97  ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

•  Conducted  direct  crisis  intervention,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  community  debriefing  meetings,  for  those 
directly  affected  by  the  trauma  of  losing  a  number  of 
young  people  this  past  year.  These  meetings  helped 
the  youth,  families  and  community  regain  a  sense  of 
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control  over  their  lives  and  foster  community-wide 
coping  and  support. 

•  Hired  8  youths  through  the  Mayor’s  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program.  These  youths  were  trained  to 
conduct  presentations  and  workshops  for  youth  in  the 
areas  of  violence  prevention,  gangs,  substance  abuse 
and  teen  pregnancy.  We  retained  3  youths  who  will 
continue  to  establish  a  Positive  Edge  peer  leaders 
club. 

•  Continued  Collaboration  with  “Unity  Providers” 
(CRLS  Safety  and  CRLS  Service  Center,  DHSP 
Youth  Program,  Police  Department  Juvenile  Unit) 
which  provides  recreational  activities  and  educational 
workshops  for  youth  during  school  vacations  at 
NiteStop. 

•  Continue  to  host  a  youth-run  and  operated  hour-long 
segment  on  “Be  Live”  on  CCTV,  a  television  show 
that  has  an  open  format  where  youth  can  express 
their  views  and  heighten  awareness  of  youth  issues. 

•  Expanded  youth  involvement  in  the  initiatives  to 
bring  urban  youth  out  of  their  environment  and  to 
broaden  their  horizons,  (i.e.  camping,  canoeing, 
skiing,  and  bike  trips  at  various  locations. 


City  Clerk 

The  Plan  E  (Council/Manager)  form  of 
government  provides  the  Office  of  the  City  Clerk  a 
distinct  and  significant  role  in  municipal  government.  The 
City  Clerk’s  Office  has  many  statutory  responsibilities, 
including  the  issuance  of  all  vital  records.  The  Clerk’s 
Office  also  provides,  through  the  City  Clerk  and  the 
Deputy  City  Clerk,  for  the  staffing  of  nineteen  City 
Council  Committees,  in  addition  to  attendance  at  and 
recording  of  each  meeting  of  the  City  Council.  The 
Clerk’s  Office  is  also  responsible  for  preparation  of  the 
City  Council  agenda,  and  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Council’s  permanent  record.  The  staff  in  the  office  also 
serves  as  “unofficial  ombudsman”  to  provide  general 
information  regarding  various  municipal  services  to  the 
public. 

The  City  Clerk’s  Office  continues  to  place  strong 
importance  on  records  retention  and  continues  towards 
the  categorizing  and  identifying  of  records  now  stored  in 
various  vaults  in  the  basement  at  City  Hall.  During  this 
year,  vault  space  was  rehabilitated  to  add  approximately 
10%  of  additional  record  storage  space. 

Also  during  this  year,  the  City  Clerk’s  Office  in 
conjunction  with  the  MIS  Department,  continued  to  make 
progress  in  automating  those  functions  of  the  office  in 
which  automation  could  best  be  utilized.  Before  the 
utilization  of  automated  technology,  there  was  an  eight- 
year  backlog  in  production  of  the  permanent  City  Council 
record.  The  calendar  year  1995  went  to  the  bindery  in 
FY96.  The  calendar  year  1996  record  will  go  the  bindery 
in  calendar  year  1997.  The  permanent  record  for  1992 
was  completed  to  the  level  of  80%  in  FY97  and  will  go 
bindery  in  calendar  year  1997.  In  addition,  indices  to 
birth,  death  and  marriage  records,  which  have  been 
written  by  hand  since  1630,  are  now  done  by  computer, 
which  has  greatly  increased  readability. 


The  City  Clerk’s  Office  also  made  improvements 
to  the  system  by  which  the  Municipal  Code  and  City 
Council  order  index  are  available  by  computer.  The  new 
system  allows  for  automated  search  and  production  of 
updates  inhouse.  The  software  is  now  more  user-friendly. 
Council  indices  for  1995,  1996  and  half  of  1997  are  now 
computerized  and  can  be  searched  by  computer. 

In  addition,  the  Clerk’s  Office  has  worked  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  electronic  posting  system.  The 
number  of  city  departments  utilizing  the  electronic 
posting  system  to  post  notices  at  the  City  Clerk’s  Office 
doubled  this  year. 

LICENSES  AND  FEES 


Wildland  Stamps  -  resident  $1,970.00 

Wildland  Stamps  -  non  residents  0.00 

Sporting  Licenses  9,160.50 

Marriages  14,490.00 

Sporting  Fees  205.85 

Certified  Copies  80,502.38 

Archery  Stamps  85.00 

Waterfowl  Stamps  99.75 

Primative  Firearms  Stamps  45.00 

Duplicate  Licenses  8.00 

Sale  of  Zoning  Ordinances  6,825.00 

Sale  of  General  Ordinances  &  Supplements  435.00 

Service  Fees  303.00 

TOTAL  $114,129.48 


RECORDING  FEES 


Domestic  Partnerships  $825.00 

Mortgages  18,204.00 

Business  Certi  ficates  1 1 , 265 . 00 

Business  Certificate  Withdrawals  45.00 

Business  Certificate  Amendments  0.00 

Filing  of  Zoning  Petitions  300.00 

Constable  Filing  Fees  350.00 

Physicians  15.00 

TOTAL  $31,004.00 

GRAND  TOTAL  $145,133.48 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Cambridge  residents  -  births  in  Cambridge  305 

Non  residents  -  births  in  Cambridge  1,487 

Cambridge  residents  -  births  outside  Cambridge  595 

Intentions  for  marriages  filed  900 

Marriages  recorded  871 

Deaths  recorded  1,245 

Delayed  return  of  births  recorded  15 

Affidavits  of  correction  of  births,  deaths  306 

and  marriages  recorded 

Instruments  recorded  6,484 
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Law  Department 

The  Law  Department  operates  under  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  2.26  of  the  Cambridge  Municipal  Code.  The 
Code  provides  that  the  City  Solicitor  shall  draft  all  legal 
instruments  of  whatever  nature  which  may  be  required  of 
the  Solicitor  and  that  the  Solicitor  shall  prosecute  and 
defend  all  suits,  causes  and  actions  in  which  the  City  is  a 
party.  The  City  Solicitor  represents  the  City  before 
administrative  agencies  on  any  matter  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  City  may  be  affected  and  defends  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  City  for  any  act  or  omission 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  Solicitor 
furnishes  legal  opinions  on  matters  submitted  to  him  by 
the  City  Manager,  Mayor,  City  Council,  School 
Committee  or  head  of  department. 

During  FY97,  a  staff  of  seven  attorneys,  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Solicitor  and  Deputy  City  Solicitor 
performed  the  duties  outlined  in  the  Code.  The 
department  also  acquired  an  attorney  from  the  Rent 
Control  Board  who  assisted  in  administering  the  final 
stages  of  Rent  Control  which  terminated  in  December. 
Attorneys  defended  the  City  and  provided  advice  in  a 
variety  of  areas  such  as  zoning  issues,  environmental 
issues,  employment  law,  civil  rights,  civil  service, 
contract  actions,  tax  appeals,  real  estate,  worker’s 
compensation,  education  law,  tort  actions  involving 
personal  injury  and  property  damage  claims.  Attorneys 
provided  daily  advice  and  many  written  opinions  during 
the  year.  They  also  drafted  ordinances  and  legislation, 
contracts  and  other  legal  documents.  Attorneys  attended 
regular  meetings  of  the  City  Council  and  Council 
Subcommittees,  as  well  as  City  boards  and  commissions. 
The  staff  is  supported  by  an  office  manager, 
administrative  assistant  and  a  clerical  worker. 

Departmental  Activities 

The  department  recorded  a  total  of  265  claims 
during  FY97,  involving  personal  injury,  property 
damage,  contract  and  other  matters.  A  total  of  86  lawsuits 
were  filed  against  the  City  during  the  year.  There  were 
also  numerous  tax  appeals  and  bankruptcy  filings.  The 
department  rendered  49  formal  written  opinions. 

Highlights 

During  FY97  the  department  continued  to  commit 
significant  resources  to  litigation  involving  the  renewal  of 
licenses  for  billboards  (the  Sign  Ordinance),  the  Central 
Artery/Tunnel  Project,  and  regulation  of  truck  traffic. 
Training  and  coordinating  efforts  with  departments  and 
boards  relative  to  land  use  matters  continued  to  be 
effective.  The  department  worked  with  a  number  of 
departments  to  develop  measures  to  improve  risk  analysis 
and  control.  The  department  participated  in  increased 
training  and  advisory  meetings  with  the  Planning  Board. 
The  department  worked  significantly  with  the  City  staff 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Enhanced  911  system  and 
with  the  MIS  Department  on  Internet  and  E-mail  use 
policies.  The  department  also  met  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  Police  Commissioner  to  discuss  Police  Department 
legal  issues.  Modification  of  the  department’s  claims 
investigation  process  was  completed.  The  department 
acquired  computer  hardware  which  will  enable  the  office 
to  connect  each  attorney  to  on-line  legal  resources. 

A  restructuring  of  the  department  took  place 
during  this  year  in  which  two  legal  counsel  positions 


were  reclassified  to  the  positions  of  First  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  and  Supervising  Legal  Counsel.  This 
restructuring  was  implemented  as  a  result  of  a  significant 
increase  in  workload  and  demands  on  the  department. 


Finance  Department 

Administration 

The  Assistant  City  Manager  for  Fiscal  Affairs 
serves  as  the  City’s  Finance  and  is  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  all  financial  activities  of  the  City.  The 
City  continues  to  sustain  its  strong  financial  status. 
Highlights  of  the  fiscal  year  include: 

•  Recognition  by  Moody’s  Investors  Service  for  having 
a  sound  fiscal  operation  and  was  awarded  an  Aaa 
investment  rating.  Only  32  cities  nationally  have 
achieve  this  top  rating. 

•  Received  Award  for  Annual  Financial  Reporting 
Achievement  from  the  Government  Finance  Officers 
Association  for  the  City’s  FY96  Comprehensive 
Annual  Financial  Report. 

•  Completed  the  divestiture  of  Cambridge  Hospital  and 
Neville  Manor  Nursing  Home  as  a  separate  authority 
as  June  30,  1996.  All  assets  belonging  to  this 
authority  have  been  identified  and  transferred. 

•  Collected  100%  of  real  estate  tax  levy  for  FY97. 

•  Collected  $7,660,014  in  principal  and  $838,090  in 
interest  on  property  in  tax  title.  Overall,  the 
outstanding  balance  in  tax  title  at  the  end  of  FY97 
was  reduced  by  $5,719,050  from  FY96. 

•  Free  Cash  balance  as  of  June  30,  1997  was 
$32,045,667. 

•  Arranged  financing  for  $9,905,000  in  City  Council 
approved  capital  property. 

Revenue  Division 

The  Revenue  Division  is  responsible  for  the  billing 
and  collection  of  all  water,  sewer,  real  estate,  personal 
property  and  motor  vehicle  excise  receivables.  On  an 
average  year,  this  division  sends  out  185,000  bills  and 
notices  annually.  Additionally,  all  other  City  receipts  are 
processed  through  the  Revenue  Division. 

Revenue  Division  employees  issue  bills,  process 
receipts,  issue  refunds  and  provide  information  from  the 
accounts  receivable  system.  This  system  provides  account 
information  on  14,500  water/sewer  accounts,  19,200  real 
estate  accounts,  2,800  personal  property  accounts  and 
58,800  motor  vehicle  tax  accounts.  The  accounts 
receivable  system  is  updated  nightly  to  ensure  that  the 
information  is  up-to-date  for  all  accounts. 

During  FY97,  the  Revenue  Division  transferred 
324  delinquent  FY96  accounts  to  Tax  Title  to  secure  the 
City’s  interest  in  the  tax  due.  The  City  also  moved  to 
record  32  petitions  for  foreclosure  at  the  Land  Court. 
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Cash  Management/Payroll  Division 

The  Cash  Management/Payroll  Division  is 
responsible  for  the  disbursement,  investment  and 
reconciliation  of  the  City’s  cash,  administration  of  the 
banking  services  and  lockbox  contracts,  and  management 
of  the  City’s  payroll  system.  This  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  paying  all  debt  service  obligations  on  a 
timely  basis. 

Because  of  the  City’s  strong  cash  position,  no 
revenue  anticipation  notes  (RANs)  were  issued  during 
FY97.  RANs  are  issued  when  short-term  borrowing  is 
necessary  in  anticipation  of  tax  revenues. 

Interest  earnings  generated  from  the  investment  of 
City  cash  totaled  $4,225  million  for  FY97.  This  is  a 
$373,000  increase  over  FY96.  The  following  is  a 
breakdown  of  interest  in  various  funds. 


Fund  Amount 

General  Fund  $2,339,903 

Parking  Fund  604,786 

Debt  Stabilization  Fund  206,938 

Health  Claims  Trust  Fund  720,605 

Other  Trust  Funds  294,794 

Other  Funds  57.675 

TOTAL  $4,224,700 


Health  Claims  Trust  Fund 

Almost  all  City  employees  are  now  covered  by 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMO’s).  In  prior 
years,  the  City’s  health  plans  were  financed  on  a  self 
insured  claims  cost  plus  administration  basis.  In  1985,  the 
City  established  a  health  claims  trust  fund  as  a  reserve 
against  unexpected  or  unanticipated  large  claims  or 
excessive  claims.  The  fund  acts  as  a  contingency  against  a 
possible  defect  health  insurance  in  future  years.  The  City 
has  made  periodic  appropriations  to  this  fund  and  has 
drawn  upon  it  in  times  when  claims  exceeded 
expectations. 

As  of  June  30,  1996,  the  trust  fund  balance  was 
$11,331,678.  The  balance  is  comprised  of  City 
appropriations,  interest  earnings  and  employee 
contributions  to  insurance  premiums. 


BUDGET 

The  Budget  Department  is  served  by  a  four-person 
staff  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  City’s  entire  budget  process.  The  Budget  Office 
continued  to  refine  the  budget  format  which  emphasizes 
quantitative  measuresments.  This  shift  increased  the 
readability  and  data  quality  of  the  budget  documents  by 
providing  more  relevant  and  analytical  information. 

The  preparation  of  the  budget  is  a  year-round 
process,  requiring  several  steps  before  the  final  budget 
requests  are  placed  on  the  City  Council  agenda.  This 
process  includes  the  City  Manager’s  guideline  message  to 
all  City  departments,  review  of  all  proposed  departmental 
budgets  and  goals  with  the  City  Manager,  submission  of 
the  City  Manager’s  Budget  to  the  City  Council  for 
adoption  and  the  completion  of  the  City’s  official  annual 
operating  and  capital  budgets  on  a  timely  basis.  The 


Budget  Office  works  closely  with  all  City  departments  to 
insure  that  all  budgetary  and  financial  guidelines  are 
being  met  in  accordance  with  the  adopted  policies  and 
procedures.  On  a  monthly  basis,  the  Budget  Office 
reviews  the  status  of  revenues  and  expenditures  and 
provides  status  report  of  expenditure  balances  and 
revenues  received  year-to-date  by  all  City  departments. 

During  this  past  year,  the  department  successfully 
completed  the  FY97  Operating  and  Capital  budgets  of 
$253,048,550;  coordinated  the  preparation  of  the  bond 
disclosure  statement  and  other  related  materials  for  the 
1997  bond  sale;  prepared  and  published  the  FY96  City’s 
Annual  Report;  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
preparation  of  the  FY96  City’s  Comprehensive  Annual 
Financial  Report;  provided  assistance  to  the  independent 
auditor  in  the  preparation  of  audited  financial  statements; 
and  coordinated  the  City’s  FY97  Financial  Statements. 

The  Budget  Office  takes  pride  in  accepting  for  the 
1  Ith  consecutive  year  the  Government  Finance  Officers 
Association  Award  (GFOA)  for  excellence  in  preparation 
of  the  annual  operating  and  capital  budgets  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1997. 


policy  document,  ms  an  operation  guide,  u  a  financial  plan  and 
as  a  communication  medium 

The  award  is  valid  foe  a  period  of  one  year  only .  We  befievr  our 
current  budget  continues  to  conform  In  program  m|uiremenLc, 
and  we  are  submitting  it  to  the  GFOA  to  determine  its  eligibility 

Government  Finance  Officers  Association 
presented  the  City  of  Cambridge  the  Award  for 
Distinguished  Budget  Presentation  for  the  FY97 
City  Budget. 


PERSONNEL 

The  Personnel  Department  is  responsible  for 
coordinating:  City  employment  practices  and  employee 
development  activities  for  civil  service  and  non  civil 
service  employees,  for  negotiating  and  administering 
collective  bargaining  agreements  with  municipal 
employee  unions,  and  for  administering  health  and  life 
insurance  plans  as  well  as  other  benefits  programs  for 
employees  and  retirees.  These  activities  include  both 
service  and  control  functions  with  technical  assistance  and 
oversight  responsibility  to  ensure  compliance  with  sound 
personnel  practices,  civil  service  procedures,  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  and  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
laws. 

The  Department  serves  the  public  through  its 
employment  unit  where  applications  are  processed  for 
Labor  Services  Registration  and  for  referral  to  positions 
not  subject  to  civil  service  as  well  as  for  provisional  civil 
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service  appointments.  We  also  respond  to  a  variety  of 
requests  for  information  regarding  state-wide  competitive 
civil  service  exams  and  for  access  to  public  records. 

City  employees  interact  with  our  staff  regarding  a 
variety  of  individual  concerns.  These  include  health  and 
life  insurance  claims,  credit  references,  retirement 
planning,  injuries  on  the  job,  fair  treatment  and 
disciplinary  matters,  job  bids  for  promotion  or  transfer, 
civil  service  examinations  and  in-service  training 
opportunities,  along  with  a  wide  range  of  personnel 
actions. 

Services  to  other  City  departments  include  the 
processing  of  recommendations  for  personnel  actions, 
maintaining  the  central  computer  database  for 
personnel/payroll,  tracking  benefits  subscriptions  as  well 
as  time  off  earned  and  used.  We  provide  assistance  in 
writing  job  descriptions,  posting  job  vacancies  and 
coordinating  external  recruitment  campaigns.  Advice  is 
provided  on  employee  performance  matters  with 
interventions  and  disciplinary  actions  taken  as 
appropriate. 

This  was  once  again  a  year  for  both  new  initiatives 
and  building  on  past  Personnel  Department  endeavors  as 
we: 

•  Instituted  a  variety  of  personnel  processes  aimed  at 
improving  internal  operations;  conducted  exit 
interviews  to  determine  the  reasons  for  employees 
leaving  the  City  service,  conducted  performance 
appraisals  of  all  introductory/probationary 
employees,  created  an  orientation  program  to  ensure 
that  all  new  City  employees  get  the  information  they 
need. 

•  Significantly  increased  the  number  of  internal 
training  programs  offered  to  City  employees.  Areas 
of  focus  have  been  general  skills  development, 
management  development,  health  &  safety,  and 
diversity  training  programs.  All  are  geared  toward 
ensuring  that  members  of  our  workforce  have 
opportunities  to  learn  new  skills  as  well  as  to  prepare 
for  promotional  opportunities. 

•  Negotiated  labor  agreements  for  wages,  benefits  and 
working  conditions  through  fiscal  year  2000  with  the 
five  bargaining  units  that  represent  City  employees. 
These  contracts  provide  appropriate  and  affordable 
wage  increases  in  return  for  productivity  improve¬ 
ments  while  ensuring  financial  stability  and 
predictable  City  personnel  costs  into  the  next  decade. 
We  continued  to  represent  the  City  Manager  in 
collective  bargaining  with  School  Department 
Unions,  as  required  under  Massachusetts  school 
reform  law. 

•  Assisted  Police  &  Fire  Departments  in  completing 
civil  service  hiring  for  new  police  officer  and  fire 
fighter  recruits  currently  in  training. 

•  Assisted  the  Affirmative  Action  Director  to  re¬ 
evaluate  and  ensure  the  accurate  and  consistent 
assignment  of  EEO  classifications  to  all  City  job 
titles. 

•  Undertook  recruitment  campaigns  to  fill  department 
head  vacancies  at  the  Police  and  M.I.S.  Departments; 
key  management  positions  in  Community 
Development,  Employee  Relations,  Finance,  Public 
Arts,  Public  Works,  Transportation,  and  Workforce 


Development;  as  well  as  a  newly-funded  management 
internship  in  the  City  Manager's  Office. 

•  Continued  efforts  to  revitalize  our  contacts  with 
Cambridge  community  groups  and  agencies  in  order 
to  alert  residents  regarding  employment  opportunities 
in  City  government.  Redoubled  our  efforts  at  two- 
way  communication  with  active  Cambridge  job 
seekers.  Continued  to  encourage  job  seekers  with 
Cable  TV  and/or  Internet  access,  to  review  our  job 
notices  often,  and  encouraged  all  applicants  to 
forward  inquiries  to  us  via  e-mail  or  via  fax. 

•  Continued  to  provide  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Cambridge  Employees'  Committee  on  Diversity, 
actively  participated  in  the  newly  reconstituted 
Affirmative  Action  Advisory  Committee  and  assisted 
the  City  Manager  to  initiate  Diversity  training  for 
heads  of  departments  and  other  key  management 
staff. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

The  Affirmative  Action  Office  (AAO)  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  increasing  the  City’s 
employment  of  minorities  and  women,  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  the  City’s  labor  market,  which  is 
25  %  minority  and  49  %  females. 

Currently,  the  City’s  full-time  workforce  reports 
21.8%  minority  workers  and  28.9%  females.  However, 
the  combined  representation  of  all  City  employees  reflect 
32.2%  minorities  and  40.8%  female. 

The  City’s  Affirmative  Action  Plan’s  overall  goal 
is  to  increase  the  percentage  of  minorities  and  women  in 
the  City’s  workforce  where  there  has  been  an 
underutilization  of  their  presence  in  each  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  categories. 

During  FY97,  the  Affirmative  Action  Director 
continued  to  further  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Minority  Business  Enterprise  Program  which  is 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  10%  or  more  of  the  City’s 
contacted  funds  go  to  the  State  Office  of  Minority  and 
Women  Business  Assistance  (SOMWBA)  certified  firms. 

A  citizen’s  employees  Affirmative  Action  Advisory 
Committee  was  appointed  by  the  City  Manager  to  oversee 
the  City’s  affirmative  action  activities,  and  includes 
individuals  representing  each  of  the  major  racial  groups 
in  Cambridge  as  follows:  women  and  individuals  with  the 
expertise  in  the  technical  areas  in  affirmative  action,  goal¬ 
setting  process  and  associated  legal  issues,  civil  services 
staff  development  (including  promotion  and  training),  and 
broader  areas  of  civil  and  human  rights,  such  as  fair 
housing.  The  purpose  of  this  Committee’s  role  includes: 
advising  the  City  Manager  and  Affirmative  Action 
Director  and  Personnel  Department  on  recruitment,  career 
development  and  adherence  to  time  tables,  and 
recommending  improvements  in  the  City’s  affirmative 
action  efforts. 


PURCHASING 

The  Purchasing  Office  is  responsible  for  the 
implementation  and  administration  of  the  City’s 
centralized  procurement  processes.  The  Purchasing  Office 
also  oversees  the  City’s  print  shop.  The  Purchasing 
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Office  disposes  of  surplus  City  property  by  either 
transferring  it  to  City  Departments,  or  selling  it  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  Purchasing  Office  assists  departments  in 
developing  clear,  nonproprietary  specifications  to 
encourage  participation  in  City  bids  and  to  ensure  that 
qualified  bidders  are  awarded  contracts.  Bid 
announcements  are  listed  on  the  City’s  Internet  home 
page,  affording  more  vendors  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  City  bids  and  participate  in  City  procurements.  The 
Purchasing  Office  sends  copies  of  selected  bids  to 
“Bidnet”  a  bid  distribution  service  that  directs  bids  to 
appropriate  vendors  all  over  the  country,  at  no  charge  to 
the  City. 

Status  information  on  quotes,  formal  bids  and 
construction  bids  is  available  to  all  City  staff  through  the 
VAX. 

The  Purchasing  Office  promotes  the  use  of 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  contracts  where 
appropriate,  which  eliminates  the  need  for  the  City  to 
solicit  its  own  bids  for  the  goods  or  services. 

The  Purchasing  Office  administers  and  participates 
in  the  selection  of  designers,  engineers  and  architects 
through  the  Designer  Selection  process  (an  open  process 
through  which  architects,  engineers  and  designers  are 
ranked  and  selected  based  upon  their  written  proposals 
and  interviews). 

The  Purchasing  Office  is  the  repository  for 
certified  payrolls  for  construction  projects.  Certified 
payrolls,  which  are  public  documents,  are  required  by 
law  to  be  submitted  by  general  contractors  as  evidence 
that  they,  and  their  subcontractors,  are  paying  their 
employees  the  prevailing  wage.  Individuals  or  groups 
such  as  labor  unions  request  copies  of  certified  payrolls 
and  are  charged  an  hourly  rate  for  search  time  and  a  per 
page  copying  cost.  The  Purchasing  Office  is  also  the 
repository  for  Cambridge  Responsible  Employer  Plan 
certificates.  The  Cambridge  Responsible  Employer  Plan 
applies  to  City  building  projects  over  $100,000.  General 
contractors  and  sub-contractors  must  submit  these 
certificates  on  a  weekly  basis,  certifying,  among  other 
things,  that  they  pay  employees  all  required  wages  and 
participate  in  apprenticeship  programs. 

Purchasing  staff  attended  a  two-day  public 
purchasing  program  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Successful  completion  of 
the  general  certification  course  and  one  specialized  course 
leads  to  certification  as  a  Massachusetts  Certified  Public 
Procurement  Official.  Four  members  of  the  Purchasing 
Department  attended  and  successfully  completed  the 
general  certification  course. 


ASSESSING 

The  Assessing  Department  is  responsible  for 
establishing  full  and  fair  cash  values  for  all  Cambridge 
real  estate  business  and  personal  property.  These  values 
are  the  means  for  the  distribution  of  the  City’s  property 
tax  levy  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In  order  to  fulfill 
this  goal,  assessors  must  discover  and  list  all  taxable 
property,  maintaining  accurate  ownership  and  property 
information.  The  Assessing  Department  also  administers 
the  motor  vehicle  excise  tax. 

Every  three  years,  property  assessments  in 
Massachusetts  must  be  reviewed  and  certified  by  the  State 
Department  of  Revenue.  In  order  to  meet  certification 
standards,  communities  must  re-assess  all  taxable 


property.  In  Cambridge,  this  was  accomplished 
completely  by  Assessing  Department  staff.  FY97  was  not 
a  certification  year  for  Cambridge;  however,  the 
Assessing  Department  continued  its  long-standing  policy 
of  reviewing  the  FY96  values  in  relation  to  market 
changes  since  the  FY96  valuation  date  of  January  1, 
1995. 

For  1,  2  and  3  family  houses  and  condominium 
units,  this  was  done  by  conducting  analyses  of  values  in 
relation  to  sale  prices.  For  commercial  and  industrial 
properties,  income  and  expense  data  were  collected  and 
compared  to  the  rents,  vacancies,  and  expenses  used  in 
the  FY96  valuation  of  commercial  and  industrial 
property.  For  the  2,830  commercial  personal  property 
accounts,  data  was  updated  to  reflect  the  1995  “Form  of 
List”  returns,  and  390  new  personal  property  accounts 
were  listed  and  valued. 

The  exception  to  the  updating  approach  was 
formerly  rent  controlled  property.  For  the  first  time, 
1,200  apartment  buildings  and  rooming  houses  were 
valued  based  upon  market  data  collected  for  the  1995 
calendar  year  (to  establish  January  1,  1996  values).  In 
prior  years,  it  was  the  income  stream  allowed  by  the  Rent 
Control  Board  which  was  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  this 
property  type.  For  FY97,  income  was  estimated  based 
upon  market  data  linked  to  property  characteristics  and 
location. 

FY96  VALUE  FY97  VALUE 


(000’S) 

(000’S) 

Existing  Commercial  &  Industrial 

$2,448,048 

$2,432,648 

New  Commercial  &  Industrial 

33,721 

30,261 

Total  Commercial  &  Industrial 

$2,481,769 

$2,462,909 

Existing  Residential  Property 

$4,278,312 

$4,342,793 

New  Residential  Property 

33,721 

43,447 

Added  Apartment  Building  Value 

156,925 

Total  Residential  Property 

$4,301,222 

$4,543,165 

Existing  Personal  Property 

$  209,340 

$  216,150 

New  Personal  Property 

17,700 

19,901 

Total  Personal  Property 

$  227,040 

$  236,051 

Total  Taxable  Property 

$7,010,031 

$7,242,125 

AUDITING 

The  Auditor’s  Office  serves  as  the  “watchdog”  for 
City  spending,  making  sure  that  all  spending  is  done 
according  to  State  and  Federal  laws,  that  expenses  are 
accounted  for  and  well  documented,  and  that  spending 
falls  within  the  budgets  and  policies  set  by  the  City 
Council  and  the  City  Manager.  The  Auditor  also  assists 
in  the  preparation  of  the  City’s  financial  statements.  In 
addition,  the  Auditor’s  Office  is  charged  with  conducting 
independent  analyses  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  City 
operations  and  programs.  Finally,  the  Auditor  serves  as 
the  City’s  representative  on  the  Retirement  Board. 

During  FY97,  the  office  suffered  from  significant 
vacancies.  Consequently,  several  proposed  projects  did 
not  get  underway  as  planned.  Major  initiatives  undertaken 
included: 
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•  Significant  improvement  of  the  internal  monitoring 
of  the  City’s  financial  reporting  system, 

•  Staff  trained  staff  on  Microsoft  Office  and  Excel 
Spreadsheet  programs, 

•  Served  on  the  evaluation  committee  for  the  selection 
of  a  new  growth  equity  manager  for  the  City’s 
Retirement  system,  and 

•  Developed  plan  and  received  budget  approval  for 
undertaking  an  internal  audit  program  for  FY98. 


MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

In  FY97,  the  MIS  Department  made  significant 
advancements  both  technically  and  in  planning  the  future 
technology  for  the  City.  In  April  97  a  new  MIS  Director 
was  hired  who  began  short-  and  long-range  planning  for 
the  migration  of  the  City  to  a  client/server  application 
environment.  Focus  has  also  been  placed  on  end-user 
education,  with  MIS  offering  additional  training  sessions 
in  office  applications,  basic  network  knowledge,  and 
“drop-in”  training  hours  to  provide  end  users  with  a 
plethora  of  options  to  increase  their  comfort  and 
productivity  using  computer  technology. 

Application  Development 

A  “periodical  tracking  system”  was  completed  for 
the  Cambridge  Public  Library  allowing  reference 
librarians  to  track  information  about  their  periodical 
holdings  as  well  as  vendor  and  price  information. 
Answering  the  need  to  store  and  update  fiscal  year  goals 
and  measures,  a  “budget  performance  indicator  system” 
was  created  for  both  the  Budget  Department  and  all  City 
Departments.  A  “tax  deferral  system”  was  developed  to 
store  deferred  real  estate  tax  amounts  and  payments, 
replacing  the  previously  used  manual  tracking  system.  A 
“request  tracking  system”  was  created  to  be  used  by 
multiple  city  departments  to  track  information  about 
requests,  complaints  and  comments  received. 
Development  began  on  a  “lead  services”  application 
which  allowed  the  Community  Development  Department 
to  track  all  aspects  of  the  lead  removal  process. 

In  addition  to  new  applications  development, 
existing  applications  such  as  the  “inspectional  services 
permit  application,”  “purchase  order  entry  system”  and 
the  “utility  billing  system”  continued  to  be  modified  and 
enhanced.  MIS  also  worked  with  Finance  to  develop  and 
implement  a  plan  for  archiving  prior  fiscal  year  financial 
data.  The  year  2000  modification  requirements  were 
assessed  for  all  applications  and  a  year  2000  workplan 
was  developed. 

Efforts  continued  to  allow  access  to  ADMINS 
databases  through  the  GIS.  A  “sidewalk  obstruction 
system”  was  developed  to  store  information  to  be 
displayed  on  a  map  through  the  use  of  the  GIS.  In 
addition,  the  assessor’s  real  estate,  tax  exempt,  tax  title, 
water  billing  and  water  notes  files  were  added  as 
ADMINS/GIS  links. 

GIS 

The  City’s  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS) 
project  has  been  actively  underway  since  March  of  1995. 
The  City’s  GIS  provides  a  technically  advanced  way  by 


which  data  on  the  City’s  geography  can  be  stored, 
viewed,  analyzed  and  printed.  A  GIS  user  can,  for 
example,  see  where  all  the  City  fire  hydrants  are  located 
and  what  type  they  are,  determine  who  the  owner  of  a 
particular  parcel  is  by  clicking  on  it  with  a  mouse,  see 
what  the  demographic  characteristics  are  of  sections  of 
the  City,  locate  all  stuck  water  meters,  etc.  The  GIS 
offers  a  single  geographic  data  depository  (so  all  users  see 
the  same  data)  and  a  wealth  of  tools  for  performing 
geographic  analyses. 

FY97  has  seen  significant  progress  in 
implementing  and  deploying  GIS  technology  at  the  City. 
We  now  have  a  total  of  22  GIS  access  points  in  various 
locations  including  the  Assessor’s  Office,  Community 
Development,  Police  Department,  Emergency  Communi¬ 
cations  and  the  Water  Department.  Access  to  the  system 
is  provided  either  through  high-end  PC’s  or  from  Unix- 
based  workstations.  Hard  copy  map  products  are  printed 
on  one  of  four  inkjet  plotters  located  at  core  GIS  user 
sites  throughout  the  City.  In  order  to  support  the  growing 
user  community,  the  MIS  department  has  recently 
purchased  a  high-end  Unix-based  GIS  server  machine, 
named  Earth.  Earth  performs  the  function  of  data  serving 
to  all  PC  and  Unix  users.  It  also  runs  Arc/Info  (high  end 
GIS  software),  for  more  complex  data  analyses  and 
manipulation  and  produced  for  high  quality  map.  The 
City  has  recently  completed  the  GIS  data  conversion. 
This  effort  commenced  in  March  of  1995  with  an  aerial 
survey  needed  to  capture  the  base  GIS  data.  This  data 
included  color  orthophotographs  (aerial  photographs), 
planimetric  features  such  as  buildings,  driveways, 
parking  lots,  parking  meters,  street  lights,  two  foot 
contours  for  the  entire  city.  In  addition  to  this  data,  all 
the  City  tax,  sewer  and  water  maps  were  converted  into 
digital  format  for  use  in  the  GIS.  At  the  same  time 
various  in-house  data  development  efforts  were  underway 
to  complete  a  digital  version  of  the  Assessor’s  residential 
taxing  districts  and  the  City  zoning.  To  support  the  active 
use  of  GIS  technology  by  City  Departments  significant 
effort  has  also  been  placed  in  providing  training  to  the 
users,  both  in  a  one-on-one  as  well  as  in  a  group 
environment.  Efforts  to  understand  and  effectively  meet 
departmental  and  user  needs  are  ongoing. 

LAN/WAN 

MIS  linked  over  150  of  the  City's  desktop 
computers  into  the  City’s  high-speed  optical  fiber 
network.  The  PCs  are  configured  with  software  providing 
access  to  Internet  electronic  mail,  and  allow  users  to 
obtain  information  directly  from  the  World  Wide  Web. 
Preparation  of  documents,  spreadsheets,  and  presentation 
materials  is  facilitated  by  using  Microsoft  Office.  The 
network  server  is  a  DEC  Alpha  file  server  running  the 
Windows  NT  Server  operating  system.  Two  Digital  VAX 
application  servers  are  also  part  of  the  network,  allowing 
easy  transfer  of  files  to  and  from  desktop  computers  and 
providing  convenient  access  to  the  City's  primary 
databases  and  financial  applications.  A  common 
electronic  mail  interface  allows  PC  and  VAX  users  to 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  correspondents 
outside  the  City  network. 

Network  Infrastructure 

In  FY97  we  established  connectivity  to  CRLS 
(inside  the  firewall)  via  the  single  mode  fiber  with  ASN 
routers  at  City  Hall  and  at  CRLS.  This  connectivity  gives 
users  access  to  the  City's  servers  and  the  Internet.  With 
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the  addition  of  transceivers  at  CRLS  and  at  the  Main 
Library,  the  users  at  the  Main  Library  are  also  able  to 
connect  via  a  10  Mb  pipe  to  the  City's  main  servers. 

Outside  the  firewall  connection  to  CRLS,  the 
Senior  Center  and  to  the  Main  Library  was  implemented 
to  provide  student,  senior,  and  public  access  to  the 
Internet  at  those  locations  and  from  all  of  the  schools  thru 
ISDN  lines  at  CRLS. 

The  branch  libraries  were  given  the  capability  to  browse 
the  Internet  and  have  access  to  the  City  LAN  as  well. 

We  implemented  a  private  network  for  Public 
Safety  from  Police  Headquarters  to  Fire  Headquarters 
utilizing  the  single  mode  fiber  and  implemented  ASN 
routers  at  Public  Safety  onto  the  City  LAN  which  also 
enabled  ISDN  connections  to  Pro  Ambulance  and  the 
Court  House  allowing  for  a  fast  distribution  of 
information. 

Technical  Support 

The  MIS  Technical  Support  Team  had  an 
impressively  successful  year  handling  the  responsibility 
of  the  installation  and  configuration  of  new  hardware  and 
software  and  provided  technical  and  educational  support 
to  the  City's  new  desktop  computer  users.  This  support 
includes  troubleshooting  PC,  LAN  and  communication 
problems. 

World  Wide  Web/Internet 

In  April  97  the  City  of  Cambridge  public  web  site 
was  ranked  among  the  100  most  effective  users  of 
Internet  technology  by  Computerworld  magazine.  The 
City  of  Cambridge  web  site  was  also  highlighted  in  a 
special  supplement  to  the  publication. 

Mr.  Wizard,  the  City’s  Intranet  Server  was 
established  to  serve  as  an  internal  resource  for  the  city. 
Mr.  Wizard  provides  such  on-line  information  as 
Personnel’s  development  and  training  catalog,  monthly 
Purchasing  newsletters  and  the  City's  policies  covering 
network  use,  web  development  and  sexual  harassment. 


Retirement  System 

The  Cambridge  Retirement  System  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  last  year  including  asset  growth  on 
December  31,  1996,  to  approximately  $275  million 
dollars.  With  the  new  Legislation  enacted  on  November 
6,  1996,  the  Cambridge  Retirement  Board  increased  to 
five  members.  One  member  has  since  retired.  The  Board 
continues  to  oversee  the  management  of  its  fund  with  the 
assistance  of  their  Consultant,  Segal  Advisors.  The  funds 
are  currently  managed  by  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  as 
custodian,  Bank  of  Ireland  for  international  equity,  State 
Street  Global  Advisors  for  any  short  term  equity  or  bond 
funds,  Freedom  Capital  Management  for  domestic 
balanced  management.  Fleet  Private  Client  Group  for 
domestic  small  cap  equity,  Putnam  Advisory  Company 
for  core  growth  equity,  Wellington  Capital  Management 
for  domestic  mid-cap  growth  equity,  Allegis  Realty 
Investors  for  real  estate  management,  State  Street 
Research  and  Management  for  domestic  fixed  income, 
Charles  River  Ventures  and  Pioneer  Ventures 
Management  for  venture  capital  management. 

The  membership,  which  consist  of  3,700 
employees  from  the  City  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge 
Public  Health  Commission,  Cambridge  Housing 


Authority,  Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority,  and  The 
Cambridge  Hospital  currently  shows  a  slow  decline 
compared  to  last  year.  Retirees,  reported  at  1,578  on 
December  31,  1996,  include  all  regular  retirements, 
accidental  and  ordinary  disabilities  and  retirements  due  to 
death. 

In  June  of  1997,  the  Administration  office  moved 
to  255  Bent  Street  in  Cambridge.  The  new  location  has 
allowed  for  increased  professionalism  and  privacy  for 
members,  retirees  and  investment  managers.  The  new 
phone  number  is  617-868-3401. 


General  Services 

Printing 

The  Print  Shop  is  responsible  for  providing 
printing,  binding,  collation,  duplication  and  graphics 
services  to  all  City  departments.  The  four-person  staff  is 
responsible  for  printing  several  major  City  documents 
such  as  the  Annual  Budget,  the  Official  Statement,  and 
the  Employee  Handbook.  In  addition,  the  staff  produces 
numerous  pamphlets,  forms  and  booklets. 

During  FY97,  the  Print  Shop  completed 
approximately  1,967  printing  requests,  and  printed 
approximately  1,750,00  sheets  of  paper  and  862,000 
envelopes.  In  addition,  the  Print  Shop  employed  one  high 
school  student  who  worked  after  school  through  the 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School’s  work-study 
program.  The  student  was  introduced  to  printing 
techniques  and  other  printing  processes. 


Election  Commission 

Policy  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  is 
responsible  for  supervising  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
elections  for  the  City  of  Cambridge;  providing  for  voter 
registration;  certifying  nomination  papers  and  initiative 
petitions;  conducting  the  annual  census;  administering 
municipal  campaign  and  political  finance  reporting  for  the 
City,  and  implementing  Chapter  2.118  of  the  Cambridge 
Municipal  Code,  also  known  as  the  “Ethics  Ordinance.” 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  which  is  the  policy¬ 
making  body  of  the  Commission,  is  comprised  of  two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  appointed  by  the  City 
Manager  for  staggered  four-year  terms.  Meetings  are 
customarily  held  in  the  Election  Commission  office  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
Approximately  once  a  month,  evening  meetings  are 
scheduled  to  encourage  public  input.  The  monthly 
agenda  is  posted  at  the  City  Clerk’s  office  and  is 
published  in  local  newspapers. 

The  new  ballot  was  developed  by  the  Election 
Commission,  in  collaboration  with  a  graphic  designer, 
after  public  input  was  solicited  and  reviewed. 

Office  Operations 

Office  operations  of  the  Commission  are  conducted 
in  Room  308  of  the  Municipal  Building  at  362  Green 
Street  by  eight  staff  persons  (four  full-time  and  four  part- 
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time).  They  are  assisted  at  peak  times  by  temporary  part- 
time  employees  to  who  handle  data  entry,  voter 
registration,  signature  certification,  and  election 
preparation. 

Voter  records  are  actively  maintained  in  the  Voter 
Registration  Information  System  (VRIS)  of  the  Central 
Voter  Registry  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  a  cross- 
referenced  card  system.  Several  thousand  confirmations 
of  changes  to  voters’  records  are  mailed  out  each  year  in 
conformance  with  statutory  requirements. 

1997  Census 

In  1997,  the  census  was  conducted  by  two  mailings 
using  the  new  State  annual  street  listing  form,  eight 
weeks  apart  from  each  other.  Notification  was  sent  to 
voters  who  did  not  respond  to  the  census  mailing  alerting 
them  their  names  might  be  entered  on  the  “Inactive  List.” 

The  Commission  also  received  census  information 
from  condominium  associations,  universities,  nursing 
homes,  boarding  houses,  and  apartment  buildings  with 
more  than  eight  units,  and  individual  households  which 
was  entered  on  the  State’s  computerized  VRIS  system  for 
the  first  time.  Previously,  the  information  was  entered 
in  the  City’s  census  database.  Considerable  resources 
were  devoted  to  learning  the  new  system,  especially  in 
regards  to  the  more  complicated  multi-unit  census  data. 

Based  on  information  gathered  from  the  census,  the 
Commission  over  8,000  voters  who  moved  out  of  the 
City  removed  from  the  voting  list.  The  maintaining  of 
accurate  records  contributes  to  the  integrity  of  the  Voting 
List,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Commission’s 
activities. 

As  a  result  of  a  successfully  completed  census,  the 
Election  Commission  was  able  to  meet  the  statutory 
requirements  of  the  State  Jury  Commission.  We  also 
produced  the  1997  Annual  Street  Listing,  which  is 
available  for  sale  to  the  general  public.  The  listing  can 
also  be  viewed  at  the  Election  Commission  office  and 
several  other  public  locations  throughout  the  City. 

Voter  Registration 

Passage  of  the  Massachusetts  “Motor  Voter  Law,” 
which  took  effect  in  1994,  ushered  in  new  changes  in 
voting  laws  which  enhance  voter  participation  and  make  it 
easier  to  register  to  vote.  A  new  voter  can  register 
simply  by  filling  out  a  mail-in  voter  registration  form  and 
mailing  or  hand-delivering  it  to  the  Election  Commission. 
These  affidavits  can  also  be  used  to  inform  the 
Commission  about  a  change  of  name  and/or  address,  or  to 
change  one’s  party  affiliation. 

“Motor  Voter”  does  not  eliminate  in-person 
registration  at  the  Commission,  but  provides  additional 
opportunities  for  people  to  register  where  they  work, 
visit,  or  otherwise  conduct  business.  The  law  also  makes 
it  possible  for  citizens  to  register  through  State  agencies, 
including  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Commission  places  strong  emphasis  on 
distribution  of  the  voter  registration  forms  and  has 
provided  mail-in  registration  affidavits  to  over  60  sites, 
including  all  branches  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library, 
all  branches  of  the  Cambridge  Post  Office,  public  and 
private  schools,  The  Cambridge  Hospital  and  its 
neighborhood  health  centers,  public  housing  locations, 
and  City  departments  and  agencies.  Many  businesses  and 
non-profit  organizations  are  also  provided  with  the  mail- 
in  forms. 


Ongoing  informational  sessions  and  training  are 
provided  to  organizations  interested  in  conducting  voter 
registration  drives  or  wanting  to  serve  as  mail-in  voter 
registration  sites. 

In  FY97,  6,573  residents  registered  to  vote 
through  the  office,  by  mail,  and  through  State  agencies. 
An  additional  3,654  voters  notified  the  Commission  about 
changes  of  name  or  address,  or  changed  their  party 
affiliation. 

Since  the  Motor  Voter  Law  was  scheduled  to  be 
implemented  in  three  stages  -  in  1994,  1995,  and  1998  - 
Cambridge  residents  will  continue  to  see  further  changes 
in  the  way  Massachusetts  registers  voters.  The  Election 
Commission  is  committed  to  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  Law  and  will  continue  to  educate  the  public  about 
changes  as  they  occur. 

Ethics  Ordinance 

In  1991,  the  Cambridge  City  Council  enacted 
Chapter  2.117  and  Chapter  2.118  of  the  Cambridge 
Municipal  Code,  otherwise  referred  to  as  the  “Ethics 
Ordinance.”  The  Cambridge  Election  Commission  was 
given  responsibility  for  administration  and  enforcement, 
beginning  with  the  implementation  of  the  ordinance  in 
1993.  The  Ethics  Ordinance  sets  a  minimum  standard  of 
ethical  conduct  for  municipal  officials  and  candidates. 

The  Ordinance  requires  municipal  candidates  for 
City  Council,  School  Committee  and  certain  municipal 
officials  designated  by  the  City  Manager,  to  file  a 
Statement  of  Financial  Interests  (SFI)  with  the  Cambridge 
Election  Commission  each  year  by  June  1  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  Any  individual  may  inspect  and 
copy  the  forms,  which  are  public  record  and  must  be 
maintained  for  six  years  after  filing.  Failure  to  comply 
with  the  Ordinance  may  result  in  a  fine  of  up  to  $300.00 
a  day  and  is  reported  to  the  offices  of  the  City  Solicitor, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Middlesex  District 
Attorney. 

In  FY97,  over  200  municipal  officials,  including 
elected  officials.  City  employees,  and  members  of  Boards 
and  Commissions,  were  required  to  file  SFI’s. 
Statements  were  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  compliance  with  the  Ordinance.  Those  who  submitted 
incomplete  statements  were  notified  of  their  omissions 
and  given  opportunity  to  refile  before  penalties  were 
imposed.  The  Election  Commission  achieved  full 
compliance  with  the  disclosure  requirements  of  the  Ethics 
Ordinance. 

1996  State  Primary 

The  1996  State  Primary,  held  on  September  17, 
was  executed  with  the  utilization  of  the  new  “Mark 
Sense”  system  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Cambridge.  This  system  will  be  used  in  the  November 

1997  municipal  election  for  the  first  time  with  PR.  The 
state  primary  was  a  plurality  vote  and  hence,  although 
new  software  was  used,  the  advanced  software  required 
for  proportional  representation  was  not  needed.  Ballot 
tabulation  was  conducted  at  the  Election  Commission 
office.  Use  of  the  antiquated  punch-card  ballots  was 
replaced  with  this  more  reliable,  user-friendly  system. 

In  the  Democratic  primary,  11,795  votes  were 
cast;  in  the  Republican  primary,  455  votes  were  cast,  and 
in  the  Libertarian  primary,  23  votes  were  cast. 
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County  Commissioner  Recount 

Because  of  the  close  election  results  of  Middlesex 
County  Commissioner  in  the  Democratic  primary,  each 
city  and  town  within  the  county,  including  Cambridge, 
was  required  by  the  Commonwealth  to  recount  the 
Democratic  primary  ballots  for  that  office. 

The  recount  for  Cambridge  results  was  held  on 
Monday,  September  30,  1996  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  239  Harvard  Street.  Results  of  the  recounted 
ballot  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  office,  as  required  by  law.  This 
recount  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  “Mark  Sense”  system. 

1996  State  &  Federal  Election 

Polls  were  open  on  Tuesday,  November  5  for 
voters  to  cast  ballots  in  the  state  and  federal  elections. 
The  Mark  Sense  precinct-based  optical  scanning  system 
was  used  successfully.  A  total  of  38,361  votes  were  cast 
out  of  a  possible  45,331,  an  85%  turnout. 

Preparation  for  1997  Municipal  Election 

The  Election  Commission  plans  to  implement 
comprehensive  voter  education  and  outreach  for  the  1997 
City  election,  including  media  communication,  street 
sessions,  training  at  each  of  the  individual  42  precincts, 
and  appearances  at  City  events.  The  Board  has  invested 
much  time  and  energy  to  achieve  the  unprecedented 
computerization  of  Proportional  Representation. 


Arts  Council 

The  Cambridge  Arts  Council  (CAC)  was  created 
by  Ordinance  in  1974  and  a  501(c)  (3)  a  tax-exempt 
organization  incorporated  in  1976.  CAC  exists  to  enhance 
the  lives  of  the  City’s  citizens  through  the  arts,  stimulate 
public  awareness  of  and  support  for  the  arts,  preserve  and 
celebrate  the  diverse  cultural  heritage  of  Cambridge, 
commission  art,  display  art  in  public  places,  create  artist 
employment  opportunities,  identify  areas  of  Cambridge 
life  in  which  the  arts  are  lacking,  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  organizations  and  coordinate  services,  sponsor 
festivals,  celebrations,  conferences  and  symposia  to 
promote  the  arts,  and  develop  ways  to  improve  the 
aesthetic  experience  of  living,  working,  and  playing  in 
the  City. 

CAC’s  mission  statement  guides  CAC’s  boards  and 
staff  as  they  initiate,  develop  and  fund  arts  programming. 
Primary  in  CAC  art  initiatives  are  community 
involvement,  collaboration,  arts  education,  and  artist 
selection  by  art  jurors  with  community  advice. 

CAC  strives  to  develop  and  promote  quality  art 
programming  that  does  not  duplicate  the  efforts  of  other 
area  organizations.  Annually,  CAC  commissions  public 
art,  exhibits  Cambridge  artists’  works,  produces  the 
Cambridge  River  Festival,  produces  performing  arts 
events,  creates  educational  opportunities  through  its 
existing  projects,  re-grants  arts  lottery  funds,  and 
implements  the  Street  Performers  Ordinance. 


PERFORMING  ARTS 

In  FY97  Cambridge  publicly  celebrated  the  1 50th 
anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city.  CAC  had  a 
leadership  role  in  the  city -wide  150*  Anniversary 
Committee  headed  by  three  City  Councillors.  CAC 
utilized  its  staff  and  community  arts  program  to  assist  in 
developing  events  in  keeping  with  the  150*  theme  which 
honored  the  past  and  celebrated  the  future  of  Cambridge. 
The  events  included  the  150*  Grand  Parade,  Block  Dance 
Party,  Danehy  Park  Family  Day,  and  an  exhibition 
entitled  “The  City  at  Work:  1846-1996”  at  Gallery  57. 
The  anniversary  provided  the  opportunity  to  expand  its 
collaborations  with  other  city  departments,  organizations, 
and  decision-makers  over  an  eight-month  planning  and 
implementation  period. 

The  Cambridge  River  Festival  is  the  City’s  largest 
public  celebration  of  the  arts  and  a  tradition  embraced  by 
the  entire  community.  Held  along  the  Charles  River,  the 
Festival  draws  participants  and  audiences  from  the  City’s 
neighborhoods  and  surrounding  communities  who  enjoy  a 
multi-ethnic  mix  of  excellent  music,  dance,  gospel,  public 
art,  crafts,  imports,  and  food  that  reflects  the  City’s 
diversity.  Last  year  379  artists  were  presented  and  40 
community  groups  participated. 


A  happy  participant  at  the  19th  Cambridge  River 
Festival  and  150th  Parade 

As  part  of  the  19*  Cambridge  River  Festival  and  to 
celebrate  the  150*,  CAC  organized  the  largest  parade  in 
the  City’s  history.  Cambridge’s  ethnic  diversity  and  its 
population’s  broad  interests  were  fully  represented  by  the 
wide  range  of  performers,  community  and  business 
organizations,  and  city  departments.  An  open  invitation 
to  the  community  drew  in  150  groups  with  over  2,000 
parade  participants.  Thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets 
as  the  area’s  best  marching  bands,  performers,  floats, 
dancers,  clowns,  vintage  autos  and  fire  trucks,  draft 
horses,  people  costumed  as  historic  figures,  unicyclist, 
jugglers,  scouts,  seniors,  veterans,  and  more  traveled 
from  East  Cambridge  to  the  River  Festival  site.  A 
Cambridge  couple  was  married  by  the  City  Clerk  on  a 
float  in  the  parade!  The  parade  featured  732  performers, 
43  community  groups,  10  veterans  groups,  national,  state 
and  local  politicians  and  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge 
England,  who  with  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  led  the 
parade! 
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Vox  One  performing  at  the  19th  Cambridge  River 
Festival 

The  city-wide  family  day  was  held  at  the  55-acre 
Danehy  Park  and  thousands  of  children  created  art, 
enjoyed  quality  performances,  made  kites,  learned  to 
dance,  listened  to  music,  sat  on  public  art  made  out  of 
recycled  materials,  and  participated  in  sporting  events 
with  their  families.  Sixty-four  local  artists  performed  at 
family  day.  The  event  was  so  popular  and  well-received, 
City  officials  decided  to  make  it  an  annual  event. 

To  encourage  a  diverse  city  workforce  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  public,  a  "block" 
Dance  Party  was  held  on  a  Friday  evening  in  front  of 
City  Hall  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.  CAC  hired  a  lighting 
designer  to  create  a  light  show  on  the  facade  of  City  Hall 
to  celebrate  the  birthday.  Politicians,  city  workers, 
children,  adults,  and  members  from  the  Senior  Center 
across  from  City  Hall,  danced  to  the  music  of  a  deejay 
and  Stan  Strickland's  band  featuring  Wanetta  Jackson.  It 
was  presented  live  on  Cable  T.V.  from  5  p.m.  until 
midnight. 

CAC  co-sponsored  for  a  second  year  the  Hong 
Kong  Dragon  Boat  Festival  in  June.  The  Festival 
committee  of  volunteers  is  from  all  over  Greater  Boston 
and  includes  the  Children's  Museum,  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  the  American  Chinese  Art  Society. 
The  festival  provides  CAC  with  an  opportunity  to  serve 
Cambridge's  growing  Asian  population. 

The  festival  has  a  long  history  in  China  and 
provides  Cambridge  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  Chinese  history  and  culture.  The  Festival  centers 
around  the  Dragon  Boat  races  with  energetic  teams  of  19 
people  racing  beautifully  hand-painted,  39  foot  solid  teak 
Dragons  Boats  over  a  500  meter  course.  Winners  of  the 
race  go  on  to  compete  in  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  and 
eventually  Hong  Kong.  Traditional  foods,  performing 
arts  and  craft  exhibits  organized  by  the  American  Chinese 
Art  Society  and  local  Asian-American  groups  make  it  a 
culturally-rich  event  attended  by  approximately  35,000 
people. 

With  continued  and  increased  support  from  the 
Cambridge  Community  Foundation,  CAC  presented  a 
fifth  year  of  "Summer  in  the  City,"  free  concerts  designed 
for  young  children  and  their  families.  Working  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  Recreation, 
the  concerts  were  scheduled  in  different  parks  throughout 
the  City  in  order  to  serve  the  City-subsidized  day  camps 


during  the  day,  and  also  those  neighborhoods  with  a 
tradition  of  early  evening  gatherings.  During  July  and 
August,  concerts  featured  a  roster  of  performing  artists 
selected  not  only  for  their  abilities  to  work  with  very 
young  children,  but  also  for  their  diverse  cultural  and 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  concert  series  also  received 
continued  support  from  Mayor  Russell. 


Magician  Bonaparte’  entertains  children  in 
Cambridge’s  Danehy  Park  as  part  of  the  Summer 
in  the  City  series. 

VISUAL  ARTS 

Gallery  57  is  a  municipal  exhibition  space  created 
to  promote  the  art  of  local  artists.  Each  spring  Cambridge 
artists  compete  for  one  of  eight  solo-exhibitions  through 
an  open  application  process.  We  received  83  applications 
which  were  judged  by  an  independent  jury  of  art 
professionals. 

A  wide  range  of  art  was  presented  at  Gallery  57, 
including  Vicki  Kocher  Paret's  oil  paintings  of  houses  in 
Cambridge  and  Somerville  and  Camilia  Chaves  Cortes' 
photo  documentation  of  the  historic  changes  in  Berlin, 
Germany.  Peggy  Badenhausen's  abstract  paintings  and 
monotypes  were  followed  by  the  metal  reliefs  of  Fontenel 
Pointjour.  Apama  Agrawal's  constructions  in  muslin, 
tissue  paper,  wax,  jute  and  wire  were  reflective  of  her 
own  Indian  culture.  Paintings  by  Laurie  Flaherty 
represented  abstractions  of  conditions  in  nature  and  John 
Merrill's  humorous  photographs  of  Sun  City,  Arizona 
were  followed  by  Cheri  Eisenberg's  retrospective  of 
mixed-media,  concluding  the  eight  one-person  shows. 

Children  from  the  Cambridgeport,  Graham  and 
Parks,  and  the  Fletcher  Schools  spent  time  at  Gallery  57. 
Students  from  the  Graham  and  Parks'  bi-lingual  program 
studied  the  art  of  Haitian  artist,  Fontenel  Pointjour. 
Through  an  interactive  workshop,  students  were  delighted 
to  discover  the  hidden  messages  of  world  peace  and 
Haitian  folklore  in  the  art  of  F.  Pointjour. 

For  a  week  in  April,  two  eighth  graders  from 
Graham  and  Parks  School  worked  at  Gallery  57  as  part  of 
the  City  Sites  Program,  to  learn  more  about  the  functions 
of  the  agency.  In  addition  to  their  hands-on  work  at  the 
Arts  Council,  the  students  researched  the  history  of  the 
Arts  Council  and  the  building  at  57  Inman  Street. 
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Student’s  from  the  Graham  and  Parks  Bi-lingual 
program  came  to  Gallery  57  to  study  the 
sculpture  of  Fonentel  Poinjour. 

Cambridge  photographers  Laura  Blacklow,  Elaine 
Fisher,  Barbara  Norfleet,  Sarah  Putnam,  Vaughn  Sills, 
and  Mary  Violette  were  exhibited  in  June  in  conjunction 
with  the  Women  in  Photography  Conference  at  Simmons 
College. 

The  Cambridge  Historic  Commission  presented  the 
150th  exhibition,  "The  City  at  Work:  1846-1996,"  at 
Gallery  57  which  brought  a  large  number  of  City  workers 
to  the  gallery.  The  Historic  Commission  staff  gave 
educational  talks  to  area  school  children  regularly 
throughout  the  month  of  the  exhibit. 

Gallery  57  continued  its  writer's  series  entitled 
Cross-Cultural  Investigations  hosting  readings  by  CD 
Collins,  Kim  Vaeth,  and  performance  artist,  Craig 
Hickman.  Two  of  the  three  readings  included  musical 
accompaniment  Sandra  Zaragoza  performed  with  Collins 
and  the  Jeff  Robinson  Jazz  Trio  played  at  Craig 
Hickman's  reading. 

A  series  of  Artists  in  Business  workshops  were 
organized  and  implemented  through  Gallery  57.  The 
series  which  was  held  at  the  Central  Square  library, 
offered  over  150  artists  and  arts  organizations  essential 
information  about  the  business  of  artistic  endeavors. 
Three  workshops:  Finding  Funding:  Grantwriting  101, 
The  Rights  of  Creativity  (copyright  issues  for  artists),  and 
The  Art  of  Getting  Ink:  Artists  and  the  Media,  covered  a 
broad  range  of  information  from  field  professionals. 
Through  a  collaboration  with  the  Cambridge  Center  for 
Adult  Education,  the  series  will  continue. 

PUBLIC  ART  Percent  for  Arts 

The  Arts  Council  is  responsible  for  implementing 
Cambridge's  percent-for-art  ordinance.  The  ordinance 
specifies  that  a  percentage  of  all  capital  improvement 
projects  will  be  expended  on  art  and  that  art  shall  be 
selected  through  a  process  administered  by  the  CAC. 
Annually,  CAC  produces  an  art  plan  informing  artists  and 
the  community  about  commission  opportunities  and 
updating  them  on  the  status  of  projects  and  commissions. 

As  part  of  the  redesign  of  Cambridge's  Water 
Treatment  Facility  and  improvements  at  Fresh  Pond, 
CAC  collaborated  with  the  Water  Department  to  establish 
an  18  member  Art  Committee.  The  Art  Committee  in¬ 
cluded  neighborhood  representatives  and  users  of  Fresh 
Pond,  representatives  of  the  Water  Department  and  the 
Water  Board,  the  architects  and  engineers,  the  Historical 


Commissioner,  and  three  art  professionals  who  make  up 
the  art  jury.  The  committee  exchanges  substantive 
information  for  use  by  the  art  jurors  in  their  selection  of 
candidate  artists  and  also  for  use  by  the  commissioned 
artist  in  developing  an  art  proposal.  Subsequently,  the  art 
jury  mets  to  review  CAC's  national  slide  registry  and 
select  candidate  artists. 

The  Art  Committee  reconvenes  and  interviews  the 
candidate  artists,  and  based  on  the  artist's  previous  work 
and  the  interview,  selects  an  artist(s)  to  collaborate  with 
the  architect  and  the  city  department  to  integrate  art  into 
the  project.  Two  Massachusetts  artists  and  two  out-of- 
state  artists  were  interviewed  by  the  Committee. 
Cambridge  artist,  Mags  Harries  received  the  commission 
to  create  public  art  for  Fresh  Pond. 

As  a  long-time  resident  of  West  Cambridge  and  a 
daily  user  of  Fresh  Pond,  Mags  Harries  welcomed  an 
opportunity  to  create  public  art  in  her  own  community. 
After  months  of  research,  meetings,  and  the  creation  and 
review  of  her  "idea  book"  with  the  Water  Department  and 
the  architects,  the  artist  was  asked  by  the  Water 
Department  and  the  architects  to  work  with  them  on  the 
design  of  a  functional  water  feature  for  the  reservation. 

The  proposal  involved  opening  up  the  sole 
underground  water  channel  to  reveal  the  water  as  it  flows 
into  Fresh  Pond  from  the  Hobbsbrook  and  Stonybrook 
Reservoirs,  allowing  integration  of  a  water  piece  into  the 
site  rather  than  the  creation  of  an  expensive  and  artificial 
free-standing  water  sculpture. 

The  waterway  will  emphasize  the  flow  (volume) 
and  sound  of  water,  and  the  overlook  will  provide 
unobstructed  views  of  the  Pond.  River  rocks  placed  in  the 
stream  bed,  plantings,  and  a  rustic  stone  arch  over  the 
observation  point  (a  boat  structure)  are  proposed  in 
human-scale  and  in  response  to  the  natural  surroundings. 
The  art  is  intended  to  provide  a  respite  and  a  quiet  refuge 
from  the  bustle  of  the  city.  The  soothing  sound  of 
flowing  water  will  submerge  some  of  the  city  noise;  the 
sight  and  sound  of  water  will  help  to  raise  awareness  of 
the  purpose  of  Fresh  Pond  as  Cambridge's  water  supply 
while  focusing  attention  on  the  importance  of  water  as  a 
great  but  fragile  resource.  Without  being  explicitly 
didactic,  the  art  reveals  the  source  and  amount  of  the 
water  that  is  used  in  Cambridge  each  day.  Children  and 
adults  who  tour  Fresh  Pond  with  the  park  ranger  will 
benefit  from  the  weir  art  project's  educational 
component.  Fresh  Pond  is  with  in  walking  distance  of 
several  elementary  schools  which  allows  Water 
Department  educate  children  about  water:  where  it  comes 
from  and  how  it  is  treated.  These  efforts  serve  to  increase 
the  understanding  about  the  critical  need  to  preserve  this 
valuable  natural  resource. 

Two  public  art  projects  were  initiated  by  the  Arts 
Council  in  conjunction  with  the  water  commission.  To 
generate  discussion  and  educate  the  public  about  the  role 
of  artists  in  water  projects,  CAC  sponsored  a  two-day 
symposium,  entitled  "Waterworks."  An  audience  of  230 
included  people  from  as  far  away  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Atlanta  who  joined  some  50  Cantabridgians.  The  14 
presenters  included  public  artists,  writers,  engineers,  and 
environmentalists  from  Cambridge,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

The  symposium  examined  a  variety  of  water 
projects,  ranging  from  artists'  involvement  in  the 
restoration  of  natural  habitats  to  ingenious  uses  of  new 
water  technologies.  Presenters,  such  as  is  an  internation¬ 
ally-acclaimed  pioneer  in  ecological  art,  Patricia 
Johanson,  discussed  her  water  purification  art  while 
Seattle  artist,  Loma  Jordan,  presented  her  contribution  to 
the  creation  of  a  large-scale  storm  water  treatment  system 
in  Washington.  Public  artist  Mags  Harries,  landscape 
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architect  John  Kissida,  and  The  Water  Department 
Managing  Director,  Mike  Nicoloro  presented  their 
collaborative  design  for  the  weir  at  Fresh  Pond. 

A  competition  to  design  a  new  logo  for  the 
Cambridge  Water  Department  was  conducted  by  CAC 
and  attracted  152  design  submissions,  ranging  from  pen 
and  ink  sketches  to  computerized  images.  A  jury  of  three 
design  professionals  worked  with  representatives  of  the 
Water  Department  to  narrow  the  submissions  to  seven 
finalists.  After  displaying  the  seven  final  designs  at  the 
Water  Department  for  a  week,  the  Water  Department 
employees  met  and  chose  the  winning  design  submitted 
by  Erik  Kuniholm,  a  Cambridge  designer.  The  logo  will 
be  used  on  Water  Department  trucks,  letterhead,  T-shirts, 
and  educational  materials. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  fabrication  of  five 
permanent  public  artworks  was  completed  and  installation 
of  the  art  is  scheduled  for  Central  Square,  Quincy  Square, 
Frisoli  Youth  Center,  and  the  Minuteman  Bikeway  in  the 
fall.  Most  permanent  public  art  projects  require  two  to 
three  years  to  complete  from  the  time  the  artist  is  selected 
to  collaborate  with  the  architect,  fabricate  and  install  the 
art,  and  participate  in  a  public  dedication  of  the  art. 

Public  Art  Maintenance  and  Conservation 

After  conservators  completion  of  the  1996 
assessment  of  the  City's  public  art  collection,  CAC 
contracted  for  the  restoration  of  the  most  deteriorated 
artworks  during  this  fiscal  year.  To  date  nine  sculptures 
and  three  murals  have  been  restored.  Also,  moving  and 
reconfiguration  of  the  sculpture  in  Area  IV  was 
successfully  completed. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  efforts  concentrating 
on  cleaning  and  preventive  maintenance  were  begun  by 
the  conservators.  Minor  structural  problems,  surface 
cleaning,  and  application  of  protective  coats  were 
addressed  on  a  collection-wide  basis,  while  more 
extensive  maintenance  issues  were  approached  case-by- 
case  in  consultation  with  the  artists.  Working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  conservators,  four  students  were 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  have  hands-on  training  in 
the  preservation  of  contemporary  public  art. 


Holly  Salmon,  an  intern  in  the  public  art 
conservation  and  maintenance  program, 
performs  material  tests  for  conservation  of  the 
“Never  Green  Tree”  by  William  Wainwright  in 
Canal  Park. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  administration  of  the  public 
arts  program,  CAC  was  able  to  provide  with  a 
conservator  for  commissioned  artists  during  development 
of  an  art  proposal.  The  consultation  allowed  the  artist  to 
make  informed  decisions  about  materials  used  in  a  public 
artwork  to  ensure  its  longevity  and  for  the  Arts  Council 
to  provide  adequate  conservation  and  maintenance. 

ARTS  ADVOCACY 

One  of  ways  the  Cambridge  Arts  Council  functions 
is  as  a  Local  Cultural  Council  (LCC)  within  the  network 
of  local  councils  across  the  state.  Each  year  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  (MCC)  allocates 
Massachusetts  Arts  Lottery  funds  for  re-granting  to  each 
LCC. 

Twenty-four  projects  in  the  visual,  performing  and 
literary  arts  received  a  total  of  $33,546.  An  additional 
$2,856  was  awarded  as  PASS  grants,  which  provided 
students  a  reduced  admission  to  MCC  approved 
performances  by  groups  such  as  Alvin  Alley  Dance 
Theater  and  the  Boston  Ballet. 

The  Arts  Lottery  Committee,  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Cambridge  Arts  Council,  reviewed  74  applications  in 
the  fall.  Four  separate  meetings  to  review  applications  by 
discipline  were  held  so  that  professionals  in  each 
discipline  could  assess  the  applications  in  detail.  The  full 
committee  reconvened  to  make  final  recommendations  to 
MCC  for  funding.  This  in-depth  process  ensured  that 
each  application  was  carefully  considered. 

The  twenty-four  projects  that  received  grant 
awards,  supported  a  variety  of  projects  including:  an 
autobiographical  bookmaking  course  for  children  by 
Trina  Lion  at  the  Cambridge  Community  Center, 
performances  of  original  works  written  and  performed  by 
the  Jazz  Composers  Alliance,  a  documentary 
photographic  exhibition  held  at  the  Senior  Center  by  Ted 
Polumbaum  about  Sanitation  workers  from  the 
Cambridge  Works  Department,  and  an  intergenerational 
dance  performance  choreographed  by  Marta  Renzi  for  the 
Back  Porch  Dance  Company  at  Cambridge  Multicultural 
Arts  Center. 


A  photo  of  a  City  DPW  worker  taken  by  Arts 
Lottery  grant  recipient:  Ted  Polumbaum.  The 
photo  of  Ed  Corey  of  the  Works  was  part  of 
Polumbaum’s  exhibit  at  the  Cambridge  Senior 
Center. 
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In  the  fall,  the  Arts  Council  announced  new  efforts 
to  more  fully  fund  projects  that  are  awarded  support. 
Additionally,  the  Arts  Council  announced  a  new  date  for 
the  Community  Input  Meeting  for  next  year's  grant  cycle. 
Annually,  the  CAC  has  held  a  community  input  meeting 
to  acquire  information  from  the  community  about  the 
cultural  climate  in  Cambridge  and  to  obtain 
recommendations  for  funding  priorities.  This  meeting, 
usually  held  in  the  fall,  was  moved  to  early  summer  in  an 
attempt  to  get  timely  information  from  the  community 
members. 

Day  Without  Art 

In  commemoration  of  World  AIDS  Day  on 
December  1,  the  Arts  Council  joined  forces  with  80 
businesses  and  individuals  in  the  community  to  present  a 
week-long  schedule  of  events.  Information  from  various 
health  service  centers  was  distributed  throughout  the 
City.  Presentations  by  organizations  such  as,  ProArte 
Chamber  Orchestra,  Dance  Complex,  and  Cambridge 
Community  Television,  expressed  through  the  arts  the  far 
reaching  effects  of  the  HIV/ AIDS  epidemic  in  our 
community  and  world-wide. 

The  Arts  Council  presented  an  afternoon  program 
at  the  Middle  East  Restaurant  which  highlighted  Ecstacies 
and  Devotions,  a  new  dance  choreographed  by  Tommy 
Neblett.  Mr.  Neblett  with  Bryan  Steele  danced  a  moving 
performance  about  homosexuality,  AIDS,  and  religion. 
Pincurl,  an  all  women’s  group  made  its  debut 
performance  starring  CD  Collins.  The  afternoon 
concluded  with  a  screening  of  SILVERLAKE  LIFE:  The 
View  from  Here,  a  self-documentary  of  a  couple's 
journey  with  the  disease  and  death.  The  program  drew  a 
crowd  of  more  than  a  hundred  people,  many  of  whom 
were  of  high  school  age  and  members  of  high-risk 
populations. 

CAC  makes  a  commitment  to  and  interacts  with 
local  artists  in  its  programs.  The  artists  "business" 
workshops,  in  response  to  requests  from  local  artists, 
were  well  attended  and  will  be  repeated  through  a 
collaboration  with  the  Cambridge  Center  for  Adult 
Education. 

Street  Performers 

With  the  Cambridge  Police  Department,  CAC 
implements  the  Street  Performance  Ordinance.  CAC 
works  with  a  broad  range  of  performers  to  issue,  in 
person,  several  hundred  permits  each  season.  CAC 
employs  seasonal  Street  Performance  Monitors  who  act  as 
liaison  amongst  the  performers,  business  people  and 
residents.  Since  amending  the  Ordinance  and  increasing 
monitor  hours,  there  have  been  fewer  complaints  and 
citations  issued. 


Animal  Commission 

The  Cambridge  Animal  Commission  was  first 
established  by  an  ordinance  in  June  of  1979.  The  Animal 
Commission  provides  and  facilitates  programs  concerning 
animal  control  and  welfare  in  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

The  Animal  Commission  works  towards 
maintaining  and  promoting  Cambridge  as  a  safe 
environment  for  people,  pets  and  other  animals.  We  work 
to  accomplish  this  through  an  educational  and 


enforcement  approach.  The  Department  utilizes  its 
resources  to  encourage  responsible  pet  ownership  and  to 
also  manage  the  diverse  population  of  wildlife  that  co¬ 
exists  within  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

Administration 

•  During  FY97  the  Animal  Commission  licensed  over 
1750  dogs. 

•  Cambridge  Animal  Control  Officers,  serving  a  dual 
role  as  Animal  Inspectors,  issued  over  125  animal 
quarantines  which  resulted  in  over  300  in-house 
checks. 

•  The  Animal  Commission  continues  to  submit 
informational  articles  to  the  local  newspapers 
advising  residents  about  the  responsibilities  of  pet 
ownership  (leash  laws,  scoop  laws,  hot  cars,  etc.) 
and  the  protection  against  the  spread  of  rabies. 

•  Initiated  an  Emergency  Medical  Relief  Fund  to 
provide  care  for  stray  animals  that  need  medical 
treatment,  but  require  more  than  the  budget 
constraints  allow. 

•  Commission’s  Annual  Holocaust  Remembrance  The 
Animal  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  Chief 
Park  Ranger  at  the  Fresh  Pond  Reservoir  sponsored  a 
“dog  licensing  day”  at  the  Reservoir. 

Education 

•  Presented  a  “Dog  Bite  Prevention”  program  in  the 
Fletcher  Elementary  School. 

•  Brought  pets  into  the  Longfellow  School  extended 
care  program  to  discuss  responsible  pet  ownership. 
Children  also  came  to  the  Animal  Control  office  to 
learn  about  our  department. 

Enforcement 

•  During  FY97  there  were  327  citations  issued  for 
violations  of  the  Animal  Control  Ordinance. 

•  Within  FY97  over  130  stray  dogs  were  picked  up 

-  70%  returned  to  owner 

-  35%  Adopted 

Animal  Control  Officers  responded  to  over  3200 
calls  concerning  cruelty  to  animals,  barking  dogs,  loose 
dogs,  dog  waste,  injured  animals,  wildlife  related 
problems  and  feral/stray  cat  problems. 

Services 

•  Provided  two  (2)  low  cost  rabies  vaccination  clinics 
for  dogs  and  cats  -  244  animals  were  vaccinated. 

•  Cambridge  Animal  Control  has  increased  its 
distribution  of  low  cost  spay /neuter  certificates  for 
the  Friends  of  Animals  organization. 

•  Continued  assistance  to  residents  with  domestic  pet 
behavior  problems,  and  nuisance  wildlife  exclusion. 
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Rabies  Vaccination  Clinic  for  Dogs,  Spring  1997. 
The  Clinic  has  become  an  annual  event  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 


Fire 

The  Cambridge  Fire  Department  is  comprised  of 
two  (2)  Fire  Suppression  Divisions  and  several  Staff  or 
Support  Divisions. 

Fire  suppression  companies  are  responsible  for 
multiple  complex  tasks.  Fire  prevention  and 
extinguishment  were  the  original  reasons  for  a  fire 
department. 

Cambridge  is  the  sixth  most  densely  populated  City 
in  the  country.  Density  of  frame  construction,  added  to 
heavy  traffic  and  congested  parking,  pose  great  problems 
for  a  fire  department.  Confining  and  extinguishing  a  fire 
in  the  building  of  origin  without  injury  or  loss  of  life  is 
our  most  important  goal.  The  Cambridge  Fire 
Department  is  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
goal. 

The  Department  provides  a  high  level  of 
Emergency  Medical  Services.  Every  member  of  the 
department  is  trained  as  a  first  responder  and  is  certified 
in  the  use  of  the  automatic  defibrillator.  Over  50  %  of  the 
members  of  the  department  are  registered  Emergency 
Medical  Technicians. 

Additional  tasks  performed  by  members  of  the  Fire 
Companies  are  confined  space  rescue,  annual  testing  of 
fire  hose,  annual  service  tests  of  pumpers,  annual  hydrant 
inspections  and  flow  tests,  clearing  of  snow  and  ice 
around  hydrant,  training  sessions  for  all  members, 
inspections  of  smoke  detectors,  restoration  of  fire 
detection  and  wet  pipe  sprinkler  systems  after  activation. 

Two  extremely  fast  moving  and  difficult  fires 
tested  the  Cambridge  Fire  Department  during  FY96/97. 

On  December  8,  1996  seven  alarms  were  struck  on 
Box  215  for  a  fire  that  had  extended  to  and  involved  409- 
423  Cardinal  Medeiros  Avenue  and  1-7  Marcella  Street. 
This  was  a  fire  that  was  assuming  conflagration 
proportions  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  Fire  Department 
units. 

Control  and  extinguishment  of  this  fire  required 
the  rapid  and  precise  placement  of  multiple  hose  streams. 
Both  handlines  and  heavy  stream  appliances  were 
employed  to  deliver  the  large  volume  of  water  required  to 
achieve  extinquishment  of  this  incident. 


On  the  evening  of  January  30,  eight  alarms  were 
struck  on  Box  3261  for  a  rapidly  spreading  fire  on  Upton 
Street.  This  alarm  was  received  at  1646  hours.  The 
building  was  a  two  story  frame  row  house  at  14-28  Upton 
Street.  Temperature  was  18°F  and  a  wet  snow  was 
falling.  Weather  conditions  and  the  evening  rush  hour 
traffic  made  slow  and  treacherous  response  conditions  for 
fire  apparatus. 


8  alarm  fire  at  14  through  28  Upton  Street 


The  building  which  was  constructed  in  1871,  had 
undergone  numerous  renovations.  Multiple  concealed 
structural  voids  and  lack  of  fire  walls  made  it  difficult  to 
control  the  spread  of  fire  within  this  structure.  Severely 
exposed  adjacent  frame  dwellings  made  confinement  to 
the  fire  building  a  serious  issue. 

The  April  1,  1997  snowstorm  struck  a  crippling 
blow  for  Eastern  MA.  Snow  clearing  equipment  was 
presented  with  a  difficult  task.  The  Department  had 
successful  operations,  however,  tire  chains  were  installed 
on  all  apparatus  very  early  in  the  storm.  Firefighters  on 
foot  were  able  to  clear  hydrants  in  many  cases,  well 
before  the  streets  were  plowed.  We  were  equipped  and 
organized  to  provide  a  high  level  of  service  during  this 
emergency. 

Overview 

The  purpose  and  mission  of  the  Staff  Division  is  to 
support  the  suppression  personnel  in  the  performance  of 
their  mission. 

The  Fire  Prevention  Division  reports  a  great 
increase  in  construction  plan  reviews.  This  includes  new 
buildings  under  construction  and  existing  buildings  being 
renovated.  A  Fire  Prevention  Officer  also  participates  in 
inspections  conducted  by  the  City  Manager’s  Task  Force 
of  Licensed  Occupancies.  This  Division  supervises  fire 
companies  conducting  State  mandated  fire  inspections  of 
schools,  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  theaters. 

The  SARA  Office  is  responsible  for  the  safe  use 
and  storage  of  Hazardous  materials.  This  Office  is 
responsible  for  formation  and  operation  of  the  Local 
Emergency  Planning  Committee  (LEPC).  This  is  an 
extremely  active  and  effective  LEPC.  The  SARA  Office 
conducts  hazardous  material  awareness  training  for 
various  City  Departments  and  Local  Hospitals.  Fire 
Safety  Training  Sessions  are  presented  by  SARA  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  in  elderly  housing  facilities.  The 
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SARA  Office  recently  conducted  and  supervised  a  table 
top  exercise  of  a  mass  casualty  incident  to  test  readiness 
of  various  City  Departments. 

The  Training  Division  provides  a  most  important 
staff  function.  This  Division  evolved  from  the  position  of 
Drill  Mater  who  was  responsible  for  Department  training 
in  previous  years. 

The  Training  Division  provides  training  in  a 
multitude  of  subjects  which  prepares  firefighters  to 
effectively  and  safely  perform  their  duties.  Mandatory 
refresher  training  is  provided  in  the  following  areas: 

Annual  C.P.R.  Certification 

Quarterly  Semi  Auto  Defibrillator  Certification 

Every  Three  Years  First  Responder  EMS  Training 

The  Technical  Services  Division  is  responsible  for 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  equipment  required  to 
provide  service.  This  department  operates  out  of  eight 
fire  houses.  Technical  Services  is  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  these  buildings.  Six  of  the  houses  are  a  century 
old.  Although  these  are  sturdy  structures,  their  historic 
status  presents  unique  problems  when  repairs  are 
required. 

A  three  mechanic  motor  squad  is  under  the 
command  of  Technical  Services.  This  unit  performs  high 
quality  repair  of  fire  apparatus  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Project  management  and  maintenance  of  the  City  800 
MHz  radio  system  is  also  assigned  to  this  Division. 
Considerable  assistance  was  given  to  the  Emergency 
Communications  Department  placing  new  equipment  in 
service  and  in  implementing  new  dispatch  protocols. 

A  new  1250  GPM  pumper  was  purchased  and 
placed  in  service  with  Engine  Company  ft  1  at  491 
Broadway.  This  pumper  was  manufactured  by  Pierce  Fire 
Apparatus  Company  of  Wisconsin  and  is  equipped  with  a 
55-foot  articulating  boom  heavy  stream  appliance. 

Engine  Company  8  was  issued  an  Automatic 
External  Defibrillator  (AED).  This  was  the  eighth  AED 
placed  in  service  by  the  Department. 

The  Fire  Investigation  Unit  (FIU)  responds  to  all 
major  fires  and  may  be  dispatched  to  other  incidents  by 
the  Incident  Commander.  FIU  completed  126  cause  and 
origin  investigation  during  FY96/97.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  unit  in  1979  there  has  been  a 
substantial  decrease  in  incendiary  fires.  The  Chief 
Inspector  (FIU)  reports  directly  to  the  Fire. 

FY97  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

SARA  Office 

•  Conducted  15  fire  department  incident  Hazardous 
Materials  Investigations  of  which  six  were  chemical 
laboratory  related. 

•  Conducted  seven  Hazardous  Material  Investigations 
with  the  City  Managers  Inter-City-Agency  Hazardous 
Materials  Task  Force. 

•  Conducted  six  bio-tech  and  chemical  laboratory  risk 
assessment  surveys  and  education  sessions. 

•  Continued  to  monitor  the  Cambridge  Fire 
Departments  Chemical  Health  and  Safety  plan  and 
continued  to  file  the  Hazardous  Material  Exposure 
forms  from  the  members. 


•  Continued  to  file  and  monitor  Department  of 

Environmental  21E  310  CMR  40.000  (the 

Massachusetts  Contingency  Plan)  notifications. 

•  Consulted,  supervised  and  monitored  six  on-site 
unstable  chemical  remote  openings  at  Bio-tech  firms 
within  the  city,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Protection. 

•  Conducted  twelve  State  sanctioned  hazardous 

material  awareness  and  operation  level  training 

seminars  for  City  support  agencies. 

Using  FEMA  as  source  information,  a  comprehen¬ 

sive  Hazardous  Materials  and  Terrorism.  Guidance 
document  was  created  for  all  City  departments. 

•  Conducted  a  three-hour  threat  and  response  to  a 
Terrorism  Event  to  all  members  of  the  Local 
Emergency  Planning  Committee  and  all  Department 
heads.  FEMA,  the  FBI,  MBTA,  EPA  were  involved 
with  this  presentation. 

•  Conducted  a  Terrorism  table  top  and  limited 

emergency  medical  functional  exercise  at  the 

Emergency  Operations  Center  for  the  City  on  May  1. 
The  FBI,  EPA,  MBTA  and  Regional  Hazmat  Team 
Coordinator  participated  along  with  all  City 
Departments  in  this  successful  event. 

•  Conducted  four  required  monthly  meetings  with  the 
individual  chairpersons  of  the  Local  Emergency 
Planning  Committee  on  hazardous  materials  risk 
assessment  and  the  University  response  plans. 

•  Consulted  fire  Bio-Tech  firms  on  emergency  action 
plans  this  year. 

•  Advised  both  the  State  Bio-Tech  Committee  and  the 
Cambridge  Bio-Tech  Committee  at  a  seminar  held  at 
Genetics  Institute,  Cambridge,  on  the  necessity  of 
their  function  as  it  pertains  to  safety  and  health  issues 
in  the  community  with  particular  emphasis  on 
response  requirements  for  municipal  agencies. 

•  On  April  9-11,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  City  and  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  at 
the  National  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  SARA  Title  III  program  officials  on  the 
Massachusetts  State  LEPC  Committee. 

•  Addressed  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Federal  Safety 
Committee  at  Draper  Labs,  on  the  posture  and 
readiness  of  the  LEPC’s  in  Massachusetts  in 
emergency  planning  for  Hazardous  Materials  and 
Chemical,  and  biological  terrorism. 

•  Selected  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
participate  in  a  workshop  with  their  consultants  to 
develop  a  National  Plan  to  include  a  hot  line  to  assist 
Municipalities  in  understanding  and  complying  with 
Environmental  regulations. 

•  Continued  to  consult  and  interact  with  Cambridge- 
based  industries  or  hazardous  materials  issues 
covering  broad-based  federal  and  state  compliance. 
Spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  LEPC  at  a  number 
of  regional  industry-sponsored  seminars. 
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•  Continued  to  serve  on  the  State  Emergencies 
Response  Commission’s  Local  Emergency  Planning 
Liaison  Committee,  currently  working  on  LEPC 
certification  requirements  for  every  community. 

•  Attended  the  one-week  FEMA  Integrated  Emergency 
Management  Course/Consequences  of  Terrorism  at 
Mt.  Weather,  Virginia. 

•  Participated  in  the  1997  Toxics  Use  Reduction 
Networking  Grants  Program  with  the  Local 
Emergency  Planning  Committees,  which  include 
Springfield,  Newton  and  Waltham.  The  committee 
developed  a  resource  booklet  summarizing  various 
state  and  federal  laws  and  regulations  with  a  focus  on 
the  Massachusetts  Toxic  Use  Reduction  Act. 

•  Wrote  a  grant  for  the  student  awareness  of  fire 
education  (SAFE)  program  which  received  $7,000 
from  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
This  program  is  a  continuation  of  a  statewide 
program  to  educate  children  on  fire  safety, 
particularly  in  the  misuse  of  smoking  materials.  We 
introduced  this  program  last  year  in  a  pilot  program 
at  the  Peabody  School.  This  year  the  program  was 
implemented  at  the  Agassiz,  Maynard,  King,  M.E. 
Fitzgerald,  and  Graham  Park  schools.  The  funding 
for  this  program  was  reduced  to  half  of  what  we 
requested  and  future  funding  is  projected  to  be  cut 
again. 

•  Presented  a  robot  enhanced  fire  safety  program  to  all 
Cambridge  Schools  during  fire  prevention  week.  This 
program  was  brought  to  the  schools  for  the  past  11 
years.  We  have  increased  fire  safety  knowledge  for 
school  children  by  the  fire  departments  program 
which  uses  a  series  of  repetitive  building  blocks  of 
the  ABC’s  of  fire. 

•  Conducted  a  one-hour  “Talk  to  Pluggie”  call  in 
television  show  every  day  during  Fire  Prevention 
Week.  Pluggie  is  the  fire  departments  talking  fire 
hydrant  robot. 

•  Conducted  an  open  house  program  at  all  fire  stations 
in  the  City.  Plastic  fire  helmets  and  fire  safety 
brochures  were  given  to  all  visitors.  In  addition,  we 
presented  for  the  fifth  year  of  fire  safety,  a 
demonstration  at  the  Cambridgeside  Galleria.  The 
event  included  representatives  from  the  Shriners 
Hospital.  The  fire  department  had  Ladder  2  for 
demonstrations  and  the  department  robots  put  on  a 
continuous  show.  The  department  took  pictures  of  all 
the  children  at  the  mall  with  the  robots  and 
distributed  them  to  each  child  present. 

•  Attended  the  Charles  Square  Official  Tree  Lighting 
Ceremonies  with  our  new  Sparky  the  Fire  Dog.  This 
was  the  kick  off  event  to  our  annual  TOYS  FOR 
TOTS  campaign.  A  program  that  the  fire  department 
co-sponsors  in  the  City  of  Cambridge  with  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

•  Directed  the  Annual  TOYS  FOR  TOTS  program 
within  the  City  and  was  the  liaison  for  the  State 
Committee  to  local  business  participants. 

•  Presented  our  Annual  Fire  Safety  Program  in  all  the 
elderly  high  rise  buildings  in  the  city  for  the  11th 


successive  year.  This  year  we  took  pictures  of  all  the 
participants  and  issued  each  of  them  a  plastic  badge 
with  their  picture  and  our  official  SAFE  logo. 

•  Participated  in  the  National  Night  Out  Against 
Crime,  The  Area  4  Crime  Task  Force  drug  free 
community  fair,  The  Annual  Multi-Culture  Labor 
Day  Happening,  The  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital  Safety 
day,  the  Harvard  Community  Health  Safety  Day. 

•  Presented  fire  safety  education  programs  to  twelve 
participating  industrial  facilities,  which  included  fire 
extinguisher  training,  evacuation  procedure  training, 
and  fire  safety  training. 

•  Continued  to  coordinate  the  Fire  departments 
participation  in  Community  activities. 

•  Assisted  in  writing  evacuation  plans  for  seven 
industrial  locations  and  12  residential  locations 
within  the  city. 

•  Continued  to  monitor  and  distribute  maps  and  other 
materials  to  the  Fire  Stations  in  support  of  the 
Cambridge  Office  of  Tourism. 

Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

•  Over  115  major  plan  reviews  were  conducted  by  this 
office  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  city  is 
experiencing  a  major  building  boom  with  both  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings  being  renovated. 
Any  changes,  additions  to  or  newly  installed  fire 
alarm  or  sprinkler  systems  is  reviewed  by  this 
department  for  code  compliance.  Fire  Companies  in 
whose  district  the  construction  is  taking  place, 
performs  weekly  inspections  for  familiarization, 
misuse  of  flammables  and  debris  accumulation.  A 
final  fire  alarm  test  is  witnessed,  before  the 
Certificate  of  Occupancy  is  issued. 

•  Monitored  all  sites  where  burning  operations  took 
place.  Numerous  site  visits  were  conducted  to  ensure 
that  all  safety  guidelines  are  adhered  to.  Any  burning 
or  welding  operation  performed  by  contractors  in  this 
city  require  a  permit.  All  burning  or  welding 
operations  require  a  fire  watch 

•  Personnel  from  this  office  are  part  of  a  joint  task 
force  for  the  License  Commission.  Other  members  of 
the  task  force  are  Inspectional  Services,  Police 
Department  and  License  Commission  Personnel.  On 
a  yearly  basis,  all  licensed  establishment  are  visited 
without  notice  to  ensure  that  life  safety  code  issues 
and  regulations  are  being  complied  with. 

•  Underground  storage  tanks  continued  to  be  removed, 
and  were  monitored  closely. 

Supervised  by  Fire  Prevention  Personnel 

•  State  mandated  inspections  of  schools,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  hotels,  clinics,  theaters,  elderly 
housing  and  day  care  centers  were  carried  out  by  the 
fire  suppression  forces. 

•  The  fire  suppression  forces  in-service  inspection 
program  concentrated  on  residential  buildings  to 
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make  tenants  and  owners  aware  of  any  potential  fire 
hazards  that  may  exist  at  their  property.  In  addition, 
they  inspected  and  tested  the  early  warning  fire 
detection  system  and  answered  any  questions 
pertaining  to  life  safety  issues. 

•  Complaints  of  fire  hazards  received  by  this  office 
were  monitored  and  initially  investigated  by  the  fire 
suppression  forces.  If  the  local  fire  company  is 
unable  to  resolve  the  problem,  this  office  follows  up. 

•  Prior  to  the  sale  of  any  residential  property,  an 
inspection  by  the  fire  department  is  mandated  to 
make  sure  that  the  automatic  fire  detection  system  is 
in  good  working  order. 

•  Permits  are  issued  annually  for  the  storage  of 
flammable  liquids  and  at  least  one  on-site  visit  per 
issued  .permit  is  conducted  by  the  fire  suppression 
forces  to  see  that  the  storage  and  use  are  being  done 
properly  and  safely. 

Fire  Prevention  Division  Inspections 


Special  Fire  Suppression  System  Permits  issued  24 

Sprinkler  System  Permits  Issued  124 

Fire  Alarm  System  Permits  Issued  1 16 

Welding  Permits  215 

Tank  Installations  -  Above  Ground  10 

Tank  Installations  -  Below  Ground  13 

Tank  Removals  56 

Christmas  Tree  Permits  8 

Tar  Kettles  6 

Other  Permits  Issued  21 

TOTAL  593 

Company  Inspection 

Public  Schools  129 

Private  Schools  48 

Parochial  Schools  34 

Day  Care  150 

Nursing  Homes  23 

Elderly  Housing  47 

Halfway  Houses  23 

Clinics  23 

Hospitals  20 

Hotels  45 

Restaurants  25 

Theaters  32 

Smoke  Detectors  Inspections  1 ,268 

In-Service  Inspections  485 

TOTAL  2,352 

Amount  Flammable  Liquid  Storage  Inspections 

Engine  1  70 

Engine  2  10 

Engine  3  39 

Engine  4  30 

Engine  5  27 

Engine  6  23 


Engine  8 

51 

Engine  9 

20 

Ladder  1 

29 

Ladder  2 

42 

Ladder  3 

68 

Ladder  4 

14 

TOTAL 

380 

Smoke  Detector  Inspections 

Engine  1 

138 

Engine  2 

63 

Engine  3 

97 

Engine  4 

147 

Engine  5 

122 

Engine  6 

85 

Engine  8 

113 

Engine  9 

136 

Ladder  1 

53 

Ladder  2 

59 

Ladder  3 

64 

Ladder  4 

191 

TOTAL 

1,268 

Certificates  of  Occupancy 

194 

Safety  Inspections 

Task  Force 

256 

License  Sign  Off 

86 

Safety  Re-Inspections 

Task  Force 

110 

License  Sign  Off 

34 

Technical  Services  Division 

Technical  Services  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
purchasing  maintenance  of  the  departments  assets.  The 
Fire  Departments  assets  include  eight  fire  houses,  all  the 
apparatus  and  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
various  pieces  of  specialized  equipment  that  are  required 
to  operate  an  urban  fire  department. 

Technical  Services  provides  project  management 
and  technical  support  and  maintenance  for  the  city’s  800 
MHz  trounced  communications  system  infrastructure. 
This  system  includes  numerous  radio  base  stations  and 
receivers  located  both  above  and  below  ground  in  the 
MBTA  subway  transit  tunnels,  and  mall  parking 
facilities.  This  computerized  radio  system  provides  two 
way  radio  communication  for  all  the  city  departments. 
The  system  management  and  repair  of  over  one  thousand 
portable  and  mobile  radios  are  handled  by  this  division. 

The  research  and  design  of  new  fire  apparatus  is 
one  of  the  more  challenging  pieces  of  equipment  to 
purchase.  Custom  apparatus  are  required  to  traverse  the 
narrow  streets  of  Cambridge  many  of  which  were 
designed  for  horse  drawn  carriages.  The  new  apparatus 
are  required  to  meet  and  exceed  the  regulations  of 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Fire  Protection  Agency 
(NFPA),  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  as  well  as 
other  federal  and  state  laws.  The  new  regulations  have 
increased  the  size  and  weight  of  fire  apparatus 
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nationwide,  again  in  challenge  for  Cambridge  with  its 
narrow  streets,  and  especially  difficult  to  fit  this  new 
equipment  in  fire  houses  with  historic  arched  doors  made 
for  horse  drawn  apparatus. 

This  specialized  apparatus  requires  regular 
preventative  maintenance  and  technical  expertise  in 
troubleshooting  and  repairing  these  complex  vehicles. 

The  Technical  Services  motor  squad  unit  is 
responsible  for  handling  the  maintenance  needs  of  the 
Fire  Department.  The  motor  squad  unit  now  handles 
virtually  all  the  departments  repairs  in-house,  resulting  in 
a  significant  budget  savings.  The  unit  can  now  perform 
these  functions  faster,  with  less  down  time,  as  well  as 
upgrading  the  equipment  to  aid  in  its  longevity. 

Fire  Investigation  Unit 

The  Fire  Investigation  Unit  completed  126  cause 
and  origin  fire  investigations  during  the  FY97.  Of  these, 
the  vast  majority  of  fires  was  found  to  have  been  caused 
by  accidental  means.  All  major  fires  during  the  year, 
including  the  eighth  alarm.  Box  8-3261  and  the  seventh 
alarm,  Box  7-215,  were  found  to  have  been  of  accidental 
cause.  This  trend  in  the  City  of  Cambridge  reflects  the 
national  trend  of  reduced  numbers  of  incendiary  fires. 
The  Cambridge  Fire  Investigation  Unit  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  trend  due  to  its  history  of  thorough 
investigation  and  follow-up  of  all  fires  where  the  incident 
commander  has  determined  that  the  cause  is  incendiary  or 
suspicious,  or  where  the  incident  commander  is  unable  to 
determine  the  cause. 

Perpetrators  or  suspects  in  incendiary  fires  were 
processed  through  the  criminal  justice  system  and/or 
through  social  agencies  and  programs  such  as  the  Juvenile 
Firesetters  Program.  During  this  year,  as  in  past  years, 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Fire  Department  -  Fire 
Investigation  Unit  have  worked  cooperatively  with 
members  of  other  Metro  Fire  Departments,  the 
Cambridge  Police  Department,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Massachusetts  State  Fire  Marshal’s  Office, 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms.  In  fire  investigations,  as  in  most  work  in  the 
fire  service  field,  the  front  line  of  defense  is  the 
Firefighter  in  the  company.  The  Fire  Investigation  Unit 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the  company  Firefighter’s  crucial 
role  in  awareness,  observance,  preservation, 
documentation,  and  reporting  of  cause  and  origin  related 
information. 


Removing  trapped  victim  from  automobile 
Training  Division 

The  Training  Division  conducted  lessons  in  many 
fire  service  related  topics  over  this  past  year.  The 
methods  of  instruction  included  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  practical  work  evolutions.  Most  were  conducted  in- 
house  with  field  visits  to  appropriate  sites  around  the  City 
and  to  other  facilities  like  the  Massachusetts  Firefighting 
Academy. 

Mandatory  refresher  training  was  conducted  on  a 
required  time  table,  including  CPR  training  and  semi¬ 
automatic  defibrillator  recertification.  Annual  pump 
testing  was  performed  by  each  company  under  the 
direction  of  this  division.  Confined  Space  Rescue 
Training  is  another  area  now  addressed  by  the  department 
that  requires  mandatory  refresher  training  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  first  annual  16  hour  refresher  program  was 
conducted  by  Urban  Heart  Rescue  with  the  cooperation  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  Cambridge  Electric  Light 
Company. 

Other  major  subject  areas  covered  in  training 
sessions  were  self-contained  breathing  apparatus, 
operations  in  the  subway,  fire  department  nozzles  and  fire 
ground  hydraulics. 

New  equipment  purchases  required  familiarization 
drills  including  a  new  1250  gpm  pumping  apparatus  for 
Engine  1  and  a  3rd  rail  tester  for  the  Rescue  company. 

Several  Training  Bulletins  were  distributed  to  the 
companies  garnered  from  various  sources  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  related  to  the  operations  of  this 
department.  The  most  important  topic  addressed  the  most 
number  of  times  involves  the  safety  of  the  members 
operating  at  the  scene  of  an  emergency. 
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SUBJECT:  Activity  by  Fire  Company  for  FY96  -  FY97 


ComDanv 

Fire  Dutv 

Medical  Services 

False  Alarms 

Mutual  Aid 

Totals 

Engine 

491  Broadway 
Headquarters 

1,471 

203 

107 

0 

1,781 

Ladder  #1 

u 

1,200 

78 

96 

33 

1,407 

Rescue  #1 

u 

678 

2,931 

13 

1 

3,623 

Rescue  #2 

u 

446 

2,062 

13 

0 

2,521 

Engine  #2 

378  Mass.  Ave. 
Lafayette  Square 

1,382 

1,248 

145 

6 

2,781 

Ladder  #3 

u 

1,222 

111 

153 

1 

1,487 

Engine  #3 

173  Cambridge  St. 
East  Cambridge 

676 

553 

100 

10 

1,339 

Ladder  #2 

u 

683 

98 

102 

1 

884 

Engine  #4 

2029  Mass.  Ave. 
Porter  Square 

751 

747 

50 

24 

1,572 

Engine  #5 

1384  Cambridge  St. 
Inman  Square 

1,153 

610 

176 

47 

1,986 

Engine  #6 

176  River  St. 

851 

462 

117 

0 

1,430 

Engine  #8 

113  Garden 

Taylor  Square 

960 

263 

86 

0 

1,309 

Ladder  #4 

U 

952 

91 

68 

2 

1,113 

Engine  #9 

167  Lexington  Ave. 

571 

343 

38 

35 

967 

TOTALS 

12,996 

9,800 

1,254 

150 

24,200 

Police 

Assault 

Burglary 

643 

929 

473 

774 

463 

953 

381 

791 

Larceny 

3  563 

3  551 

3  313 

2  973 

For  eight 

of  the  past  eleven  years,  including  1996, 

Auto  Theft 

964 

761 

558 

544 

the  totals  for  serious  crimes  have  decreased.  The 

1996 

Index  Totals  6  384 

5  864 

5  620 

4  951 

crime  index  of  4,951  was  the  lowest  total  reported  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  (FBI)  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  Program,  since  the  Department  began 
measuring  crime.  The  Part  One  Crime  Index  for  1996 
registered  a  11.9%  decrease,  compared  to  1995,  (5,620 
incidents). 

Analysis  reveals  that  violent  crime  decreased  by 
19.2%  while  property  crime  decreased  by  10.7%  in  1996 
when  compared  to  1995  totals. 

The  most  notable  decreases  came  with  robbery  (- 
23.1%),  which  declined  for  the  first  time  in  three  years 
and  has  never  been  lower;  assault  (-17.7%)  which 
achieved  the  lowest  statistic  this  decade;  burglary 
(-17.0%)  which  settled  at  under  800  incidents  for  only 
the  second  time  in  30  years;  and  larceny  (-10.3%)  which 
fell  under  3,000  incidents  for  the  first  time  since  1980. 


Crime 


Murder 

Rape 

Robbery 


1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

2 

1 

3 

1 

30 

28 

35 

34 

253 

276 

295 

227 

The  Crime  Analysis  Unit  published  the  1996 
Annual  Crime  Report  and  Neighborhood  and  District 
Crime  Profiles.  A  Neighborhood  Crime  Profile  is 
comprised  of  statistics  for  the  City’s  thirteen 
neighborhoods  as  designated  by  the  Community 
Development  Department.  The  focus  of  the  report  is  on 
the  five  target  crimes  the  Crime  Analysis  Unit  monitors 
to  establish  thresholds  and  to  forecast  potential  crime 
trends.  Data  on  drug  arrests,  ongoing  crime  trends, 
community  concerns  and  crime  projections  can  be  found 
in  the  year’s  review  for  each  neighborhood.  Similar 
profiles  were  issued  for  the  City’s  business  districts. 
Neighborhood  and  Business  Crime  Profiles  are  updated 
and  issued  quarterly. 

The  Crime  Analysis  Unit  utilizes  a  set  of 
systematic  analytical  processes  to  identify  evolving  or 
existent  crime  patterns.  This  data  is  published  in  the 
Daily  Crime  Bulletin  which  is  distributed  throughout  the 
department.  The  major  objectives  of  the  Crime  Analysis 
Unit  are  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  cleared  through 
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arrest,  provide  investigative  leads  for  detectives,  and 
establish  operational  data  for  management  decisions 
concerning  the  deployment  of  resources  by  location  and 
activity.  Some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Unit 
include:  the  creation  of  an  interim  records  management 
system  to  support  the  department’s  analytical  function, 
the  linking  of  the  computer-aided  dispatch  system  to  a 
database  so  that  long-range  management  studies  and 
monthly  reports  can  be  produced,  and  the  utilization  of 
geographic  information  systems  to  provide  crime 
information  to  the  department  and  the  community. 

$877,363  in  grant  funds  were  solicited  and 
approved  for  various  programs  during  the  fiscal  year: 

•  $380,843  from  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Public  Safety  to  implement  community  policing 
initiatives  citywide. 

•  $214,950  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
for  a  crime  prevention  through  environmental  design 
training,  purchase  of  new  motorcycles,  and 
additional  laptop  computers  for  marked  vehicles. 

•  $66,570  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
hiring  of  six  (6)  bilingual  officers  (third  of  three 
years). 

•  $28,000  from  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Public  Safety  to  assist  in  the  continuation  of  the 
DARE  Program. 

•  $100,000  from  the  US  Department  of  Justice  for  an 
innovative  collaborative  effort  with  the  community 
and  neighborhood  health  clinics  to  combat  domestic 
violence. 

•  $20,000  from  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Public  Safety,  in  accordance  with  the  violence  against 
women  act,  to  improve  the  level  of  awareness  within 
the  community  about  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
offenders. 

•  $7,000  from  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  History 
Systems  Board  to  provide  a  faster  and  more  reliable 
connection  to  state  and  federal  criminal  justice 
information. 

•  $60,000  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for 
expanding  the  department’s  mobile  computing 
network. 

Last  summer,  emphasis  was  placed  on  creating 
“user  friendly”  parks  throughout  the  City.  The  objective 
was  to  enhance  a  sense  of  safety  via  police  visibility  in 
neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds.  This  initiative 
involved  five  uniformed  officers  per  evening,  who 
patrolled  up  to  three  designated  parks  during  each 
assignment.  All  parks  in  the  City  were  patrolled. 

The  use  of  directed  patrol  assignments  continued  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  patrol  operations.  On  a  daily  basis 
“hot-spots”  and  extra  attention  designated  locations  were 
targeted  for  a  “park  &  walk”  patrol.  In  a  proactive  way, 
the  use  of  these  patrol  assignments  had  a  positive  impact 
on  criminal  activity  and  reducing  the  fear  of  crime. 
Additionally,  by  having  officers  perform  these  activities, 
they  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  how  a  police 
officer  affect  what  is  occurs  in  their  assigned  areas. 


A  Commercial  Vehicle  Enforcement  Unit  was 
initiated  with  the  primary  responsibility  of  enforcing 
truck  restrictions  and  enforcing  commercial  vehicle 
standards.  This  Unit  was  responsible  for  stopping  1,136 
trucks,  issuing  829  citations  for  various  violations, 
weighing  210  trucks,  and  citing  111  trucks  for 
overweight. 

The  Department  appointed  it’s  first  Liaison  to  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  community.  This  liaison  will  coordinate 
and  attend  meetings  with  the  gay  and  lesbian  community, 
conduct  sensitivity  training,  and  address  any  issues  or 
concerns  within  the  department. 

The  Investigation  Section  worked  on  a  number  of 
high  profile  cases  during  the  fiscal  year: 

•  A  warrant  services  operation  was  conducted  which 
was  aimed  at  apprehensions  of  recidivist  offenders 
charged  with  violent  crimes  and  narcotics  offenses.  A 
total  of  55  wanted  felons  were  taken  into  custody. 

•  The  Special  Investigations  Unit  (vice/narcotics) 
brought  forward  319  criminal  complaints,  primarily 
for  street  level  narcotics  violations. 

•  The  Special  Investigations  Unit  conducted  a 
successfiil  undercover  operations  into  a  locally- 
owned  and  operated  “escort”  service  that  engaged  in 
sophisticated  and  widespread  prostitution  activities. 
Seven  (7)  people,  including  the  company  owner, 
were  arrested  and  charged. 

•  In  a  joint  investigation  with  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  Special  Investigation  Unit  broke  up  a 
drug  smuggling  enterprise  and  recovered  more  than 
50  pounds  of  marijuana  that  was  intended  for  local 
distribution. 

•  Detectives  developed  working  alliances  with  other 
city  agencies  and  the  Cambridge  District  Court  to 
launch  initiatives  aimed  at  curbing  the  crime  of 
graffiti  throughout  the  City.  A  graffiti  database  was 
established  in  order  to  attack  the  problem  -  both  the 
most  serious  offenders  and  the  newest  taggers. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Unit  conducted  follow-up 
investigations  and  victim/witness  outreach  in  each  of  the 
922  criminal  cases  handled  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Department  achieved  a  34%  on-scene  arrest  rate  for 
domestic  abuse  related  cases  -  nearly  twice  the  statewide 
arrest  rate. 

The  Community  Relations  Section  achieved  a 
number  of  accomplishments  in  working  with  the 
community: 

•  Enhanced  the  Rape  Aggression  Defense  Program 
(RAD)  for  residents  by  having  additional  personnel 
certified  to  teach  this  program.  The  program  teaches 
self-defense  techniques  to  women.  Eight  certified 
instructors  have  provided  the  program  to  over  250 
women  in  the  last  year. 

•  Continued  the  Officer  “Caring”  child  safety  robot 
program  in  the  elementary  schools.  Officer  “Caring” 
stresses  various  safety  issues  (i.e.,  school  bus  safety, 
bicycle  safety,  stranger  danger)  to  all  3"*  and  4th  grade 
students. 
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•  Greatly  enhanced  the  enforcement  of  bicycle  laws  by 
addressing  all  patrol  personnel  while  working  with 
the  community  groups.  A  new  Violation  of  City 
Ordinance  tag  book  was  developed  and  distributed. 

•  An  educational  component  of  the  bicycle  initiative 
was  developed.  Personnel  from  the  Community 
Relations  Section,  along  with  School  Department 
personnel,  developed  and  taught  a  comprehensive 
bicycle  safety  curriculum  to  all  school  children. 
These  lessons  included  proper  turning  signals, 
wearing  of  helmets,  the  laws  surrounding  proper 
operation  of  bicycles,  and  the  new  changes  in  the 
restricted  areas. 

•  Coordinated  an  evaluation  of  the  department’s 
community-oriented  policing  initiative  by  personnel 
of  the  Baltimore  County  Police  Department.  Six 
members  of  that  department,  who  have  been 
developing  and  performing  nationally  recognized 
problem-solving  for  over  14  years,  visited 
Cambridge  and  worked  with  many  members  of  the 
department.  In  addition,  visitors  interacted 
informally  with  community  members  and  citizens  in 
order  to  determine  citizen  satisfaction. 

•  Coordinated  the  production  of  a  “Senior  Safety” 
video  which  will  be  utilized  to  instruct  senior  citizens 
on  crime  prevention  techniques. 

•  Granted  25  “community  block  grants”  which  allowed 
for  community  groups  to  establish  and/or  enhance 
relationships  with  the  Police  Department  with  a  goal 
of  collaboration  in  problem  solving. 

•  Provided  staff,  administrative  and  financial  support 
for  four  (4)  “late  night”  basketball  leagues,  a  golf 
instructional  league,  and  a  card  collectors  club  for  the 
youth  of  the  City. 

•  Introduced  a  “Command  Post  -  Community  Van” 
with  various  functions.  The  van  will  be  a  mobile 
community  service  center  enabling  police  personnel 
will  take  the  van  to  scheduled  sites  throughout  the 
City  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  the  residents  in 
different  setting.  The  van  will  be  stocked  with  crime 
prevention  literature  as  well  as  other  information. 
The  mobility  of  the  vehicle  will  allow  visits  to  all 
neighborhoods  thereby  reaching  the  maximum 
number  of  residents. 

The  Department  revamped  its  in-service  training 
for  all  sworn  personnel.  Classroom  training  was  held  at 
Cambridge  College  with  instructors  introducing 
innovative  and  interactive  teaching  techniques. 

A  special  training  was  held  for  all  officers  who 
work  the  Harvard  Square  area  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  concerns  and  issues  that  the  merchants  and  residents 
of  the  area  are  encountering.  Representatives  from  the 
Harvard  Square  Business  Association  were  also  in 
attendance. 

All  license  to  carry  firearms  were  computerized  for 
accessibility  as  well  as  over  60%  of  the  firearms 
identification  cards. 

All  sworn  and  support  staff  of  the  police 
department  attended  specialized  diversity/cultural 
awareness  training  as  part  of  a  long  term  commitment  to 
community  policing  and  services. 


The  police  dispatch  function  was  transferred  to  the 
Emergency  Communication  Department  in  late  July, 
1996. 

During  the  fiscal  year.  Internal  Affairs  personnel 
conducted  33  citizen  complaint  investigations,  23  staff 
investigations  and  three  (3)  inspections.  In  addition,  25 
line  investigations  were  logged  in.  Upon  review  of  the  33 
citizen  complaints,  none  fell  into  the  categories  of 
“Officer  Involved  Criminal  Conduct”  or  “Civil  Rights 
Violations”.  While  three  cases  were  recorded  as 
“Excessive  Force”  complaints,  none  resulted  in  serious 
injury.  Officers  were  cleared  in  one  case  and  two 
complaints  were  withdrawn.  The  majority  of  complaints 
centered  on  areas  of  “Rude  Behavior”  and/or  “Improper 
Procedures”. 

Traffic,  Parking  & 
Transportation 

The  primary  function  of  the  Traffic,  Parking  and 
Transportation  Department  is  public  safety.  The 
Department  has  four  goals:  Increase  the  public  safety  of 
our  transportation  facilities;  support  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  City’s  residents,  businesses  and  institutions; 
enhance  the  Department’s  customer  service  orientation; 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operations  and 
procedures  of  the  Department.  The  Department  works 
closely  with  City  Departments  including  Public  Works, 
Police,  School,  Community  Development  and  others  in 
reaching  these  goals. 

Traffic  Engineering  Division 

•  Traffic  Impacts.  Worked  with  Community 
Development  to  review  traffic  impacts  of  various 
development  projects  such  as  Porter  Square  shopping 
center  rehabilitation,  Alewife  and  University  Park. 

•  Transportation  Planning.  Participated  in  the 
major  transportation  planning  projects  being 
undertaken  by  the  City,  including  Fresh  Pond 
Parkway,  Cambridgeport  Roadways,  North  Point  and 
Lafayette  Square/Mass.  Avenue. 

•  Trucks.  Performed  truck  study  and  secured  State 
approval  for  a  nighttime  restriction  on  Putnam 
Avenue  which  was  approved  and  instituted  on 
November  22,  1996.  Participated  in  the  ongoing  City 
Manager’s  Truck  Advisory  Committee  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  City’s  truck  policy. 

•  Pedestrians.  Participated  in  the  Pedestrian 
Committee.  Added  crossing  time  to  signals  at 
Harvard  Square  at  the  Coop,  Porter  Square  at  White 
Street,  Mass.  Avenue  and  Churchill  Avenue, 
Cambridge  Street  and  Miller  River  Apartments, 
Mass.  Avenue  and  Hancock  Street  and  Cambridge 
Street  at  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School. 

•  Bicycles.  Participated  in  the  Bicycle  Committee. 
Worked  with  the  Public  Works  repaving  program  to 
add  bicycle  lanes  to  Mass.  Avenue  and  Quincy 
Street.  Traffic,  Parking  and  Transportation  staff 
installed  edge  lines  on  Hampshire  Street,  bike  lane  on 
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Little  Concord  Avenue  and  completed  improvements 
to  Arsenal  Square.  The  Cambridge  Bicycle 
Regulations  were  completely  rewritten  and  bike 
riding  was  prohibited  on  sidewalks  in  Porter  Square, 
Inman  Square,  Huron  Village  and  along  Mass. 
Avenue  from  Shepherd  Street  to  Walden  Street.  Signs 
have  been  installed  in  these  areas  advising  bicyclists 
of  these  restrictions.  Continued  with  normal 
engineering  responsibilities  including:  issuing  street 
closing  or  obstruction  permits,  about  2,800, 
replacing  or  adding  signs,  about  1,500  signs;  and 
pavement  markings,  1,400  crosswalks  and  over  150 
miles  of  linear  lines. 

•  Signals.  Maintenance  of  the  132  signalized 
intersections  and  36  flashing  beacons.  Signals  on 
Concord  Avenue  at  Alpine  Street  and  First  Street  at 
Thorndike  Street  were  installed  to  improve  pedestrian 
and  vehicle  safety.  We  are  continuing  to  replace  the 
walk  signals  with  more  reliable  and  readable 
housings. 

•  Parking  Garages.  The  first  phase  of  improvements 
to  the  Green,  Franklin  &  Pearl  Parking  Garage  were 
begun.  These  include  structural  repairs,  water 
proofing  of  certain  areas  and  a  new  lighting  system 
for  the  whole  facility.  Additional  repairs  will  be  done 
in  the  coming  years. 

•  Schools.  The  School  Department,  Police  and 
Traffic,  Parking  and  Transportation  Department 
continue  to  evaluate  safety  and  transportation  issues 
in  a  coordinated  effort.  As  required  we  made  sure 
that  the  major  school  crosswalks  were  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  first  day  of  school. 

•  Traffic  Calming.  This  is  an  increasingly  important 
initiative  for  the  Department  in  dealing  with  the 
concerns  of  residents  about  vehicles  speeding  on 
residential  streets.  Projects  completed  during  the  year 
included  Mass.  Avenue  and  Arrow  Street,  Craigie 
Street  and  Berkeley  Street  and  construction  begun  on 
the  Berkshire  Street  and  York  Street.  Also  in  the 
planning  stages  are  Upland  Road,  Concord  Avenue, 
Third  Street,  Columbia  Street,  Orchard  Street, 
Oxford  Street  and  Line  and  Cambridge  Streets. 

Parking  Control  Division 

The  Parking  Control  Division  is  responsible  for  all 
public  on-street  and  off  street  parking  within  the  City. 
The  goal  of  the  Division  is  to  provide  a  high  turnover  of 
metered  parking  in  the  City’s  business  district,  to  provide 
residents  with  on-street  parking  in  their  neighborhoods 
and  to  enforce  our  curb  side  parking  regulations, 
especially  to  protect  public  safety. 

•  Resident  Permits.  The  new  mailing  procedures 
established  last  year  and  off-site  issuance  will  be  used 
again  to  make  resident  permit  annual  renewals  easy 
and  hassle  free.  42%  of  1997  resident  permits  were 
renewed  by  mail.  The  goal  for  1997  mail  renewals  is 
50%. 


•  Parking  Tickets.  Customer  assistance  continues  to 
be  a  priority  for  the  employees  in  the  Division.  The 
extensive  use  of  computerized  systems  and  the  ability 
to  accept  payments  in  person  and  by  telephone 
through  the  use  of  credit  cards  has  resulted  in 
customer  satisfaction  and  an  efficient  collection 
method.  The  cooperation  of  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  in  maintaining  a  non-renewal  program  for 
scofflaws  has  resulted  in  a  collection  rate  of  80-84% 
of  all  tickets  issued  to  Massachusetts  drivers.  The 
Department  continues  to  set  goals  to  maintain  the 
collection  rate  and  to  improve  on  the  manner  in 
which  we  handle  out-of-state  violators. 

•  Parking  Meters.  This  year  the  Department  was 
able  to  recondition  over  500  parking  meters  that  were 
taken  off  the  street  due  to  sidewalk  construction  and 
parking  lot  improvements. 

•  Enforcement.  The  two  bicycle  routes  created  last 
year  have  enabled  the  Parking  Control  Officers  to 
reach  outlying  neighborhoods  and  has  raised  the 
visibility  of  our  parking  management  efforts  in 
residential  parking.  This  program  is  on-going 
depending  on  weather  conditions. 

General  Administrative  Support  Services 
Division. 

•  The  renovation  of  the  Department’s  offices  on  the 
first  floor  of  57  Inman  Street  to  rehabilitate  the 
current  offices,  and  combine  the  resident  permits  and 
parking  tickets  operation  was  completed. 

•  Efforts  to  reduce  sick  time  abuse  and  control 
overtime  were  on  going. 

Parking  Freeze 

The  Department  continues  to  oversee  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  off-street  parking 
facilities  as  required  by  the  Parking  Freeze  Ordinance. 

Administration  of  Municipal  Code  10.16,  the 
Cambridge  Parking  Freeze  Ordinance,  is  through  the 
Interim  Parking  Control  Committee  (IPCC),  a  committee 
made  up  of  Cambridge  residents.  The  IPCC  approves  or 
disapproves  applications  filed  through  the  Department  for 
a  Controlled  Parking  Facility  Permit  (CPFP)  or 
Determination  of  Exclusion,  these  are  the  permits 
necessary  to  operate  a  parking  facility  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Parking  Freeze. 

Enforcement  of  the  Parking  Freeze  is  through  on¬ 
site  inspections  of  off-street  parking  facilities  by  the 
Department  in  order  to  determine  whether  said  parking 
facilities  are  operating  within  the  provisions  set  forth  by 
the  Parking  Freeze  Ordinance. 

The  Traffic,  Parking  and  Transportation 
Department  worked  with  the  Community  Development 
Department,  Law  Department  and  the  City  Manager 
developing  a  new  Section  10.16  to  the  Municipal  Code 
which  agrees  with  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  City  and  State  which  was  signed  on  July  19, 
1996.  This  revised  Ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  City 
Council  on  June  23,  1997. 
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Police  Review  and  Advisory 
Board 

The  Cambridge  Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board 
was  established  in  1984  by  City  Ordinance.  The  primary 
function  of  the  Board  is  to  hear  and  decide  complaints  of 
misconduct  filed  against  Cambridge  police  officers,  as 
well  as  complaints  by  departmental  employees  against  the 
Police  Department.  The  Board  also  reviews  and  makes 
recommendations  regarding  the  Police  Department’s 
policies,  practices  and  procedures. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Review  and 
Advisory  Board  to  ensure  that  citizen  complaints  are  met 
within  a  timely,  thoughtful,  methodical,  and  decisive 
way,  and  that  determinations  are  handled  through 
unbiased  investigations.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
committed  volunteers  who  have  demonstrated  extreme 
flexibility,  patience,  and  discipline  in  exchanges  with  all 
involved,  (complainants,  police  officials,  city 
administrators  and  the  media).  Although  Board  members 
are  diverse  in  personal  background  and  perspective,  they 
are  bound  by  one  common  objective:  to  serve  our  city 
with  fairness,  sensitivity,  and  integrity. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  specific 
accomplishments  and  community  outreach  projects  of  the 
Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board  for  FY97,  and 
prospective  goals  for  the  future. 

The  Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board  received 
about  87  complaints.  Of  these,  the  Board  formally 
resolved  17  during  FY97.  5  other  complaints  that  had 
been  filed  prior  to  FY97  were  also  reserved.  13 
complaints  were  resolved  either  informally  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Police  Department  or  administratively  - 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Board’s  executive  secretary. 
While  the  board  did  not  have  a  jurisdiction  of  many 
instances,  the  office  provided  important  referral  services 
which  helped  to  characterize  the  City  as  accessible  and 
open  to  the  needs  and  inquiries  of  the  community. 

Categories  of  Complaints 

•  Excessive  force 

•  Discourtesy 

•  Improper  stop  or  detention,  search  and  seizure,  arrest 

•  Inadequate  investigation  or  improper  police  report 

•  Discrimination  by  race,  color,  or  national  origin 

•  Harassment 

•  Improper  police  procedures 

•  Improper  Traffic  citation  or  police  tow 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation,  the  Board  made  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  City  Manager  and 
Police  Commissioner: 

1.  On  December  14,  1996,  the  Board  initiated  its  own 
investigation  by  reviewing  all  citizen  complaints  filed 
with  the  Police  Review  and  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division.  This  investigation  revealed 
persistent  allegations  of  rude  and  discourteous 
behavior  by  a  group  of  police  officers  toward  the 
public.  The  Board  recommended  continued  serious 
efforts  designed  to  instill  a  respectful  attitude  in  these 
officers  towards  members  of  the  public. 

2.  Case  No.  95-02:  In  this  matter,  a  complaint  was  filed 
by  an  officer  against  the  police  department.  The 
Board  investigated  the  complaint  and  held  a  full 


hearing  in  this  matter.  The  Board  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  not  to  adjudicate  the  complaint  on 
the  merits.  However,  given  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
infraction  by  the  complainant  officer  and  in 
consideration  of  the  officer’s  length  of  service  and 
otherwise  untarnished  record  as  a  police  officer,  the 
Board  made  these  recommendations: 

A.  That  the  reprimand  letter  should  be  removed 
from  the  officer’s  personnel  file,  because  the 
time  that  it  had  remained  on  file  was  almost  two 
years  and  no  further  complaint  about  the 
officer’s  conduct  as  a  police  officer  had  been 
made  since. 

B.  That  the  investigation  of  the  incident  complained 
of  should  be  reopened  by  the  Police 
Commissioner  if  the  City  Manager  in  his 
discretion  elects  not  to  adopt  the  Board’s 
recommendations  to  withdraw  the  letter  of 
reprimand. 

C.  That  in  the  event  none  of  the  foregoing 
recommendations  are  achieved,  the  Board 
requests  that  the  City  Manager  direct  the  Police 
Commissioner  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Officer’s 
personnel  file. 

3.  Case  No.  95-07:  The  Board  .investigated  this  matter 
and  held  a  full  hearing  as  a  result  of  a  citizen’s 
complaint.  Based  on  the  testimony  and  documents 
presented,  the  Board  unanimously  decided  to  dismiss 
this  case  for  lack  of  evidence  to  support  the 
complainant’s  claim.  However,  the  Board’s 
investigation  revealed  the  police  officer’s  actions 
were  inappropriate  and  did  not  follow  the  police 
department’s  regulation.  General  Order  issued  by  the 
Chief  of  Police,  number  62,  series  -  1986,  stipulates 
that  a  vehicle  inventory  form  must  be  completed  for 
all  motor  vehicle  tows  for  any  reason,  except  street 
cleaning  and  snow  emergencies. 

The  Board  believes  that  non-enforcement  of  this 
regulation  by  the  Police  Department  would  create 
difficulties  and  might  initiate  claims  against  the  City. 
This  incident  was  avoidable  and  shows  the  risks  of 
not  filing  the  required  forms.  The  investigation 
further  revealed  that  the  police  department  was  not 
strictly  enforcing  this  policy. 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  City  Manager  and 
the  Police  Commissioner  take  appropriate  steps  to 
insure  that  these  forms  are  always  completed. 
Additionally,  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  this 
regulation,  the  Board  suggested  that  the  Police 
Department  make  sure  that  each  officer  is  familiar 
with  this  type  of  form. 

4.  Case  No.  95-12:  In  response  to  a  citizen  complaint, 
the  Board  conducted  an  investigative  hearing  in  this 
matter.  The  complainant  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
claim  against  the  respondent  officer  based  on  the 
Board’s  representation  that  it  would  make  a  policy 
recommendation.  The  Board  recommended  to  the 
City  Manager  and  the  Police  Commissioner  to 
emphasize  to  police  officers  the  need  to  exercise  good 
judgment  when  a  citizen  is  stopped  for  a  minor  traffic 
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violation,  and  disengaged  from  driving  because  he 
did  not  have  a  Massachusetts  driver’s  license. 

5.  Case  No.  96-13:  As  a  result  of  the  Board  and  the 
Internal  Affairs’  investigations  of  a  citizen  complaint 
of  rude,  discourteous,  and  unprofessional  behavior, 
the  respondent  officer  was  found  in  violation  and 
disciplined. 

6.  Case  No.  96-01:  In  this  matter,  a  complaint  was  filed 
by  an  officer  against  the  police  department.  The 
Board  investigated  the  complaint  and  held  a  full 
hearing  in  this  matter.  The  Board  found  that  the 
officer  acted  in  accordance  with  the  State  Laws  and 
City  Ordinance.  In  consideration  of  the  Officer’s 
employment  record  as  a  police  officer,  the  Board 
respectfully  recommended  that  the  reprimand  letter 
be  removed  from  the  officer’s  personnel  file. 

COMMUNITY  OUTREACH 

•  Brochures  for  the  Cambridge  Police  Review  and 
Advisory  Board  (CPRAB)  created  in  four  languages, 
was  distributed  at  various  community  centers,  public 
libraries  and  other  City  agencies. 

•  The  Board  placed  an  informational  message  about  its 
function  with  the  Cambridge  Cable  Television  station 
Channel  37,  and  with  the  School  Department  News, 
Channel  36.  The  message  is  in  English,  Haitian 
Creole,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

OTHER  COMMUNITY-ORIENTED  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  year,  the  Board’s  executive  secretary 
participated  in  various  community-based  activities  and 
City  responsibilities,  in  particular,  services  sponsored  and 
coordinated  by  the  police  department  and  other  city 
agencies. 

COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  POLICING  LEADER¬ 
SHIP  COUNCIL 

The  Board’s  executive  secretary  is  a  member  and  a 
Co-chair  of  the  Leadership  Council.  She  is  also  on  the 
steering  committee  responsible  for  developing  a  statement 
of  purpose  and  problem-solving  strategies.  The 
chairperson  of  the  Board  also  is  a  participant  member  of 
the  Committee. 

CONFERENCES 

A  board  staff  attended  the  International  and 
National  Association  for  Civilian  Oversight  of  Law 
Enforcement  (IACOLE  and  NACOLE)  conferences, 
which  were  held  in  McLean,  Virginia.  These  are 
organizations  composed  of  civilian  review  boards 
throughout  the  world.  Attending  these  conferences 
provides  the  board  staff  with  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas,  and  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  others  from 
various  jurisdictions. 

Through  the  Executive  Secretary’s  involvement 
with  IACOLE  the  CPRAB  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
creation  of  the  NACOLE  in  1995.  NACOLE  is  similar  to 
IACOLE,  but  its  scope  is  limited  to  issues  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  scope  of  IACOLE  is  international. 
NACOLE  successfully  held  its  second  conference  in 
September  1996. 


Additionally,  IACOLE  and  NACOLE  along  with 
twenty-four  other  diverse  group  of  organizations  were 
contributory  to  the  creation  of  The  Commission  on  the 
Advancement  of  Federal  Law  Enforcement.  On  August  2, 
1996,  President  Clinton,  assembled  the  commission.  The 
commission  is  composed  of  three  civilian  members  and  is 
charged  with  looking  at  federal  law  enforcement  policies 
and  procedures,  and  among  other  things,  making 
recommendations  to  Congress  to  improve  coordination 
among  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  to  enhance  their 
accountability  and  to  prevent  federal  law  enforcement 
abuse. 

The  Board  serves  as  a  resource  and  assists  more 
than  twenty  jurisdictions  in  United  States  that  want  to 
establish  some  form  of  civilian  review  board/commission. 

TRAINING  FOR  ALL  BOARD  MEMBERS 

The  CPRAB  have  done  training  on  police 
department  operations,  recruitment  and  selection  process, 
complaint  processing  and  general  operations  and 
functions.  The  training  is  ongoing  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Police  Commissioner  and  his  staff. 

The  board  continued  to  make  presentations  about 
it’s  purpose,  the  types  of  citizens’  complaints  it  receives, 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  avoid  such  complaints  at  the 
in-service  training  at  the  police  department. 

As  part  of  the  training,  members  of  the  board  will 
take  part  in  the  ride-along  with  police  officers  on  duty  in 
different  sectors  of  the  City. 

Members  of  the  CPRAB  became  actively  involved 
and  participated  in  the  annual  conferences  of  IACOLE 
and  NACOLE.  This  will  provide  a  continuous 
opportunity  for  them  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  of 
others,  enabling  the  Board  to  be  more  effective  and 
efficient. 


Inspectional  Services 

The  Inspectional  Services  Department  was  created 
in  1983  by  a  Home  Rule  Petition  of  the  Cambridge  City 
Council,  and  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Governor  and 
State  Legislature.  By  that  action,  the  Building  Department 
was  abolished  and  its  functions,  formerly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  were 
merged  to  create  the  Inspectional  Services  Department.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  authority  for  the 
actions  of  these  code  and  sanitary  inspectors  flows  from 
the  Chief  Public  Health  Officer. 

The  Department  is  responsible  for  all  laws  and 
related  City  Ordinances  which  pertain  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Building  Code  and  certain  articles  of 
the  State  Sanitary  Code.  More  specifically,  these 
responsibilities  encompass  the  administration  of  the 
building,  electrical,  plumbing/gas  and  mechanical  codes 
together  with  articles  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  covering 
housing  and  food  establishment  inspections  and  lead  paint 
and  asbestos  testing  and  removal.  In  addition,  a  major 
and  highly  visible  function  of  the.  Department  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  City  Zoning  Ordinance  and  the 
provision  of  staff  support  to  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Appeals. 

For  FY97,  the  Department  was  responsible  for 
revenues  and  fees  collected  from  building  permits  to  milk 
licenses  totaling  $4.51  million,  a  92%  increase  over  the 
fees  collected  in  FY96.  Fees  for  building  permits 
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accounted  for  $3.71  million  or  approximately  82%  of  that 
total.  These  building  permit  fees  represent  over  $370 
million  in  construction  in  the  City  of  Cambridge.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a  total  of  $22  million  in 
construction  for  City  related  construction  projects  for 
which  a  building  permit  fee  was  not  collected  bringing 
the  total  value  of  construction  in  the  City  in  FY97  to 
$392  million.  The  $4.51  million  in  fees  contrasts  to 
Departmental  expenditures  of  $1.52  million  or  an  income 
exceeding  expenses  of  20%.  As  indicated  by  these 
statistics,  the  workload  for  FY97  was  at  a  historic  high 
level.  Fees  collected  as  contrasted  to  FY96,  which  itself 
was  a  peak  year  as  compared  to  the  five  previous,  were 
up  by  92%  with  the  Department  issuing  2100  building 
permits. 

Another  indicator  of  workload  was  the  large 
number  of  complaints  received  by  the  Department.  In 
FY97,  1900  complaints,  almost  160  per  month  on 
average,  in  28  different  categories  ranging  from  “general 
inspections”  in  housing  to  odors  were  reported.  Since  the 
number  of  complaints  have  not  varied  significantly  from 
the  previous  years,  it  can  be  said  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  that  the  end  of  rent  control  has  not  had  a 
significant  effect  on  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
complaints  that  had  been  anticipated.  Inspectional 
Services  takes  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  complaints  were  resolved  without  resorting  to 
legal  action  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  assigned 
Inspectors.  Even  so,  it  was  necessary  to  refer 
approximately  175  cases  to  criminal  court  for  resolution. 
This  number  is  down  slightly  from  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  In  this  regard,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  a  total  of 
1014  individual  hearings  were  conducted  on  these  new 
and  existing  cases  in  Criminal  Court  on  complaints  issued 
by  the  Inspectional  Services  Department.  The 
management  of  this  caseload  through  the  various  levels  of 
the  judicial  process  represents  a  significant  workload 
within  the  Department. 

In  the  area  of  zoning  administration,  the  caseload 
is  a  reflection  of  the  construction  activity  with  an 
unusually  heavy  workload  in  FY97.  There  was  a  total  of 
221  cases  filed  in  FY97  as  compared  to  the  190  filed  in 
FY96,  a  16%  increase.  To  handle  this  heavy  workload, 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeal  (BZA)  has  been  meeting  on 
average,  three  times  a  month  with  10  regular  and 
continued  cases  heard  at  each  session  with  some 
extending  into  the  early  morning  hours. 

In  FY97,  we  appointed  a  new  inspector  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  Department  was  at  the  authorized  staffing 
level  of  27  for  FY96  and  was  challenged  throughout  the 
year  to  respond  to  a  growing  workload  with  limited 
resources.  The  performance  of  all  employees,  from 
inspectors  to  clerical  staff  continued  to  be  outstanding  in 
all  respects. 

Department  management  continued  to  focus  on 
employee  morale,  customer  service  and  efficiency 
improvements.  Additionally,  aggressive  employee 
development  and  training  programs  were  emphasized  in 
all  areas.  Staff  attended  the  citywide  training  programs. 
The  functions  of  the  Inspectional  Services  Department 
were  under  continuous  review  to  ensure  that  services  are 
delivered  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible  and  that 
the  citizens  of  Cambridge  are  consistently  treated  as 
valued  customers. 


Significant  events  and  accomplishments  for  FY97: 

•  Participated  actively  in  the  Permit  Streamlining  Task 
Force  under  the  leadership  of  the  Deputy  City 
Manager  and  the  Community  Development 
Department.  Several  permit  application  forms  and 
related  procedures  were  revised  or  streamlined  to 
better  serve  the  Public.  Procedures  were  developed  to 
involve  the  Public  Works  Department  in  the  building 
permit  review  process  in  order  to  ensure  that  utility 
hookups  were  properly  coordinated. 

•  Received  the  results  of  the  Statewide  Insurance 
Services  (ISO)  Building  Code  Effectiveness  Grading 
Survey.  The  Inspectional  Services  Department  was 
rated  at  a  3  based  on  a  scale  of  10  to  1,  with  a  1 
being  the  highest.  Ultimately,  the  information  from 
this  program  has  the  potential  to  effect  commercial 
and  residential  insurance  rates. 

•  Because  of  sewer  back-up  and  the  potential  for 
overlows  caused  by  grease  entering  the  City  sewers, 
ISD  developed  and  initiated  an  education  and 
enforcement  program  for  grease  and  cooking  oil 
control  in  restaurant  and  other  food  handling 
establishments  in  the  City.  A  seminar  was  held  for  all 
City  food  handling  establishments  and  grease  trap 
installation  and  maintenance  inspection  was 
established  as  an  area  of  special  interest  during 
sanitary  and  plumbing  inspections. 

•  Continued  management  of  a  computerized  program 
for  automating  curb  cut  application  procedures 
involving  several  City  Departments  and  the  City 
Council.  Appropriate  form  letters  were  developed  to 
respond  to  applicants.  Program  is  in  second  year  and 
appears  to  be  working  smoothly. 

•  Participated  significantly  in  the  response  and 
recovery  efforts  associated  with  the  heavy  flooding 
during  October  that  impacted  the  Alewife  and  other 
sections  of  the  City.  174  hours  of  inspector  time 
were  expended  in  assisting  Cambridge  residents. 

•  During  the  Summer  1997,  extensive  modifications 
and  improvements  were  made  to  the  ISD  office 
spaces  which  substantially  improved  employee 
morale,  working  conditions  with  their  ability  to 
service  the  public. 

•  The  Citywide  rezoning  petition  (Pitkin  Petition) 
impacted  the  building  permit  process  in  significant 
ways  at  the  end  of  FY97.  If  enacted,  the  petition  had 
the  potential  to  impact  virtually  all  buildings  in 
Cambridge,  therefore  there  was  an  unusually  high 
submission  for  building  permits  before  the  first 
public  advertisement  of  the  petition.  Also,  for 
permits  issued  during  the  approximately  3-month 
period  when  the  petition  was  undergoing  review,  it 
was  necessary  apply  condition  statements  to  allow  for 
the  possible  adoption  of  the  rezoning  petition. 

•  During  FY97,  the  Council  enacted  a  change  to  the 
Municipal  Code  requiring  Nursing  Homes  to  be  air 
conditioned.  As  a  result  of  this  requirement,  ISD 
surveyed  nursing  homes  in  the  City  and  initiated 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  compliance  was 
achieved. 
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License  Commission 

The  License  Commission  is  comprised  of  a  civilian 
chairperson,  the  Fire  Chief  and  a  Police  department 
representative.  A  public  safety  department,  the  Board  has 
the  responsibility  of  issuing  licenses  and  enforcing  rules, 
regulations,  local  ordinance  and  state  laws  that  regulate 
and  pertain  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  the 
operation  of  common  victualers,  innholders,  lodging 
houses  and  dormitories,  garage  and  gasoline  storage 
permits,  shops  and  sales,  hackney  carriages  and  drivers, 
open  air  parking  lots,  entertainment,  fortune  tellers, 
raffles  and  bazaars,  festivals  and  carnivals,  used  car 
dealers,  peddlers  and  vendors,  jitneys  and 
livery/limousine  and  waste  disposal  companies  operating 
in  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

During  FY97,  the  Commission’s  renewed  2,200 
annual  licenses  in  the  above  categories  and  issued  631 
one-day  Entertainment  and  Alcohol  licenses.  Continuing 
as  a  major  revenue  producer,  over  $1,575,600  in 
licensing  fees  was  collected  which  funded  the  cost  of 
running  the  License  Commission’s  office  and  field 
operations.  The  balance  of  this  revenue  went  to  support 
the  enormous  indirect  costs  associated  with  license 
regulation  such  as  emergency  public  safety  response  to 
licensing  establishments  and  one  day  events. 

The  License  Commission  convened  for  34  public 
hearings  and  meetings  and  made  decisions  on  418  items 
heard  before  the  board.  Included  were  211  applications 
for  new  licenses  and  transfers,  as  well  as  41  complaints 
and  disciplinary  items.  The  Board  also  convened  for  five 
policy  hearings. 

In  cooperation  with  other  municipal  licensing 
agencies,  this  department  established  a  municipal 
licensing  group  that  has  grown  to  represent  over  80  cities 
and  towns.  By  sharing  data,  meeting  with  State  officials 
and  holding  seminars  on  problems  that  are  common  to 
many  of  the  members,  the  Commission  have  begun  to 
steer  the  future  of  licensing  toward  the  21"  century. 

As  the  Commission  continued  working  on 
neighborhood  issues,  strong  measures  were  taken  to 
protect  neighbors  in  the  areas  of  Norfolk  Street,  Harvard 
Square  and  Follen  Street  against  noise  and  nuisances 
caused  by  licensed  establishments.  Not  only  did  the  Board 
vote  to  limit  and  condition  licenses  in  these  areas,  but 
also  suspended  the  license  of  an  all  alcoholic  club  for  30 
days. 

The  lodging  house  and  innholder  license  categories 
were  reviewed  and  subsequently  revised  to  include  two 
new  categories  of  licenses  aimed  at  regulating  short  term 
rentals. 

While  continuing  to  fine  disposal  companies  for 
noise  violations,  the  department  formulated  a  map  of 
noise  sensitive  areas  for  distribution  to  these  companies 
and  other  city  agencies  involved  in  noise  regulation. 

Working  with  the  city’s  Fire  Investigators  and  Gas 
Inspectors,  a  new  propane  gas  procedure  was  formulated 
for  peddlers/ vendors.  These  regulations  are  aimed  at 
protecting  not  only  the  vendors,  but  also  the  public  they 
serve. 

In  striving  to  best  serve  our  city’s  seniors,  the 
department  worked  with  the  accessible  medallion  van 
owners  to  assure  coverage  at  the  Citywide  Senior  Center 
in  Central  Square.  Bi-monthly  meetings  with  the  van 
owners  helped  to  improve  the  quality  of  service  to  seniors 
and  persons  with  disabilities.  We  also  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  taxicab  radio  services  to  accept  the 


senior  coupons  without  charging  the  drivers  a  percentage, 
thus  encouraging  the  drivers  to  more  readily  accept  the 
coupons.  Working  incollaborate  with  the  Department  of 
Traffic,  Parking  and  Transportation,  we  added  a  cab 
stand  in  front  of  the  Citywide  Senior  Center. 

By  increasing  nights  patrols,  the  Hackney  division 
reduced  illegal  solicitation  of  fares  by  out-of-town  cab 
drivers  as  well  as  violations  by  Cambridge-licensed  cab 
drivers.  Working  closely  with  the  Cambridge  Taxi  School 
produced  an  increase  from  30%  to  over  80%  in  the 
passing  rate  of  applicants  taking  the  hackney  driver’s  test. 
There  was  also  an  decrease  in  the  complaints  filed  against 
drivers  who  had  attended  this  school. 

The  Department’s  full  time  Chief  Licensing 
Investigator  and  part  time  Assistant  Licensing 
Investigator  managed  a  case  load  of  1,746  investigators, 
up  17%  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  These 
investigations  were  broken  down  as  follows:  Alcohol, 
553;  Common  Victualer,  160;  Entertainment,  380; 
Noise,  70;  Vendors,  53;  Used  Car  dealers,  1;  Open  Air 
Parking  lots,  4;  Lodging  Houses,  20;  Junk  Stores,  2; 
Garage  and  Gasoline,  17;  Gaming  Devices,  252;  One  day 
Holiday  Sunday  Opening  Licenses,  Alcohol,  234.  By  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  all  but  10  of  these  investigations 
were  closed. 

Many  of  the  alcohol  and  common  victualer 
investigations  occurred  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Manager’s  Task  Force  which  is  also  comprised  of 
investigators  from  the  Division  of  Fire  Prevention  and 
inspectors  from  the  Building  Division  of  Inspectional 
Services.  Working  as  a  unified  team,  they  assured 
compliance  to  Licensing  rules  and  regulations,  Building 
and  Fire  Codes  at  establishments  licensed  by  the 
Commission. 


CONSUMER  COMMISSION 

The  Consumer  Commission  has  two  aspects  to  its 
structure:  a  citizen  advisory  board  called  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Commission  and  the  staff  function  called  the 
Consumers’  Council.  The  Commission  consists  of  five 
Cambridge  citizens,  the  License  Commission  Chairperson 
and  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Consumer  issues 
of  interest  and  concern  in  Cambridge  were  discussed  at 
monthly  meetings  as  well  as  the  monthly  report  on  staff 
activities.  In  FY97  the  Commission  sought  and  received 
the  City  Council’s  opposition  to  the  state  legislative  effort 
to  allow  the  elimination  of  item  pricing  in  grocery 
supermarkets  converting  to  electronic  shelf  pricing.  This 
opposition  was  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the 
Consumers’  Council  Executive  Director  along  with 
detailed  testimony.  The  bill  failed,  however,  due  to  the 
impact  of  the  opposing  testimony. 

The  accuracy  of  electronic  scanning  devices  and 
pricing  in  non-grocery  stores  was  also  a  lively  topic  after 
Consumers’  Council  turned  to  the  state’s  Division  of 
Standards  for  an  investigation  of  Lechmere-Cambridge. 
An  e-mail  complaint  to  the  Council’s  office  started  this 
process  that  led  to  sanctions  against  the  store  for  repeated 
scanning  data  entry  errors  emanating  from  their  corporate 
headquarters  in  Chicago  but  not  corrected  at  the 
Cambridge  store.  The  Consumer  Advisory  Commission 
has  encouraged  and  assisted  with  the  development  of  the 
Web  Page  for  the  city’s  consumer  activities  conducted  by 
this  Consumer  Division  of  the  Licensing  Commission.  An 
on-line  survey  was  conducted  to  elicit  public  opinion  of 
the  grocery  item  pricing  issue.  The  results  are  still  posted 
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on  the  Web  Page.  Computer  Internet  users  can  also  find  a 
“Consumer  Quiz”  to  test  their  knowledge  of  consumer 
laws,  some  on-line  pamphlets,  a  complaint  form  or  a 
simple  way  to  send  an  inquiry  to  the  office  for  rapid 
response.  E-mails  have  been  received  from  Egypt, 
Canada  and  Belgium  as  well  as  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  Web  Site  on  the  Internet  is: 
http://ci.cambridge.ma.us/~Consumer. 

In  FY97  the  Consumers’  Council  staff  of  four  and 
a  cadre  of  student  interns  from  area  college  and  law 
schools  assisted  in  the  mediation  of  over  1,200  written 
consumer  complaints  and  responded  with  telephone 
advice  to  approximately  8,000  inquiries.  Over  $145,000 
in  refunds  or  savings  resulted  for  consumers  in  the 
disputes  resolved  with  a  financial  outcome.  Ninety 
complaints  were  referred  to  Small  Claims  Court  for  final 
resolution.  Many  other  complaints  were  put  “on  the 
record”  to  track  the  methods  used  by  area  business.  Other 
complaints  indicated  that  no  violations  had  occurred  or 
that  the  merchant  gladly  responded  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Consumers’  Council  mediator  when  the 
communication-level  between  the  merchant  and  the 
customer  had  faltered. 

The  Executive  Director  is  the  chairperson  of  the 
state-wide  Massachusetts  Consumers’  Coalition  made  up 
of  fifty  agencies  or  individuals  involved  in  consumer 
protection  work.  The  chairperson  is  designated  to  offer 
testimony  at  the  State  House  on  pending  consumer 
legislation  and  to  also  speak  to  the  media  on  important 
consumer  issues.  In  FY97  the  Coalition  joined  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  the  Executive 
Director  attended  a  conference  on  electric  de-regulation 
and  re-structuring,  another  hot  consumer  issue  in 
Washington  DC.  The  Executive  Director  also  sits  on  the 
State’s  Advisory  Board  to  the  Home  Improvement 
Contractor’s  Program  and  makes  recommendations  on 
penalties  for  registered  contractors  that  fail  to  follow  the 
H.I.C.  law. 

The  grant  from  Title  IIIB  funds  awarded  to  the 
Consumers’  Council  annually  by  the  Somerville 
Cambridge  Elder  Services  Corporation  was  $5,000  for 
FY97.  This  grant  targets  consumer  education  efforts  for 
Cambridge  seniors  and  also  allows  the  Council  staff  to 
develop  an  on-site  outreach  program  at  the  New 
Cambridge  Senior  Center. 


Weights  &  Measures 

The  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ensuring  that  equity 
and  fairness  prevail  in  the  market  place  between  the  buyer 
and  seller.  The  Department  enforces  all  laws,  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  weight  and 
measuring  devices  used  by  local  business  establishments. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to:  enforce  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  local  ordinances  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  weighing  and 
measuring  devices  and  the  weight,  measure,  and  count  of 
commodities  offered  for  public  sale,  and  in  sealing  or 
condemning  of  devices  tested;  to  perform  such  work  in 
accordance  with  State  laws  and  regulations  or  municipal 
ordinances,  and  subject  to  review  through  reports  to,  and 
periodic  checks  by  representatives  of  the  State  Division  of 
Standards;  to  seal  all  City  of  Cambridge  scales  - 
hospitals,  health,  clinics,  and  schools;  to  inspect 
prepackaged  food  and  merchandise  for  compliance  with 


weight,  measures  and  count  requirements  and  for  proper 
labeling  as  to  weight,  measures  and  extended  price;  to 
investigate  complaints  of  short  weight,  measure  and 
count;  to  seize  unsealed  weighing  or  measuring  devices  or 
those  not  conforming  to  legal  standards;  to  testify  in 
court;  to  check  transient  vendors  for  possession  of  license 
and  to  inspect  weighing  and  measuring  devices  used  by 
such  vendors  for  evidence  for  prior  testing  and  approval; 
to  give  advice  to  merchants  relative  to  packaging  and 
labeling  goods;  and  to  solicit  and  maintain  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  merchants  and  the 
general  public. 

This  Department  uses  Handbook  44  promulgated 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  on 
specifications,  tolerances  and  other  technical  requirements 
in  its  testing  procedure  on  weighing  and  measuring 
devices. 

The  following  devices  were  tested  and  sealed 


during  FY97: 

Scales 

over  10,000  lbs 

14 

Scales 

5,000  to  10,000 

14 

Scales 

1,000  to  5,000 

15 

Scales 

100  to  1,000 

50 

Scales 

less  than  100 

735 

Weights 

Avoirdupois 

295 

Metric 

215 

Apothecary  &  Troy 

125 

Liquid  Measuring  Devices 

Gasoline  pumps 

400 

Vehicle  tanks 

25 

Bottle  Recycle  Machines 

40 

Taxi  meters 

255 

Inspection  of  pre-packaged  food  items 

6,200 

Sealing  fees 

15,558.60 

Electrical 

Administration 

Administration  is  responsible  for  overall 
management  of  the  department,  all  personnel,  training 
and  policies  and  procedures.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
inspections  of  utilities  that  are  installed,  repaired  or 
moved  within  the  public  way,  and  involved  with  the 
design  and  installation  of  electrical  systems  associated 
with  public  buildings  and  outdoor  recreational  areas. 

Signal  Maintenance 

This  allocation  is  used  for  personnel  and  equipment 
used  to  maintain  the  city’s  Fire  Alarm  System,  connecting 
public  and  private  buildings  directly  to  fire  dispatch  for 
early  acknowledgment  of  detection  of  smoke  or  fire 
within  a  facility,  public  alarms  for  police  response  in 
designated  recreational  areas  throughout  the  city,  and 
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maintenance  of  fire  alarm  systems  for  all  public 
buildings. 

FY97  Achievements: 

•  Installed  wiring  and  electrical  equipment  associated 
with  the  renovation  of  the  Law  Office,  Finance 
Department,  and  Department  of  Traffic,  Parking  and 
Transportation. 

•  Water  Department  -  Installed  wiring  and  electrical 
equipment  for  the  relocation  of  several  existing 
offices. 

•  Installed  local  data  networks  for  computer  systems, 
for  the  Public  Works  Complex,  Libraries,  Fire 
Stations,  and  Police  Headquarters. 

•  Installed  wiring  and  equipment  for  the  Citywide 
Radio  System. 

•  Wired  new  salt  storage  building  for  Public  Works. 

Exterior  Lighting 

This  allotment  is  for  the  installation,  maintenance 
and  energy  used,  for  street  lighting,  for  all  public  streets 
within  the  City. 

FY97  Achievements: 

•  Installed  new  lighting  along  Brookline  Street,  from 
Pacific  to  Green  Streets,  in  conjunction  with  street 
renovations. 

•  Installed  new  street  lighting  in  Quincy  Square. 

•  Upgraded  existing  lighting  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  City. 


Emergency  Management 

The  Cambridge  Emergency  Management 
Department  is  the  primary  agency  in  Cambridge  to  plan 
for  natural  and  man-made  disasters,  and  coordinate  the 
response  to  such  disasters.  It  is  the  local  counterpart  of 
the  Massachusetts  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(MEMA)  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA).  These  3  agencies  work  closely  together 
preparing  governmental  responses  to  natural  and  man¬ 
made  disasters. 

The  Emergency  Management  Department  prepares 
contingency  plans  for  natural  disasters  such  as  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  blizzards  and  their  consequences  such  as 
power  failures  or  other  utility  failures.  The  department 
works  with  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  ensure  that  residents  affected  by  fires,  urban 
flooding  or  other  localized  disasters  receive  the  assistance 
they  need.  During  FY96-97  a  complete  redraft  of  the 
Comprehensive  Emergency  Management  Plan  was 
completed  and  approved  by  the  City  Manager. 

Early  in  FY97,  the  Cambridge  Emergency 
Management  moved  new  office  space  in  the  Public  Works 
building  at  147  Hampshire  Street.  The  new  location  is 
near  the  area  that  is  used  as  the  city’s  Emergency 


Operations  Center  during  major  incidents.  Being  co¬ 
located  with  the  Public  Works  Department  allows 
Department  to  utilize  the  many  resources  at  Public 
Works. 

During  the  weekend  of  October  19-20,  1997  a 
major  northeast  storm  brought  about  1 1  inches  of  rain  to 
Cambridge.  The  flooding  affected  over  250  homes  and 
businesses.  The  rain  was  to  flooded  the  basements  of 
homes,  damaging  mechanical  systems  and  contents  and 
knocking  out  utilities.  In  some  areas,  flooding  made 
roads  impassable.  The  Fayerweather  Street  School  was 
heavily  damaged  as  well  as  several  businesses  in  the  New 
Street  -  Bay  State  Road  area.  The  City  and  Governor 
Weld  declared  a  state  of  emergency  on  October  20th.  On 
October  23rd,  President  Clinton  issued  a  Declaration  of 
Disaster  for  five  counties  of  Massachusetts,  which 
included  Cambridge. 

The  disaster  declaration  made  a  wide  range  of 
federal  assistance  available  to  the  City  of  Cambridge  and 
to  affected  residents  of  Cambridge.  To  ensure  that 
residents  were  aware  of  the  benefits  available,  the  CATV 
Municipal  Access  channel  provided  information  and  the 
Emergency  Management  webpage  was  updated  to  include 
information  on  assistance.  In  addition,  during  the  week 
after  the  flooding  a  packet  of  FEMA  publications  were 
reproduced  by  the  city  and  distributed  by  the  Cambridge 
Auxiliary  Police  and  Auxiliary  Fire  volunteers  to  every 
home  on  all  of  the  affected  streets.  Later,  a  packet  of 
information  on  IRS  tax  refund  information  was 
distributed.  FEMA  made  grants  to  37  Cambridge 
residents  totaling  $68,671.00.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  made  low-interest,  long-term  loans  to 
over  75  Cambridge  residents.  The  Emergency 
Management  Department  also  applied  for  a  FEMA  grant 
to  reimburse  the  City  of  Cambridge  for  a  portion  of  it’s 
expenses;  resulting  in  a  FEMA  grant  of  $38,687.00  to 
the  City. 

During  FY97  the  Department,  maintained  and 
updated  it’s  Homepage  on  the  City  of  Cambridge  internet 
server.  This  page  was  linked  to  18  web  pages  created  to 
provide  information  on  specific  hazards,  and  are  also 
linked  to  several  weather  servers,  FEMA,  and  the 
Harvard  University  Chemical  Safety  webpage.  These 
pages  were  created  to  increase  hazard  awareness  in 
Cambridge  and  to  provide  hazard  specific  information  to 
the  residents.  Given  the  large  number  of  Cambridge 
residents  with  internet  access,  it  was  expected  to  be  well 
utilized.  The  Uniform  Resource  Locator  (URL)  of  the 
Emergency  Management  Homepage  is  “http://www,ci. 
Cambridge,  ma.  us/'EM  ” 

Cambridge  is  home  to  a  number  of  companies  and 
institutions  that  present  a  wide  variety  of  hazards.  There 
are  51  facilities  in  Cambridge  licensed  to  possess  and  use 
radionuclides;  these  licenses  include  two  Special  Nuclear 
Material  licenses  and  a  nuclear  reactor  of  five  megawatt 
capacity.  There  are  also  a  number  of  laboratories  licensed 
to  perform  genetic  research  using  Recombinant  DNA.  It 
is  uncertain  how  many  companies  and  institutions 
maintain  stocks  of  hazardous  chemicals,  however,  about 
53  facilities  have  sufficient  quantities  of  hazardous 
materials  that  the  reporting  provisions  of  SARA  require 
that  they  report  their  chemical  inventories. 

These  hazards,  most  of  which  are  relatively  small 
in  scale,  are  remarkably  diverse  and  present  a  real 
challenge  for  public  managers  involved  with  public  safety 
planning.  Intensive  emergency  management  planning  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  are 
protected  against  these  hazards.  In  November  1986,  the 
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federal  government  enacted  the  Superfund  Amendment 
and  Reauthorization  Act  (SARA).  Title  III  of  SARA 
requires  that  state  and  local  governments  establish 
Emergency  Planning  Committees  to  draft  contingency 
plans  for  hazardous  material  incidents.  SARA  also 
requires  that  firms  using  hazardous  chemicals  file 
inventories  of  such  material  with  the  City  and  file 
material  safety  data  sheets  of  all  material  contained  in  the 
inventory. 

The  City  is  ability  to  cope  with  hazardous  material 
incidents  have  been  enhanced  by  the  installation  of  a 
system  of  personal  computers  which  linked  the 
Emergency  Management  Department,  Fire  Department, 
and  Health  Department.  This  computer  system  was 
financed  in  part  with  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  funds,  which  contains  a  database  of  the  SARA 
inventories  and  material  safety  data  sheets.  This 
geographic  database  has  been  based  upon  CAMEO 
software  developed  by  the  National  Oceanographic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  which  locates 
hazards,  resources  and  special  risk  populations  such  as 
schools,  hospitals  and  day-care  centers  on  a  computer 
map.  During  late  May  1996  the  system  was  upgraded  to 
the  CAMEO  for  Windows  system  at  the  Emergency 
Management  office.  During  FY97  CAMEO  for  Windows 
was  installed  at  the  other  locations. 

During  FY97,  the  department  maintained  and 
updated  several  databases  which  provided  additional 
information  to  assist  with  planning  and  emergency 
response.  These  included  Bretherick’s  Reactive  Chemical 
Hazards  Database,  CCINFO  (which  is  produced  by  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  and 
includes  Material  Safety  Data  Sheets,  on  over  165,000 
chemicals)  and  the  HMIS  database  which  is  produced  by 
the  United  States  Navy  and  includes  MSDS’s  on  over 
120,000  products  used  by  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Health  Department  and  the  Cambridge  environmental 
program.  The  department’s  laptop  computer  enabled  the 
staff  to  bring  facility  inventories  and  some  of  the 
hazardous  material  databases  to  the  scene  of  incidents. 

Plume  trajectory  modeling  was  also  performed 
using  the  ALOHA  algorithm  contained  within  the  Cameo 
hazardous  material  database  program.  Consequence 
modeling  was  also  performed  using  ARCHIE,  a  software 
package  provided  by  FEMA. 

During  FY97,  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Fire 
Department  membership  continued  to  be  held  at  22 
members,  the  largest  membership  level  in  the  past  25 
years.  Additional  applications  were  received  but  it  was 
decided  not  to  let  the  membership  grow  beyond  22 
members  due  to  budgetary  constraints  and  equipment 
capacity.  The  CAFD  was  supervised  and  trained  by  a 
Cambridge  Fire  Department  Lieutenant.  The  CAFD 
operated  an  American-LaF  ranee  pumper  that  was 
converted  for  use  as  a  lighting  plant  and  equipped  with  a 
new  15,000  Watt  electrical  generator  that  entered  full 
service  in  the  Fall  of  FY93.  During  FY97,  the  CAFD 
responded  to  a  number  of  multiple  alarm  fires  in 
Cambridge  and  nearby  cities  and  towns.  During  FY96, 
the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Fire  Department  received  the 
donation  of  a  used  ambulance  from  the  Fallon  Ambulance 
Service.  This  ambulance  was  repainted  and  lettered  and 
was  placed  full  service  early  in  FY97.  It  was  utilized  as  a 
rehabilitation  van  to  provide  hot  and  cold  liquids  to 
firefighters  at  the  scene  of  major  fires.  In  addition  to 
providing  service  to  the  firefighters  at  fires,  the  new  van 
increased  the  training  opportunities  for  the  CAFD 
volunteers. 


The  Cambridge  Emergency  Management 
Department  is  jointly  responsible,  with  the  Cambridge 
Police  Department,  for  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Police 
Department.  The  CAPD  is  supervised  and  trained  by  an 
officer  of  the  Cambridge  Police  Department.  The  CAPD 
has  developed  the  capability  to  respond  rapidly  to 
incidents  and  has  a  number  of  volunteer  officers  who  are 
called  out  to  the  scenes  of  fires  and  major  crimes  to 
provide  crowd  control  and  free  up  regular  officers  for 
investigation  and  patrol  duties.  The  CAPD  is  notable  for 
the  long-term  dedication  of  it’s  officers.  There  are  still 
two  active  officers  who  began  as  Civil  Defense  Police 
during  World  War  II.  At  the  end  of  FY97  there  were  two 
officers  with  over  50  years  of  service  and  several  others 
with  over  30  or  40  years  of  service. 

During  FY97,  the  Department  Director  continued 
assisting  the  MEMA  Region  I  staff,  in  training  exercises 
for  the  hazards  presented  by  Seabrook  Station,  by  serving 
as  Administrative  Officer  at  the  MEMA  Region  I 
Operations  Center.  This  aid  assists  the  MEMA  staff, 
provides  extensive  exposure  to  the  functioning  of  MEMA 
during  a  major  emergency  and  facilitates  cooperation  with 
MEMA. 

The  Radio  Amateur  Civil  Emergency  Service 
(RACES)  volunteer  radio  operators  have  continued  to 
train  and  participate  in  regional  and  state-wide  drills.  The 
radio  amateur  volunteers  utilize  “packet  radio”  which 
enables  the  linking  of  the  computer  to  the  radios  to 
transmit  text  in  rapid  burst.  They  also  are  using  HF  and 
6m.  amateur  radio  to  provide  an  emergency  link  to  stage 
agencies  which  would  be  available  in  the  event  of 
telecommunications  failure. 


Emergency  Communications 

The  Cambridge  Emergency  Communications 
Department  is  a  three-year-old  department  established  to 
create  and  operate  a  consolidated  911  and  Emergency 
Communications  Center,  to  manage  the  city’s  public 
safety  computer  systems,  and  to  operate  the  city’s  radio 
systems. 

The  Emergency  Communications  Director  is 
responsible  for  the  overall  direction  of  the  Department; 
he  also  serves  as  the  city’s  911  Director  in  charge  of 
Enhanced  911  telephone  equipment  installed  in  December 
of  1996.  Additional  staff  include  an  Administrative 
Assistant  and  a  Public  Safety  Computer  Systems  Manager 
who  manages,  programs,  and  services  all  of  the  computer 
systems  in  the  Emergency  Communications,  Police,  Fire, 
and  Electrical  Departments. 

City  Opens  New  Combined  911  Emergency 
Communications  Center  (ECC) 

On  July  30,  1996,  the  city  opened  and  began 
operation  of  the  new  Combined  911  Emergency 
Communications  Center. 

The  opening  of  the  new  ECC  marked  an  historic 
event  in  the  city's  life: 

•  The  ECC  is  one  of  the  first,  professional  combined 
911  Center's  run  by  a  specialized  Emergency 
Communications  department  in  New  England. 
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•  The  ECC  embodies  the  city's  commitment  to  insure 
that  emergency  calls  are  handled  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible. 

•  The  ECC  is  equipped  with  the  latest  radio,  computer, 
and  telephone  technology  to  speed  and  coordinate 
emergency  call  processing  and  the  subsequent 
coordinated  dispatch  of  Police,  Fire,  and  EMS  units. 

•  The  ECC  also  represents  the  city's  desire  to  politely 
and  efficiently  receive  and  handle  non-emergency 
calls  for  information  or  assistance. 

The  ECC  facility  is  located  adjacent  to  Fire 
Headquarters  at  489  Broadway,  near  Harvard  Square.  The 
ECC  facility  contains  6000  square  feet  of  renovated  space 
including  a  44’  by  27’  Main  Communications  Room  with 
eight  ergonometric  dispatch  console  positions  for  911 
call-taking,  police  dispatch,  fire/EMS  dispatch,  police 
and  fire  business  call  answering,  police  computer 
operations,  and  shift  supervision.  Overlooking  the  Main 
Communications  room  is  an  equipment  room  which 
contains  a  complimentary  set  of  equipment,  and  houses 
the  Chief  of  Operations.  Behind  these  rooms  is  a 
dispatcher  break  room  with  a  fully  equipped  kitchen,  a 
locker  room  with  40  regular  and  special  clothing  lockers, 
and  two  accessible  bathrooms.  The  entire  floor  is  secure 
and  is  served  by  an  elevator  with  key-lock  access. 

The  ground  floor  contains  a  telephone  and  electric 
equipment  room,  a  computer  room,  a  radio  equipment 
room,  two  storage  rooms,  a  training  and  conference 
room,  and  an  administrative  area  with  three  offices.  The 
front  door  is  accessible  by  ramp  and  a  proximity  card-key 
system  provides  24-hour  security  while  allowing  easy 
access  for  staff  in  wheelchairs.  Handicapped  parking  was 
installed  for  both  the  ECC  and  Fire  Department 
Headquarters. 

Additional  facilities  include  a  100  kW  generator 
which  serves  both  the  ECC  and  Fire  HQ,  elevator  access 
to  the  second  floor  Fire  HQ  offices,  and  renovations  to 
several  offices  in  Fire  Headquarters. 


Main  room  at  the  new  Emergency  Communica¬ 
tions  Center 

ECC  Opening  Cutover  Goes  Smoothly 

On  July  30,  1996,  the  Police  Communications 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Police  HQ  was  closed  and  the 


civilian  staff  of  police  dispatchers  were  transferred  to  the 
Emergency  Communications  Department.  During  the  day 
shift  of  July  30,  both  the  ECC  and  Police 
Communications  room  were  heavily  staffed  and  as  police- 
related  technical  systems  were  switched  over  to  the  ECC 
the  staffing  diminished  at  Police  Communications. 
Around  noontime,  the  first  911  calls  were  received,  and 
police  dispatching  functions  were  in  effect  at  ECC.  By 
end  of  the  day,  the  Police  Communications  room  was 
locked  but  the  radio  and  911  phone  equipment  remained 
in  operational  condition  as  a  backup  ECC.  There  were  no 
delays  in  processing  911  calls,  police  business  calls, 
police  computer  lookups,  or  security  alarms. 

Improved  911  and  Public  Safety  Dispatch 
Operations 

After  consolidation,  the  ECC  immediately  focused 
on  upgrading  its  basic  call  answering  and  dispatching 
services.  Communications  Supervisors  were  placed  in 
charge  of  each  shift.  Under  the  leadership  of  Chief  of 
Operations,  the  Supervisors  developed  a  set  of  daily 
operational  tasks  designed  to  keep  all  shifts  properly 
staffed  and  running  efficiently. 

During  the  year  many  procedures  were  formalized 
and  all  staff  instructed  in  their  use.  Included  were 
procedures  related  to  standardizing  radio  protocol  so  as  to 
speed  and  clarify  voice  communications  between  ECC 
dispatchers  and  field  personnel,  procedures  related  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  16  new  police  radio  channels, 
techniques  for  insuring  that  police  "86"  community 
assignments  were  dispatched  in  a  timely  manner, 
emergency  call  answering  guidelines,  procedures  related 
to  better  handling  of  towed  vehicles,  and  procedures 
related  to  many  other  specific  topics. 

The  ECC  also  concentrated  on  special  topics  of 
concern  to  community  policing.  For  example,  special 
handling  and  training  was  provided  for  noise  calls, 
graffiti  calls,  and  calls  related  to  licensed  premises. 

Enhanced  911  (E911)  Telephone  Service  Begins  in 
the  City 

On  December  4,  1996,  E911  telephone  service 
begun  in  the  city.  While  residents  have  previously  dialed 
911,  (basic  911  service  started  in  the  late  1960's)  the 
upgrade  to  Enhanced  911  has  meant  that  within  2-3 
seconds  of  a  911  call  being  answered  in  the  ECC,  the 
phone's  street  address,  apartment  number,  and  subscriber 
name  would  automatically  appear  on  a  small  computer 
screen. 

These  crucial  details  have  allowed  quicker 
emergency  response  to  calls,  especially  if  they  are 
received  from  children,  persons  not  able  to  speak 
English,  persons  too  excited  or  upset  to  speak  clearly, 
persons  with  speaking  or  hearing  handicaps,  visitors 
unfamiliar  with  the  city,  or  from  persons  with  a  medical 
condition  that  prevents  communication. 

Startup  of  E911  also  meant  an  increase  of  911 
telephone  instruments  from  four  to  nine  with  the  addition 
of  TDD  devices  for  the  hearing  impaired  on  each  911 
phone,  the  upgrade  of  911  audio  taping  equipment  and 
the  addition  of  headsets  for  all  dispatchers  which 
improved  radio  voice  clarity. 

The  introduction  of  E91 1  service  also  improved  the 
reliability  of  the  E911  telephone  network  with  features 
like  automatic  routing  to  a  backup  center  in  cases  where  a 
9 1 1  call  is  not  able  to  be  answered  in  6  ring  cycles  (about 
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30  seconds).  In  the  startup  for  E911  in  FY97  the  ECC 
answered  22,778  calls  on  911  with  only  one  call 
transferred  and  answered  at  our  backup  (Somerville). 
This  remarkable  achievement  record  is  graphic  testimony 
to  the  high  level  of  911  service  provided  by  the  ECC 
throughout  snowstorms,  electrical  outages,  major  fires, 
and  other  major  events. 

The  ECC,  along  with  the  Police  Department, 
carefully  developed  a  procedure  for  handling  "911 
Hangup"  calls.  TTiese  calls  represent  about  7-10%  of  all 
911  calls  and  require  a  response  by  the  ECC.  A  call-back 
is  made  to  each  hang-up  call  and  a  police  unit  dispatched 
if  the  subsequent  call-back  does  not  affirmatively  clarify 
the  reason  for  the  misdial.  About  one-half  of  all  911 
hang-ups  were  resolved  by  call-back  (e.g.,  a  child  was 
playing  with  the  phone,  the  person  meant  to  dial  411, 
they  accidentally  pressed  the  "Police"  button  on  their 
phone,  they  misdialed  a  491-1234  Cambridge  number, 
etc.)  with  all  the  others  getting  a  prompt  2-person  police 
dispatch  and  response.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  several 
cases  including  a  kidnapping  and  attempted  rape,  another 
involving  a  well-known  baseball  player,  follow-up  of  a 
911  hang-up  led  to  a  quick  response  and  arrest. 

The  large  investment  in  E911  equipment  for  the 
city  was  borne  by  the  state's  911  fund  and  not  by  city  tax 
revenues. 

Training  of  ECC  Dispatchers 

During  the  year  a  wide  variety  of  training  was 
provided  to  dispatchers.  During  July  1996  immediately 
prior  to  consolidation,  police  dispatchers  from  police 
communications  were  trained  in  the  operation  of  the 
ECC's  Computer  Aided  Dispatch  and  CRT  Radio  console 
systems.-  Each  dispatcher  received  at  least  8  hours  of 
training. 

In  November  1996,  all  dispatchers  and  Supervisors 
received  16  hours  of  state-provided  training  in  the 
operation  of  the  E911  telephone  equipment.  All  personnel 
passed  the  state-administered  test,  were  certified  for  E911 
usage,  and  received  their  individual  911  ID  numbers.  In 
addition,  one  dispatcher  was  sent  to  advanced  E911 
training  to  provide  the  department  with  additional 
training  beyond  the  state's  basic  16-hour  course. 

Emergency  Medical  Dispatch  training  was 
provided  to  all  of  the  staff.  Approximately  10  dispatchers 
without  their  initial  certification  from  Medical  Priority 
Dispatch  were  sent  to  the  three-day  basic  EMD  course. 
All  other  personnel  who  had  previously  received  their 
MPD  certification  received  a  one-day  refresher  course 
taught  by  the  ECC  Training  Coordinator).  This  was 
provided  as  part  of  the  dispatcher  incentive  pay  program 
that  also  included  a  CPR  refresher  course  for  all 
dispatchers. 

In  Spring  of  1997,  we  hired  a  Police  Dispatch 
trainer  to  work  over  average  of  12  hours  a  week.  This 
position  focused  on  the  training  of  new  dispatchers  and 
the  cross  training  of  fire  dispatchers  in  various  police- 
dispatch  related  roles. 

During  the  year,  eight  new  dispatchers  were  hired. 
Each  was  given  a  pre-service  training  course  that 
consisted  of  both  classroom  and  at-console  on-the-job 
training.  Over  a  variable  period  from  3  to  6  months, 
largely  based  on  the  extent  of  prior  public  safety  dispatch 
experience,  each  dispatcher  was  phased  through  on-shift 
OJT  and  selected  external  training  courses  into  the  regular 
dispatcher  position. 


Special  Projects 

Many  special  projects  were  undertaken  in  the  year. 
Included  in  these  were  the  following. 

The  ECC  updated  emergency  contact  information 
for  Cambridge  businesses  so  that  business  owners  could 
be  quickly  contacted  after  business  hours  in  the  case  of  a 
fire,  break-in,  or  other  emergency  at  their  premises.  A 
master  list  of  Cambridge  businesses  was  obtained  from 
the  Treasurer  office.  Over  4000  businesses  received  a 
mailing  and  the  replies  were  updated  in  the  CAD 
Emergency  Contact  file. 

The  E911  Disability  indicator  program  was 

advertised  and  begun.  This  program  allows  persons  with 
one  of  seven  disabilities  types  (blind,  mobility  impaired, 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  etc.)  to  register  their  phone 
number  with  the  statewide  911  system  so  that  a  code 

(e.g.,  "MI"  for  Mobility  Impaired)  appears  to  a 

dispatcher  whenever  they  call  911.  This  allows  the  ECC 
to  provide  extra  attention  and  special  handling  to  disabled 
911  callers  who  are  registered. 

The  ECC  has  received  many  911  calls  that  were 
not  for  emergencies.  As  part  of  a  program  to  reduce 
inappropriate  use  of  911,  the  ECC  published  and 

disseminated  a  one  page  instructional  sheet  entitled 
"Guidelines  for  Calling  911".  Most  importantly,  this 
sheet  lists  all  of  the  correct  7-digit  numbers  to  be  used  in 
non-emergency  situations  such  as  locating  a  towed  car, 
finding  out  if  school  is  canceled,  locating  a  late  school 
bus,  reporting  a  street  light,  etc.  This  form  has  been 
distributed  to  neighborhood  watch  groups,  community 
events  (e.g.,  Riverfest,  Night  Out  Against  Crime, 
community  meetings,  etc.),  ECC  visitor  and  tour  groups, 
senior  citizen  organizations,  and  to  city  departments.  In 
addition,  the  list  was  published  in  both  local  newspapers 
and  is  kept  current  on  the  ECC  Internet  Home  Page. 

Staffing  of  the  ECC 

The  ECC  is  staffed  with  from  five  to  eight 
personnel,  depending  on  the  workload,  shift  and  day  of 
week.  Staffing  is  heaviest  during  the  weekday  shifts  when 
the  burden  of  administrative  call  handling  for  the  police 
and  fire  departments  is  added  to  the  regular  emergency 
call  load.  Staffing  is  lightest  on  the  midnight  shifts;  11 
PM  until  7  AM. 

During  the  initial  10  months  of  operations  (August 
1,  1996  through  June  30,  1997)  the  staff  complement  of 
the  combined  ECC  was  substantially  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  separate  dispatch  staffs  of  Police  Communications  and 
Fire  Alarm.  This  difference  was  for  two  reasons.  First, 
prior  to  consolidation  on  July  30,  1996,  there  were  five 
police  officers  assigned  to  work  as  dispatchers/call-takers, 
along  with  18  non-swom  police  dispatchers.  However,  no 
sworn  personnel  accepted  offers  to  work  in  the  ECC  after 
consolidation,  so  these  individuals  were  transferred  to  the 
patrol  division.  Secondly,  six  of  the  total  of  30  police  and 
fire  dispatcher  positions  were  reclassified  as 
Communications  Supervisors.  While  the  Communications 
Supervisor  is  a  "working  foreman"-type  position,  that 
part  of  the  Supervisor  job  spent  in  a  supervisory  role  is 
not  available  as  a  line  dispatcher  or  call-taker.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  relative  staff  reductions  -  when 
added  to  the  impact  of  in-service  training,  staff 
disabilities,  and  on-going  dispatcher  vacancies  -  caused  a 
very  high  usage  of  overtime  for  the  ECC  staff. 
Accordingly,  the  City  Manager  agreed  to  add  three 
dispatcher  positions  to  the  complement  of  24  dispatchers. 
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By  the  end  of  the  year,  overtime  had  diminished 
somewhat,  with  additional  hires  and  more  importantly, 
the  stress  on  dispatchers  had  lessened. 

New  Computer  Projects  help  Public  Safety 

During  the  year,  the  ECC  led  a  wide  variety  of 
computer-related  projects.  Eight  laptop  computers  were 
installed  in  police  sector  cars  to  speed  police  access  to 
warrant,  license,  and  motor  vehicle  information.  An 
experiment  was  undertaken  in  digital  dispatch  of  CAD 
information  directly  to  laptop  computers  (thereby  more 
quickly  putting  suspect  descriptions,  long  addresses, 
routing  instructions  to  little-known  streets,  and  other 
information  in  the  hands  of  responding  police  cars). 
Digital  dispatch  to  a  test  fire  rescue  vehicle  was  also 
begun. 

A  restraining  order  system  was  built  for  the  Police 
Department  that  automatically  flags  each  plaintiffs 
address  if  any  police  dispatches  are  made  to  the  location. 
The  system  also  allows  the  Domestic  Violence  unit  to 
better  manage  its  caseload  and  to  provide  quick  and 
accurate  information  to  dispatchers  and  police  officers. 

The  CAD  system  was  enhanced  in  many  ways 
including  a  link  to  the  E91 1  phone  system  so  that  911  call 
information  can  be  automatically  entered  into  CAD 
saving  20-30  seconds  of  call  processing  time. 

A  large  fiber  optic  network  was  installed  that 
allows  "instant"  police  access  to  CAD  information  as  well 
as  ECC  access  to  police  information  like  restraining 
orders,  policies,  and  daily  crime  bulletins.  Electronic 
mail  serves  all  police  and  ECC  users  allowing  quicker 
communication  especially  among  persons  who  work 
different  shifts.  The  network  is  managed  by  the  EC's 
Public  Safety  Computer  Systems  Manager  and  its  uptime 
and  reliability  are  well  into  the  99.9%  range. 

Internet  World  Wide  Web  pages  were  designed  and 
published  for  the  EC  and  Police  Departments  by  the  EC 
Computer  Intern.  The  Police  Departments  pages  provide 
a  variety  of  crime  data  by  neighborhood  as  well  as  photos 
of  their  most-wanted  suspects. 

Additional  PC's  were  installed  in  the  Fire  stations 
and  more  fire  and  police  users  trained  in  the  basic  use  of 
computers  for  office  automation. 

New  Police  Radio  System  Becomes  Operational 

During  the  year,  the  new  16-channel  police  radio 
system  became  operational.  New  portable  and  mobile 
radios  were  issued  to  every  police  officer  and  every 
marked  police  vehicle.  The  new  system  allows  many 
more  simultaneous  conversations  by  police  officers  (thus 
reducing  congestion),  offers  in-subway  communications 
on  a  dedicated  Cambridge  channel,  gives  special  units 
their  own  channels,  permits  encrypted  communications  by 
vice  units,  and  has  a  backup  radio  system  that  can  be  used 
in  the  event  the  main  system  becomes  inoperative. 

The  new  radios  have  had  the  primary  benefit  of 
giving  police  officers  clear  audio  communications. 


Public  Works 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  is  a  full- 
service  organization  that  provides  essential  services  for 
the  City  Cambridge.  The  department  is  comprised  of 
sixteen  divisions  which  are  responsible  for:  maintaining 


streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  playgrounds  and  public  squares; 
overseeing  public  buildings  (excluding  schools  and 
hospitals);  managing  sanitary  sewer  collection  and  storm 
water  drainage  systems;  collecting  rubbish  and 
recyclables;  maintaining  City  Vehicles  and  motorized 
equipment;  caring  for  the  City’s  18,000  trees;  managing 
the  Cambridge  Cemetery;  and  engineering  and 
construction  services  for  all  the  City  infrastructure. 

DPW  is  responsible  for  rapid  response  to  all 
natural  disasters.  This  includes  snow,  ice  and  other 
inclement  weather  conditions,  enforcing  litter,  rubbish 
and  sewer  ordinances,  engineering  for  City  projects, 
contract  administration  for  all  construction  projects, 
public  building  construction  and  maintenance,  24-hour 
emergency  response  services,  and  curbside  and  drop-off 
recycling  programs. 

Overall  department-wide  accomplishments  for 
FY97  include: 

•  Completion  of  resident  feedback  program  and 
tracking  system  for  DPW  service  requests. 

•  Full  departmental  response  to  68  special  City  events 
throughout  FY97. 

•  Installation/replacement  of  a  180  handicap  ramps 
throughout  the  City. 

•  Installation  of  new  playground  equipment  in  several 
City  parks. 

•  Completion  of  roadway  and  sidewalk  construction. 

•  Completion  of  Quincy  Square  brick  sidewalks  and 
roadway  reconstruction.  (Valued  at  over  $1  million) 

•  Implementation  of  graffiti  hotline  and  graffiti 
removal  program. 

•  Installation  of  new  grass  infields  in  several  City 
parks. 

•  Establishment  of  recycling  facilities  in  35  City- 
owned  buildings. 

•  Continued  increase  in  the  curbside  recycling  rate  - 
28.14%  -  as  a  percentage  of  household  trash. 

•  Establishment  of  a  Public  Works  internet  world¬ 
wide  web  home  page. 

•  Full  departmental  response  to  the  record  snowfall  for 
the  two-day  early  spring  snowstorm  in  the  greater 
Boston  area  which  totaled  25.4  inches. 

•  Planting  of  240  street  trees  -  an  increase  from  140 
plantings  in  FY96. 

•  Completion  of  the  Frisoli  Youth  Center  in  East 
Cambridge. 

•  On-time  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  the  EPA 
reporting  requirements  to  identify  illicit  connections 
to  City  storm  drains. 

•  Development  of  written  procedures  for  the 
implementation  of  an  operations  and  maintenance 
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program  for  the  City's  stormwater  and  wastewater 
collection  system. 

•  Implementation  of  a  program  for  removal  of  all  illicit 
connections  from  stormwater  and  sanitary  sewer 
collections  systems  throughout  the  City. 

•  Continued  implementation  of  Phase  VI,  Contract  2  of 
the  Cambridge  sewer  separation  project  which 
concentrated  in  mid-Cambridge  during  FY97.  These 
areas  will  have  entirely  separate  storm  and  sewer 
drainage  systems. 

Administration  Division 

The  Administration  Division  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  Public  Works  Department  functions  as  a 
cohesive  unit.  Major  responsibilities  of  the  division 
include  policy  development,  fiscal  administration, 
purchasing,  vendor  payments  and  contract  management, 
budgeting,  human  resource  management,  responding  to 
the  needs  of  the  residents  of  Cambridge,  public  relations 
and  information  systems  management,  and  enforcing  the 
City  of  Cambridge  Ordinances. 

The  Divisions  listed  below  work  closely  with  the 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  to  provide  administrative,  management  and 
enforcement  services.  The  many  accomplishments  for 
FY97  listed  previously,  are  attributable  to  the  team  work 
of  the  DPW  Administration  and  the  functional  Divisions. 

The  Business  Services  Division  continued  to 
provide  Public  Works  with  essential  services,  such  as 
purchasing  of  all  goods  and  services,  bill  payment, 
contract  administration,  operating  and  capital  budgeting 
and  preparing  monthly  computerized  reports  by  division 
for  budgetary  tracking.  During  FY97,  this  division  wrote 
all  purchase  orders,  tracked  all  purchases  and  payments 
and  provided  numerous  management  reports  to  DPW 
supervisory  personnel.  This  Division  also  purchased  a 
new  PC  with  advanced  accounting  software  to  better  track 
departmental  invoices,  payments,  and  expenses  related  to 
the  many  outside  contractors  who  work  for  the  City. 

The  Human  Resources  Division  continued  to 
provide  direction  and  support  to  senior  management  and 
the  DPW  workforce  at  large  in  all  human  resource 
functions.  Responsibilities  included:  employee  relations, 
recruitment,  compensation  and  benefits,  workers' 
compensation,  performance  management,  EEA/AA,  legal 
and  safety  issues,  employee  training  and  career 
development,  employee  policies,  procedures,  and 
practices,  and  human  resource  regulations  and  laws. 
During  FY97,  this  Division  established  a  Comprehensive 
Pre-employment  Physicals  Program  with  Somerville 
Hospital  to  strengthen  hiring  the  best  qualified  and 
occupationally  healthy  candidates  for  positions.  In 
addition,  this  Division  developed  a  Fitness  for  Duty 
Evaluation  Program  which  aided  the  monitoring  of 
chronic  illnesses  and  reduced  prolonged  light-duty 
conditions.  The  Division  also  enhanced  the  promotion  of 
the  "Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP)"  by  compiling 
a  handbook  in  English  and  Spanish  which  was  distributed 
to  all  employees  of  the  Department.  In  ensuring  access  to 
all  current  job  postings  by  active  and  non-active 
employees,  the  Division  developed  a  Job  Posting  Register 
that  is  kept  at  the  Department  main  entrance.  Another 
enhancement  made  in  the  operations  of  this  Division  was 
the  development  of  a  "Welcome  to  the  Cambridge 


Department  of  Public  Works"  video-tape  for  orientation 
of  new  employees. 

The  following  programs  continued  to  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  year:  "National  Public  Works  Week",  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  "Commissioner's  Award  for 
Outstanding  Performance",  the  quarterly  "Carl  and  Ruth 
Barron  Family  Achievement  Award",  and  the  Employee 
Seniority  Recognition  Program. 

TTie  Employee  Seniority  Recognition  Program 
continued  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  establishing 
an  in-house  video-tape  and  book  library,  the  Division,  in 
collaboration  with  the  City’s  Personnel  Department, 
played  a  lead  role  in  planning,  developing,  and 
coordinating  City-wide  human  resource  development 
programs. 

During  FY97,  the  Enforcement  Unit  of  DPW 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  curbing  various  violations 
throughout  the  City.  Its  main  objective  was  to  enforce  the 
City  of  Cambridge  Ordinances  on  rubbish,  snow, 
appliances,  and  obstruction  barriers.  The  two  Public 
Works  enforcement  officers  assigned  to  sanitation 
inspection  issued  a  total  of  393  rubbish  warnings,  and  39 
actual  fines  pertaining  to  inappropriate  rubbish  disposal. 
Also  issued  in  FY97,  were  148  snow  violation  warnings 
and  2  actual  fines  to  property  owners  for  not  shoveling 
their  sidewalks  within  the  required  time  period.  In 
addition,  there  were  250  parking  violations  issued  for 
cars  or  trucks  illegally  parked  on  City  sidewalks. 

There  are  two  sanitation  enforcement  inspectors 
and  one  parks  inspector.  The  Parks  Inspector  is 
responsible  for  making  sure  that  the  park  contractors  are 
doing  the  appropriate  job  for  which  they  were  hired.  The 
Parks  Inspector  is  responsible  for  daily  inspection  of  all 
28  parks  that  are  contracted  out  for  maintenance.  In 
addition,  the  Parks  Inspector  is  responsible  for  inspecting 
all  88  of  the  other  parks,  fields,  and  open  spaces  which 
are  maintained  by  the  DPW. 

The  Information  Systems  Management  Division 
continued  to  provide  staff  support  within  DPW  for  all 
computer  hardware  and  software  operations,  and 
development  of  computer  training  for  all  department 
employees.  The  unit  provides  all  of  the  statistical  data 
that  is  presented  both  to  senior  management  and  the  City 
management  via  the  fiscal  year  operating  budget.  During 
FY97,  this  Division  also  provided  support  to  other  City 
Departments  in  the  way  of  database  application 
development,  specific  to  the  departmental  need. 

Some  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
information  systems  unit  included  completion  of  a  City 
resident  feedback  program  specific  to  service  requests. 
DPW  sent  out  a  feedback  postcard  paid,  postage  which 
provide  information  the  level  of  service  provided  by 
DPW  on  service  requests  called  into  the  DPW  by  City 
residents.  Other  accomplishments  included  development 
of  a  DPW  internet  home  page,  upgrading  many  of  the 
current  software  programs  within  the  DPW,  and  working 
with  each  DPW  Division  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
work  order  system. 

Building  Maintenance  Division 

The  Building  Maintenance  Division  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  and  repairing  City  buildings.  Typical 
maintenance  work  includes  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing,  lock  installation  and  repair.  This  division 
performs  routine  services  such  as  start-up  and  shut-down 
of  heat,  fixing  or  replacing  hot  water  tanks,  and 
providing  water  supplies  to  the  Cambridge  Cemetery. 
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In  addition,  this  Division  provided  service  for  68 
special  events  during  FY97,  including  public  functions 
and  celebrations,  festivals,  dedications,  block  parties  and 
parades.  The  Building  Maintenance  Division  also 
responded  to  the  need  for  temporary  street  signs  for 
emergency  snow  plowing,  street  sweeping,  public  events, 
and  parades.  During  FY97,  the  Building  Maintenance 
Division  responded  to  428  unscheduled  or  emergency 
requests.  The  average  number  of  days  to  close  these 
requests  was  11.96  which  is  lower  than  the  previous 
fiscal  year  (14.57)  days.  This  lower  days-to-close  work 
request  ratio  represents  better  overall  service  provided  by 
this  Division. 

There  is  also  shop  where  signs  are  designed  and 
constructed  for  public  announcements,  street  postings, 
commemorative  plaques,  and  monuments. 

During  FY97,  Building  Maintenance  crews  were 
once  again  hard  at  work  accomplishing  many  different 
and  varied  tasks.  In  total  there  were  over  5,000  separate 
jobs  completed  during  FY97,  by  the  employees  within 
this  division.  These  jobs  included  over  300  carpentry- 
related,  almost  300  jobs  pertaining  to  doors,  windows 
and  glass  and  over  2,200  plumbing  and  heating  jobs  that 
were  completed  throughout  City  buildings  and  offices. 

Some  of  the  specific  work  activities  of  this 
Division  included  year-round  painting  of  several  offices 
at  the  Cambridge  Police  Station,  renovation  of  the 
Cambridge  Police  garage  (including  installing  new 
ceilings  and  installation  of  additional  plumbing)  painting 
and  paneling  of  offices  at  City  Hall  Offices;  painting  and 
plumbing  at  City  Hall  Annex,  installing  new  counters  at 
the  Senior  Center,  and  considerable  work  at  all  nine  fire 
stations,  including  installation  of  hardware,  painting  and 
plumbing. 

The  sign  shop  had  a  busy  year  making  numerous 
signs  and  banners  for  City  Hall,  the  Police  Department 
and  the  DPW  recycling  division  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  special  events  throughout  the  City. 

In  addition  to  the  many  and  varied  duties 
performed  by  this  Division,  workers  responded  to 
numerous  emergency  calls  relating  to  building 
maintenance  problems,  such  as  lock  and  window  repair 
throughout  the  City,  and  as  stated  above,  assisted  with  68 
special  events  which  included  setting  up  staging, 
displays,  and  microphone  equipment,  and  helping  with 
before  and  after  cleanup. 

Cambridge  Cemetery 

Crews  in  the  Cemetery  Division  handled  gravesite 
preparation  and  burial  services  and  grounds  maintenance 
on  the  Cemetery’s  66-acre  site.  Ongoing  work  at  the 
Cemetery  included  flower  and  tree  planting,  landscaping 
hill  terrains,  repair  of  historical  monuments  and 
development  of  selected  areas  for  conversion  to  new 
burial  space. 

Daily  maintenance  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
cemetery  function.  It  includes  grass  cutting  and  trimming, 
weeding  of  all  banking,  removing  unsightly  shrubs  and 
conducting  a  general  daily  clean-up  of  the  grounds. 

During  FY97,  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  sold  112 
lots  and  graves  and  made  422  interments.  In  addition, 
134  foundations  were  built,  and  141  perpetual  care 
accounts  were  established.  As  of  June  30,  1997,  the  total 
number  of  interments  was  89,224. 

Work  at  the  Cemetery  during  FY97  included 


replacement  of  the  existing  roof  at  the  main  office  with  a 
new  slate  roof  with  cooper  gutters  and  down  spouts,  and 
development  of  a  new  cremation  lot  that  will 
accommodate  two  in-ground  cremations  per  lot. 

Cemetery  signage  continue  to  be  upgraded.  There 
were  25  new  cast  aluminum  signs  installed  throughout  the 
Cemetery  during  FY97. 

During  FY97  Cemetery  personnel,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Forestry  division  personnel,  planted  nine  trees 
throughout  the  Cemetery. 

Construction  Division 

The  Construction  Division  is  a  multi-faceted 
operation  that  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  including 
minor  repairs  on  sidewalks  and  streets,  resetting  granite 
curbing,  installing  new  curb  cuts,  responding  to  pothole 
problems  defects,  and  other  service  from  City 
departments. 

The  Street  Preservation  Offset  Fee  (SPOF),  paid 
by  utility  companies  that  obstruct  or  excavate  Cambridge 
streets  and  sidewalks,  was  again  put  to  full  use  in  FY97. 
The  monies  collected  from  this  program  were  used  to  re¬ 
construct  many  of  the  utility  trenches  in  City  streets 
which  were  dug  up  by  utility  companies. 

During  FY97,  the  Construction  Division  issued  a 
total  of  2,799  obstruction  permits:  1,806  for  street 
obstruction,  512  for  excavation,  and  481  to  utility 
companies. 

Construction  crews  were  kept  busy  in  FY97,  as 
they  completed  53  curb  cuts  and  driveways  in  response  to 
City  Council  Orders,  and  repaired  over  2,500  potholes 
throughout  the  City.  The  Division  used  1,400  tons  of 
asphalt  and  over  600  cubic  yards  of  concrete  for  over 
2,300  scheduled  work  related  to  repairs  on  streets, 
sidewalks,  public  parks,  tot  lots,  and  recreational  areas. 
400  emergency  requests  were  received.  The  average 
number  of  days  to  close  the  emergency,  or  unscheduled 
requests,  was  significantly  reduced  from  17.6  days  in 
FY96  to  7.5  days  in  FY97.  A  more  efficient  internal 
reporting  system  and  a  computerized  work  order  system 
played  the  lead  role  in  the  reduction  of  days  to  complete 
an  emergency  request. 

Throughout  FY97,  the  Construction  Division 
assisted  City  departments  with  numerous  projects.  These 
included  installation  of  new  concrete  steps  for  the  Central 
Square  Library  and  concrete  work  at  the  Central  Square 
Library  garage,  new  road  preparation  and  installation  of 
drain  pipes  at  the  Cambridge  Golf  Course,  concrete  and 
asphalt  work  for  the  Graham  and  Parks  and  Harrington 
Schools,  demolition  of  Silva  and  Cooper  Park  in 
preparation  for  rebuilt  facilities,  tile  repairs  at  the  Gately 
Shelter  and  Cambridge  Senior  Center,  and  concrete  work 
at  the  Traffic  Department  garage  on  Second  Street. 

The  Construction  Division  worked  closely  with  the 
Cambridge  Water  Department,  patching  streets  and 
sidewalks  related  to  water  service  street  and  sidewalk 
openings.  The  Construction  Division  were  also 
responsible  for  400  job  postings  throughout  the  City, 
repair  of  several  handicap  ramps  throughout  the  city,  and 
close  to  500  street  and  sidewalk  repairs.  This  Division 
also  works  closely  with  the  Urban  Forestry  Division 
lifting  out  dead  tree  roots  and  filling  in  empty  tree  wells. 

The  construction  crew  is  also  kept  busy  during  the 
winter  months  attending  to  small  street  and  sidewalk 
repair  jobs  in  addition  to  snow  clearing  operations  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly. 
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Engineering 

The  Engineering  Division  had  a  very  busy 
construction  season  in  FY97.  They  assisted  the  public 
with  research  such  as  street  layouts,  street  histories, 
sewer  lines,  storm  drains,  field  surveys,  bench  marks, 
flood  zones,  aerial  photos,  assessor's  plats,  and  much 
more. 

The  Engineering  Division  spent  the  winter  months 
in  preparation  of  contract  documents  for  several  sidewalk 
and  roadway  reconstruction  contracts  in  excess  of  $1 
million  dollars  along  with  the  bid  plans  and  specifications 
for  Berkshire  Street  and  Cedar  and  Dudley  traffic  calming 
projects  They  also  became  involved  in  the  utility  permit 
review  and  inspection. 

During  the  FY97  construction  season,  several  large 
roadway  &  sidewalk  reconstruction  projects  were 
finished.  Quincy  Square  brick  sidewalks  and  roadway 
reconstruction  was  completed.  Central  Square 
improvements  began.  New  sidewalks  were  installed  on 
Maple  Ave.,  Garden,  Walker,  Foster,  Brown,  Hamilton, 
May,  Whitney,  Tierney,  Orrin,  Irving  and  Winslow 
Streets,  along  with  roadway  reconstruction  on  many  of 
the  same  streets.  On  a  smaller,  but  not  less  important 
note,  pedestrian  ramps,  miscellaneous  sidewalk  and 
roadway  repairs,  have  been  done  throughout  the  City. 

To  assist  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  office 
functions  on  a  daily  basis,  the  Engineering  Division 
acquired  additional  microcomputer  equipment  and 
software.  Training  was  given  to  the  engineering  staff  by 
the  City  MIS  Department  to  increase  the  use  and 
availability  of  the  Geographical  Information  Systems 
(GIS)  for  the  City. 

Public  Buildings  Division 

Major  building  construction  and  renovation 
projects  are  administered  by  this  Divisions.  They  assist  or 
oversee  designer  selection,  product  design,  specifications 
development,  bidding  and  contract  administration. 

The  Public  Building  Division  also  administers  a 
variety  of  maintenance  and  repair  contracts  for  municipal 
buildings,  such  as  HVAC,  elevators,  security  systems  and 
pest  control. 

During  FY97  design  work  was  undertaken  for 
renovations  to  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  Administration 
building,  3rf  floor  space  at  51  Inman  Street,  City  Hall 
Annex  entrance  portico,  City  Clerk  and  Personnel  Offices 
at  City  Hall,  Inspectional  Services  Department  at  831 
Mass.  Ave.  and  the  War  Memorial  field  house. 
Specifications  were  also  developed  and  bid  for  ADA 
upgrades  to  elevators  in  a  number  of  municipal  buildings. 

New  construction  at  the  Frisoli  Youth  Center 
began  and  was  85%  complete  through  June  30,  1997. 
Interior  renovations  were  completed  at  the  Law 
Department  at  City  Hall,  the  Traffic  Department  at  57 
Inman  Street,  and  the  new  MIS  offices  at  831  Mass.  Ave. 
Roof  repair  and  replacement  work  was  performed  at  831 
Mass.  Ave.  the  Cemetery  administration  building,  Gately 
Shelter,  and  the  Area  IV  Youth  Center.  Gymnasium 
floors  were  refinished  at  three  locations.  A  new  central 
air  conditioning  system  was  installed  at  the  Area  IV 
Youth  Center.  A  program  to  upgrade  buildings  for  energy 
efficiency  began  with  lighting  improvements  at  83 1  Mass. 
Ave. 


Urban  Forestry  Division 

During  FY97,  the  Urban  Forestry  Division 
responded  to  1,600  requests  for  tree  service  from 
Cambridge  citizens.  Another  1,500  trees  were  pruned  as 
part  of  the  scheduled  pruning  program.  The  methodology 
of  this  program  consisted  of  pruning  City  street  trees, 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood. 

In  April  1,  1997,  the  City  experience  the  worst 
snow  storm  in  recent  history  with  respect  to  the  damage 
inflicted  on  trees.  There  were  4,000  City  trees  impacted, 
some  in  a  minor  way,  but  the  majority  of  trees  were 
damaged  significantly.  By  the  end  of  May,  however  the 
Urban  Forestry  Division  had  resolved  all  problems 
resulting  in  any  possible  danger  to  the  public  by  broken, 
hanging  tree  branches  or  trees  needing  removal  due  to 
extensive  damage.  Through  June  of  FY97,  the  Urban 
Forestry  Division  were  assisting  in  the  cleanup  of  private 
property  debris  connected  with  the  April  1“  storm.  Over 
35,000  tons  of  green  material  from  trees  were  shipped  out 
to  Miles  River  for  composting.  All  available  DPW 
personnel  participated  in  this  massive  cleanup  effort. 


Urban  Forestry  workers  analyzing  condition  of 
tree  on  Windsor  Street. 

Actual  City  tree  removals  for  FY97  included  6 
Elms  killed  by  Dutch  Elm  disease,  63  dead  or  dangerous 
trees,  and  34  storm-related  removals. 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Managements 
State  Forester  for  Western  Massachusetts  provided  us 
with  50  oak  seedlings  that  will  be  planted  in  the  Urban 
Forestry  Nursery  on  Concord  Avenue.  This  will  be  part 
of  an  ongoing  Educational  Tree  Nursery  program  which 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  children  and  adults  to 
participate  in  the  rearing  of  trees  from  seedlings  to  street 
tree  size  (2  1/2-3"  caliper). 

In  the  fall  of  FY97,  the  Forestry  Division,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Public  Planting  Committee, 
contracted  for  the  planting  of  100  new  trees  as  part  of  the 
Client  Tree  Program.  Contractors  also  planted  24  new 
street  trees  as  part  of  the  City's  main  artery  tree 
replacement  program.  The  City's  Arborist,  in  conjunction 
with  the  City  Engineer,  selected  tree  sites,  species  and 
oversaw  the  contract  planting  of  52  trees  as  part  of  the 
sidewalk  reconstruction  program.  An  additional  200  trees 
will  be  planted  in  the  spring  of  FY98  as  part  of  the  above 
mentioned  programs. 
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The  City's  Arborist  coordinated  "Tree  Walks"  in 
Mid-Cambridge,  Central  Square,  Area  9,  Cambridgeport, 
Area  11  and  East  Cambridge.  These  tree  walks  are 
designed  to  provide  citizens  with  the  opportunity  to 
know  their  City  Arborist  and  their  City  trees  on  a  first 
name  basis.  Visits  by  the  City  Arborist  to  Cambridge 
elementary  schools  began  in  FY96  and  continued  into 
FY97.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  was  to  inform  young 
children  of  the  basic  concepts  of  trees  and  tree  care. 

Parks  and  Building  Operations  Division 

The  Parks  Division  maintains  113  parks,  tot  lots, 
playgrounds  and  islands  throughout  the  City  of 
Cambridge.  Major  responsibilities  of  this  division  include 
litter  pick-up  within  open  spaces,  grass  cutting,  weeding, 
irrigation  maintenance,  marking  of  fields,  and  the 
renovation  of  fields  and  playgrounds. 

The  Parks  Division  is  also  responsible  for  helping 
to  oversee  28  of  the  largest  and  most  heavily  used  parks 
which  are  maintained  by  landscaping  contractors.  Four 
landscaping  contractors  are  hired  through  a  bid  and 
contract  procedure  to  provide  landscaping  and  routine 
maintenance  at  these  large  parks  from  April  to  November 
each  year. 

During  the  winter  months,  personnel  from  this 
Division  are  assigned  to  snow  removal  duties  at  all  parks, 
school  intersections,  sidewalks,  parking  lots  and 
crosswalks. 

FY97  was  the  second  driest  season  recorded  in  the 
Boston  area,  which  put  additional  work  load  on  the  Parks 
Division  for  extra  watering  of  open  spaces  throughout  the 
City.  During  the  spring  and  summer  season,  the 
contractors  along  with  our  employees,  removed  aging 
equipment  at  several  Cambridge  Parks  including  Mid- 
Cambridge  Park,  Hancock  Park,  Silva  Park  and  Costa 
Lopez  Park. 

This  division  is  also  responsible  for  graffiti 
removal  at  historic  sites  and  other  areas  throughout  the 
City.  During  FY97,  the  City  continued  with  the  operation 
of  the  graffiti  hotline  and  graffiti  removal  program  to 
better  serve  the  public.  The  graffiti  hotline  is  answered 
daily  by  DPW  personnel  and  the  Cambridge  Police 
Department  are  immediately  notified  of  a  graffiti  site. 

The  Parks  Division  is  responsible  for  placing  and 
removing  signs  at  all  parks  and  open  spaces.  In  addition, 
new  dog  signs  were  placed  at  several  locations  throughout 
the  City.  The  Parks  Division  is  also  responsible  during 
the  summer  season  for  marking  lines  on  fields  for 
baseball,  softball,  soccer,  football  and  special  events. 
This  Division  is  also  responsible  for  replacing  basketball 
and  tennis  nets  when  necessary. 

Extensive  fence  repair  was  completed  at  various 
sites  throughout  the  City  as  a  result  of  damage  due  to  the 
late  March  early  April  record  snowstorm  of  '97. 

During  FY97,  expensive  flower  plantings  were 
completed  throughout  the  City.  These  plantings  were 
done  at  Tubman  Square,  Sullivan  Square,  and  other 
Islands  located  throughout  the  City  and  around  municipal 
buildings.  Plantings  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer 
and  these  pjantings  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  City. 


Flower  planting  at  Police  Station  Island 


The  Building  Operations  Division  falls  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Park  Supervisor.  This  Division  is 
responsible  for  supplying  custodial  services  to  11  City- 
owned  buildings  during  the  normal  workday  from  7:00 
am  to  3:00  p.m.  and  during  the  evening  from  3:00  p.m. 
to  11:00  p.m.  This  Division  utilizes  a  vast  array  of 
equipment,  including  vacuum  cleaners,  bagging 
machines,  a  shampoo  extractor,  buffers,  and  cleaning 
supplies.  There  is  a  combined  effort  daily  between  the 
Parks  Division  personnel  and  the  Building  Operations 
Division  personnel  to  complete  daily  tasks  such  as 
cleaning  and  moving  of  equipment  and  supplies. 


Park  maintenance  crews  beautifying  Sullivan 
Island  in  Putnam  Square 

Recycling  Division 

In  April,  1977,  the  Cambridge  Recycling  Program 
was  selected  for  the  1997  Large  Municipal  Recycling 
Award  by  MassRecycle,  a  statewide  recycling  coalition. 
The  award  was  made  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  an  outstanding  municipal  recycling  program. 

During  FY97,  Cambridge  residents  participating  in 
the  curbside  and  multi-family  dwelling  recycling 
programs  recycled  10,404  tons  of  news,  magazines,  paper 
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bags,  paperboard,  cardboard,  junk  mail,  office  papers, 
glass  and  plastic  containers  and  leaves  and  yard  waste. 
This  tonnage  represents  28.47%  of  the  waste  stream, 
compared  to  36.07%  of  the  waste  stream  that  was 
recovered  in  FY96. 

In  addition,  a  record  152  tons  of  Christmas  trees 
were  collected  for  reuse  or  recycling  this  fiscal  year, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Recycling,  Urban 
Forestry,  Parks  and  Sanitation  Divisions.  About  60%  of 
the  chips  were  used  for  erosion  control,  soil  renovation 
and  tree  wells  on  City  property.  The  remaining  40%  was 
sent  to  a  composting  facility. 

In  FY97,  recycling  staff  produced  a  comprehensive 
request  for  proposals  for  all  recycling  services  used  by 
the  City.  Proposals  were  received  and  evaluated,  and 
contracts  were  awarded  for  the  City's  recyclables 
collection  and  processing  needs  through  the  year  2001. 

Volunteers  and  recycling  staff  produced  a  recycling 
newsletter  and  a  postcard  in  FY97  that  was  mailed  to  all 
Cambridge  households  and  owners  of  Cambridge 
residential  buildings  who  live  outside  the  City.  Each  item 
went  to  approximately  50,000  households.  Volunteers 
and  recycling  personnel  staffed  7  recycling  information 
tables  at  retail  stores  and  festivals  around  the  City  in 
FY97.  The  Recycling  Division  also  arranged  to  have 
recycling  receptacles  available  at  35  City  festivals  & 
events. 

Work  continued  in  FY97  on  an  investigation  of 
ways  to  increase  participation  in  the  residential  curbside 
recycling  program.  This  ongoing  work  is  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  Commonwealth's  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  provided  in  FY96.  In  FY97, 
methods  of  reaching  newcomers  to  the  City  were 
investigated.  This  investigation  led  to  a  collaboration 
between  the  DPW's  Recycling  Division  and  the  Election 
Commission,  in  which  the  Recycling  Division  provided 
brief  announcements  about  recycling  to  the  Election 
Commission,  who  in  turn  inserted  these  announcements 
in  confirmation  letters  sent  to  new  residents  registering  to 
vote  by  mail.  The  Recycling  Division  also  analyzed 
possible  correlation's  between  the  number  of  newspapers 
delivered  or  purchased  and  recycling  rates  in  different 
parts  of  the  City. 

The  customer  base  for  the  City's  commercial 
curbside  recycling  program  grew  from  fifty  businesses  at 
the  end  of  FY96  to  seventy  five  at  the  end  of  FY97.  The 
Recycling  Division  also  produced  its  first  commercial 
recycling  newsletter,  which  was  distributed  to  all  5,000 
businesses  in  the  City. 

Recycling  staff  also  planned  and  carried  out  an 
award  ceremony  for  the  Cambridge  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmentally  Desirable  Practices.  The  ceremony 
recognized- a  large  spectrum  of  individuals  and  groups, 
including  an  outstanding  citizen  recycler,  recycling 
volunteer,  and  outstanding  residential  building  recycling 
program  as  well  as  an  outstanding  business 
recycling/waste  reduction  program. 

In  FY97,  recycling  programs  were  implemented  at 
six  (6)  City  buildings  that  had  not  had  recycling  facilities. 
As  of  the  end  of  FY97,  recycling  programs  had  been 
established  in  all  City  buildings.  The  percent  of  trash 
recovered  from  City  buildings  for  recycling  increased 
from  48%  in  FY97. 

In  FY97,  the  Recycling  Division  set  up  public  area 
recycling  containers  in  the  City  Hall  Annex  buildings  at 
51  and  57  Inman  Streets  and  at  the  City's  Golf  Course 
Club  House,  for  use  by  employees  and  visitors.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  four  outdoor  public  area  recycling 


containers  were  installed  in  Porter  and  Harvard  Squares 
and  at  the  Fresh  Pond  Reservation.  The  outdoor 
containers  in  the  squares  were  made  possible  by  a 
partnership  between  Cambridge  businesses  and  the  City. 
MacTemps,  Inc.,  and  Gravestar,  Inc.  purchased  the 
containers,  and  the  City  committed  to  emptying  and 
maintaining  them.  The  City's  Water  Department  made  the 
capital  investment  needed  for  the  containers  at  the  Fresh 
Pond  Reservation. 


Public  area  recycling  is  expanded  to  the  City  Hall 
Annex  and  Golf  Course  Clubhouse 

Polystyrene  recycling  programs  begun  in  the 
cafeterias  of  2  schools,  bringing  the  number  of  schools 
with  polystyrene  programs  to  13  out  of  15  schools.  A 
total  of  6  (six)  tons  of  polystyrene  was  recovered  from 
the  school  system  in  FY97. 

The  Cambridge  Recycling  drop-off  Center  located 
in  the  Public  Works  Yard  maintained  four  days  per  week 
operations  to  serve  residents  and  small  businesses. 


Home  composters  on  display  at  the  Recycling 
Drop-Off  Center 

The  drop-off  Center  accepted  47  tons  of 
newspaper,  magazines,  paper  bags,  26  tons  of  metal, 
glass  and  plastic  containers,  41  tons  of  cardboard,  55  tons 
of  mixed  paper  and  12  tons  of  plastics  #3  -  ftl  in  FY97. 
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Cambridge  Muliticultural  Arts  Center  float  featuring. dance 
performers  Patric  &  Joanne  Lacroix 


150™  cel 

GRAND 


Red  ribbon  dance  performed  by  members 
of  the  Cambridge  Center  for  Chinese 
Culture 


CAM) 


Cambridge  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

MASSAi 
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BRATION 


ARADE 


Kiti  Na  Mesa,  an  eight  member  drum  & 
dance  group  from  Zaire 


IDGE 

USETTS 


The  Pride  of  Cambridge  Seniors 


Department  of  Human  Service  Prograrr/s 

sharing  resources...  building  community 


Cambridge  Department  of  Human  Services 
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In  addition,  1.67  tons  of  household  batteries,  3.4  tons  of 
used  motor  oil  and  6.4  tons  of  clothing  were  also  recycled 
at  the  drop-off  Center.  The  total  tonnage  of  material 
collected  at  the  drop-off  center  in  FY97  was  192.47  tons. 
The  mixed  paper  was  sold  to  North  Shore  Fibers, 
bringing  in  a  total  revenue  of  $1,644. 

The  total  combined  tonnage  collected  in  FY96 
from  the  curbside  and  drop-off  recycling  programs  was 
10,596.47. 

In  FY97,  recycling  staff  applied  for  and  received  a 
grant  from  the  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  in  the  form  of  1,500  recycling  bins,  30 
backyard  composters,  and  printing,  postage  and  mailing 
services  for  educational  materials.  The  total  value  of  the 
goods  and  services  provided  to  the  City  of  Cambridge  by 
DEP  in  FY96  was  $17,850.  The  composters  are  being 
sold  to  Cambridge  residents  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  purchase  another  30  composters.  These  will  also  be 
sold  for  a  total  of  60  composters.  Over  1 ,200  composters 
are  in  use  by  City  of  Cambridge  residents  to  date. 

Sanitation  Division 

The  Sanitation  Division  collects  and  disposes  of 
solid  waste  from  residences,  commercial  establishments, 
municipal  buildings  and  school  buildings.  Dispatching  an 
average  of  eight  rubbish  packers  per  day,  the  division 
consists  of  30  full-time  employees  with  additional 
workers  utilized  as  needed.  For  public  health,  as  well  as 
cosmetic  reasons,  it  is  a  priority  to  collect  the  rubbish 
everyday. 

During  FY96,  sanitation  crews  collected  and 
disposed  of  25,403  tons  of  rubbish.  This  was  474  tons 
more  than  was  collected  in  FY96  -  a  1.9  percent  increase. 
This  small  increase  is  generally  attributable  to  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  economy  over  the  past  few  years. 
Overall,  however,  since  1990  when  40,424  tons  of  City 
rubbish  was  collected  by  City  forces,  there  has  been  a  37 
percent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  City  rubbish  tonnage 
collected  and  disposed  of  to  the  transfer  station.  Most  of 
this  decrease  in  household  rubbish  tonnage  is  attributable 
to  the  successful  Cambridge  Recycling  Program. 

The  Sanitation  Division  also  continued  to  improve 
procedures  for  collecting  “white  goods”  (appliances  that 
cannot  he  taken  to  landfills).  On  the  average,  3  tons  of  air 
conditioners,  hot  water  heaters,  refrigerators,  stoves, 
washers  and  dryers  were  picked  up  each  week  in  FY97. 
Residents  were  charged  $15  for  each  appliance  collected, 
to  help  offset  the  disposal  costs  of  the  appliances.  Senior 
citizens  were  charged  $10.00  per  appliance. 

During  FY97,  the  City  continued  to  receive 
revenue  from  many  of  the  white-good  appliances 
collected.  Items  such  as  washers,  dryers,  and  stoves  were 
taken  to  a  scrap  metal  dealer  who  was  able  to  recycle 
many  of  the  appliance  parts.  During  this  past  fiscal  year, 
DPW  personnel  made  use  of  an  in-house  machine  that 
enabled  DPW  personnel  to  remove  the  freon  from  air 
conditioners  and  refrigerators.  Once  these  appliances  are 
freon  free  they  can  be  sold  as  scrape  metal. 

The  Sanitation  Division  continued  to  collect  solid 
waste  from  100  commercial  account  establishments.  The 
fees  collected  from  these  businesses  are  based  on  the 
actual  amount  of  tonnage  collected  from  their 
establishments. 

The  Sanitation  Division  was  also  responsible  for 
conducting  and  supervising  three  hazardous  waste 
collection  days  during  FY97.  The  hazardous  waste 


collection  takes  place  in  the  Cambridge  Park  Drive  area 
near  the  Alewife  MBTA  Station. 

The  DPW’s  enforcement  unit  stayed  busy 
enforcing  the  City’s  Litter  Ordinance,  which  states  that 
no  rubbish  can  be  placed  at  the  curb  for  collection  earlier 
than  3  PM  on  the  day  before  scheduled  collection.  In 
FY97,  393  warnings  and  39  fines  were  issued  for  non- 
compliance.  There  are  two  sanitation  enforcement 
inspectors  who  work  in  conjunction  with  the  daily 
rubbish  pickup  routes  to  ensure  that  all  City  ordinances 
are  being  complied  with. 

Street  Cleaning  Division 

The  Street  Cleaning  Division  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  clean  public  ways  through  a  contractual  street 
sweeping  operation  from  April  through  November. 
During  FY97,  two  sweepers  from  a  sweeping  company 
were  hired  to  clean  residential  streets  and  major  City 
squares.  Approximately  925  curb  miles  were  cleaned  per 
month,  resulting  in  well  over  5,000  tons  of  refuse  and 
debris  collected.  During  FY97,  the  contract  sweepers 
swept  an  additional  five  to  six  miles  per  day.  This 
allowed  extra  Cambridge  streets  to  be  cleaned  each  week. 
In  addition,  the  Cambridge  squares  were  cleaned  each 
day,  seven  days  per  week.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  all 
industrial  areas  of  the  City  got  swept  either  once  or  twice 
depending  on  the  number  of  off  days  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  contracted  street  sweeping  effort  is  augmented 
by  the  division’s  own  workforce  which  consist  of  14  full¬ 
time  employees.  There  are  three  street  cleaning  crews  that 
are  fully  equipped  with  several  pieces  of  equipment, 
including  hand-held  vacuum  cleaners.  Each  day  of  the 
week  the  street  cleaning  crews  help  keep  the  City  of 
Cambridge  clean.  In  addition,  the  major  squares  of 
Cambridge,  including  Harvard  Square,  Central  Square, 
Porter  Square  and  Kendall  Square  have  all  day  cleaning 
coverage.  Each  week  all  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  is 
cleaned  from  end-to-end.  Also,  there  is  a  hand  cleaning 
crew  who  is  responsible  for  cleaning  the  City  squares  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  6:00  AM  to  10:00  AM.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  contracted  sweeper  who  also  cleans 
the  City  squares  on  weekends. 

The  DPW  has  a  special  litter  truck  that  collects  all 
the  litter  baskets  that  are  placed  in  many  areas  throughout 
the  City.  The  litter  truck  is  in  full  operation  seven  days 
per  week. 

DPW  employees  from  this  division  also  cleaned  up 
areas  before  and  after  festivals  and  other  outdoor  events 
in  FY97.  There  were  over  60  special  events  during  FY97 
which  required  additional  clean-up  activities. 

During  FY97,  27  additional  litter  baskets  were 
placed  along  the  main  arteries  of  Cambridge,  including 
17  new  litter  baskets  on  Cambridge  Street,  from  Inman 
Square  to  First  Street,  and  10  new  litter  baskets  in  the 
Quincy  Square  area.  The  purpose  of  adding  litter  baskets 
each  year  is  to  keep  Cambridge  streets  and  sidewalks  as 
clean  as  possible.  The  litter  baskets  are  emptied .  every 
day,  seven  days  per  week. 

Sewer  Division 

The  Sewer  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  City's  network  of 
sanitary  sewers,  storm  drains  and  combined  systems. 
FY97  was  a  year  of  intense  activity  for  the  division. 
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Phase  VI,  Contract  2  of  the  sewer  separation 
program  continued  in  mid-Cambridge  on  Broadway, 
Quincy,  Cambridge,  Merrill,  Goodman,  Dana, 
Trowbridge,  Ware,  Prescott,  and  Ellery  Streets.  After 
this  work  is  completed,  these  areas  will  have  entirely 
separate  storm  and  sewer  drainage  systems. 

Phase  VI,  Contract  3  sewer  separation  for 
Kirkland,  Oxford,  and  adjacent  streets  is  under 
development  and  binding  is  being  pursued  to  begin 
construction  in  the  summer  of  1998. 

The  Sewer  Division's  preventative  maintenance 
program  included  catch  basin  cleaning,  manhole  cover 
replacement  and  rodding/jetting  of  sewer  lines.  In 
addition,  the  division  monitored  CSOs,  pump  stations  and 
contracted  out  cleaning  and  remedial  repair  work.. 

Design  work  continued  on  the  CAM002/CAM004 
separation  projects  which  are  scheduled  to  start  in  July 
1998,  and  are  funded  by  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority.  The  CAM004  area  is  an  area 
immediately  east  of  Fresh  Pond  and  extending  back  to 
Huron  Avenue.  The  CAM002  area  is  an  area  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  North 
Cambridge.  To  facilitate  the  design  work  in  these  areas, 
dye  tests  were  conducted  so  as  to  determine  the  locations 
and  extent  of  illicit  connections.  Some  cleaning  and  sewer 
television  monitoring  work  was  also  done  as  part  of  the 
investigatory  aspect  of  the  design  process. 

In  conjunction  with  a  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  Consent  Order  issued 
subsequent  to  a  sewage  discharge  discovery  into  the 
Charles  River  in  September  of  last  year,  and  in 
compliance  with  a  US  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  Administrative  Order  (April  1996)  initiated  to 
make  the  lower  Charles  River  fishable  and  swimmable  by 
the  year  2005,  detailed  reports  were  compiled  with  regard 
to  illicit  connections  throughout  the  City.  The  DEP  order 
requires  the  City  to  identify  and  inspect  all  common 
sewer  and  manholes  and  to  identify  illicit  connections 
within  the  City.  It  also  requires  the  City  to  educate  all 
restaurant  operators  and  other  major  grease  handlers  with 
regard  to  proper  grease  and  cooking  oil  handling  and 
disposal.  Approximately  600  common  manholes  have 
been  identified  and  inspected  and  an  awareness  campaign 
has  been  initiated  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of 
grease  in  the  City  sewer  system. 

The  EPA  Order,  while  substantially  similar  to  the 
DEP  Order,  requires  reports  and  costing  with  regard  to 
illicit  connections  removal.  The  first  report  for  the  above 
was  submitted  in  February  1997  and  this  report  detailed 
the  illicit  connections  and  the  costs  involved  in  correcting 
these  connections  for  five  drainage  systems  to  the 
Charles;  specifically,  the  Sparks  Street  system,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Street  system,  the  Flagg  Street  system,  the 
Ames  Street  system,  and  the  Wadsworth  Street  system. 

Work  is  ongoing  with  regard  to  the  Storm  Water 
Management  Plan.  Flow  meter  replacement  and 
placement  at  the  CSOs  and  at  other  strategic  locations  is 
also  an  ongoing  project  as  is  the  review  and  the 

enhancement  of  the  permitting  process  for  sewer  and 
storm  water  connections  throughout  the  City. 

The  Sewer  Division  initiated  the  development  of 
written  procedures  for  the  implementation  of  a  operation 

and  maintenance  program  for  the  City's  complete 

collection  system.  This  initiative  included  the 
development  of  an  Integrated  Infrastructure  Management 
System. 

The  Sewer  Division  also  developed  the  initial 

inspection  and  reporting  for  the  implementation  of  nine 


minimum  controls  for  combined  sewer  overflow  in  the 
City.  Compliance  with  the  controls  is  required  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  will  result  in  a  better  environment 
for  the  community. 

Vehicle  Maintenance  Division 

The  Vehicle  Maintenance  Division  is  responsible 
for  the  scheduled  maintenance,  repair,  and  emergency 
services  for  300  City-owned  vehicles  and  pieces  of 
equipment.  The  vehicles  include  cars,  pickup  trucks, 
heavy  equipment  trucks  (e.g.  dump  trucks,  payloaders), 
rubbish  packers,  and  construction  equipment,  such  as 
backhoes.  This  equipment  is  located  within  the  Public 
Works  Department  as  well  as  several  other  City 
Departments.  The  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Vehicle 
Maintenance  Division  also  develops  written  specifications 
for  the  purchase  of  new  motorized  equipment  for  Public 
Works  and  other  City  departments. r  This  division  does 
most  of  the  vehicle  repairs  with  the  exception  of  large 
engine  or  transmission  jobs  that  are  sent  out  to  a  private 
concern. 


DPW  garage  mechanic  fixing  vehicle 

In  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  existing  DPW  vehicle 
fleet  new  equipment  purchased  and  delivered  in  FY97 
included  three  pick  up  trucks,  two  salt  spreaders,  one 
sewer  cleaning  vacuum  machine,  one  bombardier  cleat 
track  snow  plow,  one  dump  truck  and  three  automobiles. 

Each  April,  this  division  is  responsible  for 
conducting  a  taxi  inspection  during  which  over  250 
inspections  take  place.  The  DPW  mechanics  in  this 
division  conduct  the  taxi  inspections. 

A  data  entry  employee  was  again  assigned  to  this 
division  full  time  in  order  to  capture  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  vehicle  inventory,  work  orders,  and 
preventative  maintenance  system  on  computer.  The 
division  is  one  of  several  divisions  in  Public  Works  that 
has  an  established  computerized  work  order  and 
preventative  maintenance  system  in  place.  There  were 
over  800  preventative  maintenance  checks  throughout 
FY97  on  DPW  vehicles  and  this  help  contributed  to  an 
overall  lower  average  breakdown  per  vehicle.  The 
number  of  emergency  vehicle  breakdowns  decreased  from 
440  in  FY96  to  352  in  FY97.  An  effective  preventative 
maintenance  program  concurrent  with  a  daily  vehicle 
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checklist  report  by  all  DPW  drivers  has  had  a  substantial 
impact  on  reducing  vehicle  downtime. 

The  Vehicle  Maintenance  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  removal  of  freon  from  white  goods,  such 
as  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners.  This  method  of  in- 
house  removal  of  freon  from  white  goods  results  in  a  cost 
savings  to  the  City,  since  this  job  no  longer  requires  the 
City  to  pay  an  outside  company  to  perform  this  work. 

Off-Hours 

The  Off-Hours  Division,  consisting  of  9  employees 
working  different  shifts,  provides  the  City  with  24-hour, 
seven  day  per  week  rapid  response  to  any  situation  or 
emergency.  During  FY96,  this  Division  responded  to 
initial  after-hours  sewer  complaints,  snow  or  other 
inclement  weather  emergencies,  fallen  trees  and  tree 
limbs,  litter  pickup,  building  surveillance  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Police  and  Fire  Department,  the 
cleanup  of  accidents.  The  importance  of  this  Division  is 
highlighted  by  the  ability  of  its  personnel  to  respond 
rapidly  to  the  many  and  varied  City-wide  emergencies. 
All  of  the  Off-Hours  personnel  who  comprise  each  of  the 
different  shifts  have  the  necessary  skills  to  handled  most 
any  type  of  emergency.  They  are  also  equipped  with  a 
cellular  telephone  that  allows  them  to  respond  to  City 
emergencies,  and  answer  incoming  telephone  calls. 


Community  Development 

The  goal  of  the  Community  Development 
Department  (CDD)  is  to  enhance  the  overall  living 
environment  and  quality  of  life  for  Cambridge’s  highly 
diverse  population.  This  is  accomplished  by  planning  and 
managing  physical  change  effectively,  encouraging 
economic  growth  to  strengthen  the  City’s  tax  base, 
produce  new  employment  opportunities,  and  provide 
services  to  residents.  In  all  of  its  activities,  the 
Department  seeks  to  strengthen  communication  between 
departments  of  City  government,  residents  and  the 
business  community.  The  Department  utilizes  its 
resources  to  achieve  these  goals  through  preserving  and 
developing  affordable  housing,  strengthening  the  vitality 
of  commercial  and  business  districts,  renovating 
neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds,  planning 
transportation  infrastructure  improvements  and 
implementing  the  Vehicle  Trip  Reduction  Ordinance, 
enhancing  the  character  of  each  of  the  City’s  thirteen 
neighborhoods  and  managing  growth  for  the  best  long¬ 
term  interests  of  the  City. 

In  FY97,  the  Community  Development 
Department  program  was  implemented  by  a  51  person 
staff  that  administered  $28.5  million  in  Federal,  State, 
local  and  privately  funded  projects.  Since  much  of  the 
Department’s  work  is  funded  through  federal  programs 
including  CDBG,  HOME  and  the  Delead  Program,  the 
Department  closely  monitors  and  advocates  for  continued 
federal  funding  of  programs  which  serve  Cambridge.  This 
year’s  CDBG  funds  were  cut  by  $264,000.  In  addition, 
the  overall  lack  of  funding  from  the  federal  government 
for  affordable  housing  will  certainly  affect  the  City’s 
efforts  to  provide  housing  for  its  residents. 

The  Community  Development  Department 
performs  its  work  as  part  of  a  public  process  in  which  a 
broad  array  of  interests  and  viewpoints  are  represented 


including  those  of  appointed  boards  and  committees, 
citizen  and  community  groups,  non-profit  organizations, 
private  developers,  the  business  community  and  other 
government  agencies.  The  Department  provides  direct 
support  to  a  number  of  standing  committees,  boards  and 
commissions,  and  citizen  organizations  including 
Cambridge  Neighborhood  Apartment  Housing  Services, 
the  Harvard  and  Central  Square  Advisory  Committees, 
the  East  Cambridge  Planning  Team,  the  North  Cambridge 
Stabilization  Committee,  the  Planning  Board,  the 
Pedestrian  Committee,  the  Bicycle  Committee,  the 
Affordable  Housing  Trust,  and  the  interdepartmental 
Open  Space  and  Transportation  committees.  The 
Department  also  works  to  advance  a  variety  of 
community  and  neighborhood  initiatives  with  the 
assistance  of  ad  hoc  advisory  committees  including  the 
North  Cambridge  Railroad  Safety  Study  Committee, 
Central  Square  Committee,  Cambridgeport  Roadway 
Committee,  Truck  Advisory  Committee  as  well  as  close 
cooperation  with  many  subcommittees  of  the  City  Council 
including  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee  and  the  Economic  Development  Sub¬ 
committee. 

The  continued  phasing  out  of  the  City’s  rent 
control  program  has  led  to  further  expansion  of  efforts  to 
preserve  affordable  housing  and  assist  those  displaced  by 
the  changes.  Implementation  of  the  CITYHOME 
Program,  designed  to  increase  affordable  housing 
opportunities  for  Cambridge  residents,  began  in  earnest. 
TThe  City  also  completed  purchase  of  one  hundred  units  of 
formerly  rent  controlled  housing  from  Harvard  University 
to  be  maintained  as  low  and  moderate  income  rental 
housing,  and  secured  federal  funds  to  allow  non-profit 
acquisition  and  continued  affordability  of  two  large 
expiring  use  apartment  buildings  in  Cambridge.  In 
addition  the  Community  Development  department  was 
awarded  $3.4  million  in  de-leading  grant  from  HUD. 

With  the  continuing  assistance  of  the  Central 
Square  Committee,  the  City  substantially  completed  the 
second  phase  of  improvements  in  Central  Square.  Facade 
improvements  were  underway  or  completed  by 
community  spirited  property  owners  at  eleven  buildings 
in  Central  Square,  funded  in  part  through  the 
Department’s  facade  improvement  program.  In  addition, 
the  Department  completed  an  extensive  community 
process  with  area  residents  and  businesses  to  examine 
Cambridge  Street  and  identify  positive  changes  to  that 
commercial  district. 

The  Department  continued  its  efforts  to  improve 
transportation  infrastructure,  and  especially  to  promote 
transit  and  non-automotive  uses.  Conceptual  design  of  the 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  improvements  along  Fresh  Pond 
Parkway  was  completed  with  the  guidance  of  the  Fresh 
Pond  Parkway  Enhancement  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Department  participated  in  ongoing  coordination  efforts 
with  the  MDC  in  areas  of  common  concern  including 
planned  improvements  to  the  Charles  River  Basin 
parkways.  The  Department  took  an  active  role  in  the 
Urban  Ring  Major  Investment  Study,  providing  data  and 
analysis  of  Cambridge  neighborhood.  Design  of  the 
Cambridgeport  Roadway  Improvements  was  advanced  to 
the  technical  design  development;  when  completed,  these 
improvements  will  help  shift  through  traffic  from  the 
most  densely  residential  streets,  while  providing  access  to 
commercial  and  employment  sites  in  Cambridgeport. 

The  Department,  working  with  local  banks,  created 
a  4  million  loan  fund  for  small  businesses.  This  initiative 
reflects  the  Department’s  commitment  to  assist  small 
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businesses  to  locate  and  grow  in  the  City.  In  addition,  a 
major  economic  development  policy  was  presented  to  the 
City  Council  for  consideration. 

FY97  saw  continued  improvements  to  the  City’s 
inventory  of  open  space,  with  renovation  of  Library 
Park,  Sennott  Park,  Harvard  Street  Park,  Cushing/Huron 
Veteran’s  Memorial  Plaza,  and  the  Fletcher  School 
Playground. 

HOUSING 

The  Housing  Division,  facing  major  changes  to  the 
local  housing  market  and  federal  housing  programs, 
completed  the  second  year  of  its  new  CITYHOME 
Initiative.  This  initiative,  supported  with  a  total  of  $4.25 
million  allocation  of  City  funds  over  the  two-year  period, 
seeks  to  carry  out  the  City’s  goals  of  preserving  and 
creating  affordable  housing  opportunities  for  Cambridge 
residents. 

Working  closely  with  the  Affordable  Housing 
Trust,  the  CITYHOME  Initiative  encompasses  three 
major  program  areas: 

1.  Affordable  Rental  Housing: 

•  The  Multifamily  Acquisition  Program  provides 
financial  support  to  non-profit  organizations  to 
acquire  existing  multi-family  rental  properties 
and  operate  them  as  affordable  housing. 

•  The  Affordable  Housing  Rehab  Loan  Program, 
administered  by  Cambridge  Neighborhood 
Apartment  Housing  Services  (CNAHS),  provides 
favorable  financing  to  private  owners  of 
multi  family  housing  in  return  for  a  set-aside  of 
units  for  lower  income  residents. 

•  The  preservation  of  expiring  use  restriction  and 
other  federally-assisted  housing  has  been 
supported  by  providing  technical  assistance  and 
organizing  support  to  residents  and  owners  of 
these  buildings  with  the  goal  of  preserving  long¬ 
term  affordability. 

2.  Homeownerships  Services: 

•  The  Cambridge  Condo  Buyer  Initiative,  a  new 
program,  provides  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  eligible  buyers  of  condominium 
units. 

•  First-time  buyer  education  and  financing 
programs  provide  information  to  those  new  to 
home  ownership. 

•  City-sponsored  development  of  homeownership 
units  provides  ownership  opportunities  for 
eligible  first  time  buyers  at  affordable  prices/ 

3.  Housing  Access  Services: 

•  Information  and  referral  systems  help  Cambridge 
residents  locate  affordable  housing  opportunities. 

•  Targeted  outreach  to  former  protected  rent 
control  tenants  and  other  lower  income  residents. 


The  Housing  Division  carries  out  a  broad  agenda 
of  affordable  housing  activities  by  combining  the  new 
CITYHOME  programs  and  resources  with  existing 
federal  CDBG  and  HOME  funds,  as  well  as  leveraged 
state  funds.  The  Housing  Division  carries  out  these 
activities  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Cambridge 
Housing  Authority  and  local  non-profit  partners, 
including  Homeowner’s  Rehab,  Inc.  (HRI)  and  Just-A- 
Start  Corporation  (JAS). 

FY97  Accomplishments  in  Housing: 

•  Acquisition  from  Harvard  University  of  100  units  in 
9  former  rent  controlled  buildings  by  a  local  non¬ 
profit,  and  provision  of  over  $3.1  million  in 
financing  to  provide  for  long-term  use  as  affordable 
housing. 

•  Acquisition  of  two  “expiring  use  restriction” 
buildings  by  local  non-profits  comprising  575  units, 
located  at  808-812  Memorial  Drive  and  402  Rindge 
Avenue,  by  local  non-profits. 

•  Provided  housing  information  and  referral  services  to 
almost  4,000  residents,  and  sponsored  a  housing 
resource  fair  in  October  1996  attended  by  over  300 
protected  tenants. 

•  Provided  $4.1  million  in  funding  to  support 
affordable  housing  development  projects,  including 
100  units  of  rental  housing  and  15  units  of 
homeownership. 

•  Secured  over  $30  million  in  federal  and  state 
financial  resources  in  competitive  funding  rounds  to 
support  the  City’s  affordable  housing  activities. 

•  Assisted  property  owners  in  planning  property 
rehabilitation  through  the  Cambridge  Neighborhood 
Apartment  Housing  Services  in  four  buildings 
comprising  of  24  units. 

•  Provided  first  time  buyer  training  to  308  residents, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  participants  in 
Cambridge  buyer  training  programs  to  over  2,200 
since  1994  and  individual  buyer  counseling  to  240 
households. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Economic  Development  Division  is 
responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  community  economic 
development  activities  designed  to  meet  Cambridge’s 
need  for  a  diversified  and  thriving  economic  base.  The 
division  offers  programs  geared  to  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  Cambridge  economy  in  five  major 
areas:  supporting  entrepreneurship,  maintaining  a  strong 
employment  base,  maintaining  a  strong  real  estate  market, 
improving  access  to  capital  and  maintaining  a  strong 
business  climate. 

FY97  Accomplishments  in  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment 

•  Prepared  and  submitted  a  draft  Economic 
Development  Policy  to  the  City  Council  for  review 
and  adoption.  Provided  support  information  at  four 
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public  hearings  on  the  policy  and  presented  the 
policy  to  neighborhood  and  business  groups. 

•  Coordinated  the  review  of  University  Park  Phase  II 
Development,  including  infrastructure  improvements. 
Phase  II  will  create  400  construction  jobs  and  500 
permanent  jobs. 

•  Raised  $4  million  for  a  small  business  lending 
consortium  through  local  banks  and  designed  and 
marketed  a  small  business  loan  program  in 
collaboration  with  the  banks.  Of  25  companies 
making  inquiries  about  the  fund,  14  were  assisted  in 
preparing  applications  for  the  fund. 

•  Conducted  baseline  planning  studies  of  the 
Cambridge  Street  corridor,  held  two  community-wide 
workshops,  met  monthly  with  an  advisory  committee 
of  residents  and  businesses,  held  nine  sub-committee 
meetings  and  produced  the  Cambridge  Street  Action 
Plan?  Designed  a  facade  improvement  matching 
grant  and  loan  program  with  the  East  Cambridge 
Savings  Bank.  In  Fiscal  Year  1997,  the  facade 
improvement  program  was  widely  marketed,  two 
facade  designs  were  approved  and  preliminary 
meetings  were  held  with  18  additional  interested 
property  owners. 

•  Published  and  distributed  a  brochure  describing 
Cambridge’s  economic  development  programs  and 
published  and  distributed  a  City  of  Cambridge 
marketing  package.  Over  4,000  brochures  and  1,000 
marketing  packages  were  distributed. 

•  Provided  over  500  technical  assistance  contacts, 

offered  a  10- week  business  planning  seminar  in 
conjunction  with  the  Center  for  Women  in 
Enterprise,  and  held  a  celebration  of  entrepreneurship 
with  MIT  at  which  four  Cambridge'  companies 
received  awards:  OfficeMATES,  SatCON 

Technology,  Active  Control  Experts,  and  Chicago’s 
Auto  Repair. 

•  Established  an  interdepartmental  working  group  to 
review  the  Department’s  findings  related  to 
streamlining  the  permitting  and  licensing  process. 
The  working  group  reviewed  approximately  100 
permits  and  licenses  overseen  by  the  City  and  made 
recommendations  to  streamline  them,  improve  public 
information  regarding  permits  and  licenses,  and 
initiated  cross  training  between  departments  to 
improve  the  quality  of  information  from  the  staff. 
The  Economic  Development  Division  designed  and 
piloted  consumer  satisfaction  surveys  at  Traffic, 
Parking  and  Transportation,  Public  Works, 
Inspectional  Services,  and  the  License  Commission. 
They  also  drafted  brochures  describing  the  permitting 
process  for  five  widely  requested  permits.  A  map  and 
guide  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  city  departments  involved  in  the 
permitting  system. 

•  Surveyed  Cambridge  manufacturers  to  improve 
understanding  of  this  sector  of  the  local  economy 
and  identified  14  firms  in  danger  of  closing  or 
leaving  the  city.  Follow-up  meetings  were  held  with 
firms  identified  as  being  at  risk,  to  identify  strategies 
for  retaining  these  jobs. 


•  Provided  assistance  to  the  following  companies,  who 
have  retained  or  expanded  employment  in 
Cambridge:  EF  International  (300  jobs),  Abt 
Associates  (525  jobs),  Arthur  D.  Little  (1152  jobs), 
Vertex  (200  jobs),  Tofias,  Fleischman  and  Shapiro 
(150  jobs),  Millenium  Pharmaceuticals  (275  current 
jobs,  125  additional  jobs  planned),  NECCO  (700 
jobs),  and  Polaroid  (1300). 

•  Worked  to  maintain  a  general  grocery  store  in 
Central  Square  by  identifying  potential  purchasers  of 
the  Purity  Supreme  and  assisting  the  new  owner  to 
obtain  permits,  food  stamp  and  WIC  certifications, 
and  assisting  with  plans  to  improve  the  facade. 

•  Completed  CDAG  infrastructure  on  Brookline  Street 
in  the  amount  of  $390,000. 

•  Coordinated  the  community  process  for  the  redesign 
of  Lafayette  Square  and  prepared  a  summary  of 
recommended  designs  and  issues  for  the  City 
Manager’s  review. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

The  goal  of  the  Community  Planning  Division  is  to 
provide  professional  planning  and  design  services  in  the 
areas  of  zoning,  urban  design,  neighborhood  planning, 
parks  and  open  space,  data/geographic  information  and 
graphics.  This  work  includes  conducting  citywide  and 
neighborhood  planning  studies,  renovating  and 
developing  parks  and  open  space,  providing  construction 
supervision/monitoring  for  the  park  design  and  urban 
design  projects,  and  providing  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  City’s  residents,  property  owners, 
developers  and  neighborhood  groups.  Additionally,  the 
division’s  goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  planning  and  design 
work  which  proceeds  to  construction  is  carried  out  with  a 
high  degree  of  quality  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Planning  activities  are  coordinated  with  City 
departments  and  other  institutional,  state  and  federal 
agency  participants.  Such  planning  requires  a  set  of 
preliminary  assessments  and  strategies  to  ensure  that  all 
of  these  participants,  especially  low  and  moderate  income 
residents,  are  involved  in  the  process,  from  setting  goals 
and  priorities  through  implementation.  Projects  may  be 
initiated  by  the  City,  neighborhood  groups  or  non-profit 
organizations  in  response  to  identified  needs  of  the 
neighborhood.  Planning  work  may  also  involve 
integrating  into  the  City’s  plans  the  goals  of  other 
entities,  such  as  developers,  institutions  or  other 
government  entities. 

FY97  Accomplishments  in  Community  Planning 

•  90%  completion  of  the  Central  Square 
Improvements,  with  ongoing  work  to  complete 
landscaping  and  art  project. 

•  Ongoing  implementation  of  the  Central  Square 
Facade  Improvement  Program,  with  technical  and 
design  review  of  seven  buildings  resulting  in 
construction  of  facades  on  three  buildings. 

•  90%  completion  of  Quincy  Square  improvements, 
with  ongoing  work  to  complete  art  project. 
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•  Work  with  New  Charles  River  Basin  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  to  create  detailed  plan,  for  $20 
million  Cambridge  portion  of  the  new  open  space 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  Magazine  Beach. 

•  Conducted  design  review  for  several  major  projects, 
including  the  Monitor  Building  at  Two  Canal  Park  in 
East  Cambridge,  the  EF  building  and  Museum 
Towers  at  North  Point,  Forest  City’s 
office/hotel /Star  Market  complex  at  University  Park 
in  Cambridgeport,  the  Winthrop  Square  and 
Cambridge  Savings  Bank  projects  in  Harvard  Square, 
and  initial  review  of  mixed-use  housing  and  retail 
proposal  for  the  Holmes  Family  Trust  site  in  Central 
Square. 

•  Established  design  review  committee  for  the  new 
Water  Treatment  Plant  and  worked  with  architects  to 
complete  design  concept  approved  by  Planning 
Board. 

•  Continued  work  with  Railroad  Safety  Task  Force  and 
completed  initial  design  process  with  consultant 
Wallace,  Floyd  and  Associates.  With  funding  of  the 
project  in  the  Seaport  Bond  Bill,  will  continue 
seeking  release  of  funds  for  design  of  project  from 
EOTC. 

•  Worked  with  Planning  Board  to  review  zoning 
amendments  proposed  for  the  W.R.  Grace  property 
in  North  Cambridge.  Worked  with  Planning  Board 
and  Alewife  Study  Group  on  development  of  zoning 
for  the  W.R.  Grace  site. 

•  Staffed  and  assisted  the  Planning  Board  in  the 
conduct  of  its  duties,  including  four  zoning 
amendments  adopted,  three  more  submitted  to 
Council,  and  the  development  of  two  other 
amendments.  Assisted  the  Planning  Board  in  review 
of  the  Pitkin  Petition  citywide  zoning  proposal. 

•  Developed  slide  presentation  of  “The  Zoning  Guide” 
for  public  presentation. 

•  Staffed  the  Harvard  Square  Advisory  Committee  with 
review  of  proposals  for  Cambridge  Savings  Bank, 
One  Arrow  Street,  Winthrop  Square. 

•  Completed  construction  drawings,  bid  and  supervised 
completed  renovations  to  Library  Park,  Sennott  Park, 
Harvard  Street  Park,  Cushing/Huron  Veteran’s 
Memorial  Plaza  and  the  Fletcher  School  Playground. 

•  Completed  work  with  Porter  Square  Neighbors 
Association  on  issues  associated  with  the  renovation 
of  the  Porter  Square  Shopping  Center. 

•  Began  work  on  Porter  Square  Sewer  and  Roadway 
Project,  including  presentation  and  staff  participation 
in  the  Porter  Square  Neighbors  Association  morning 
workshop  “Traffic  and  Transportation  Issues  in 
Porter  Square.  ” 

•  Continued  working  with  neighborhood  groups 
throughout  the  city,  including  the  North  Cambridge 
Stabilization  Committee,  East  Cambridge  Planning 
team,  Area  IV  Neighborhood  Coalition,  Mid- 
Cambridge  Neighborhood  Association,  Riverside 


Community  Network,  Agassiz  Neighborhood 
Council,  Neighborhood  Nine  Association, 
Neighborhood  10  Association  and  Cambridge 
Highlands  Neighborhood  Association. 

•  Completed  community  design  process,  preparation  of 
construction  drawings  and  bid  work  for  Silva  Park, 
Cooper  Square  Park  and  Riverside  Press  Park. 

•  Continued  working  on  City  Beautification  Program 
including  competition  of  design  for  Sullivan  Square, 
Tubman  Square  and  the  City  Hall  Annex.  Began 
establishment  of  guidelines  for  City  Beautification 
participation  by  private  landscape  contractors  and 
landscape  architects. 

•  Completed  neighborhood  study  report  for 
Neighborhood  Nine.  Completed  text  and  photos  for 
neighborhood  study  of  Mid-Cambridge.  Initiated 
planning  process  for  Cambridgeport  and  Strawberry 
Hill  neighborhood  studies. 

•  Completed  work  with  Area  IV  Neighborhood 
Coalition  on  a  series  of  four  meetings  to  establish 
neighborhood  priorities  for  allocating  UDAG  funds. 

•  Worked  with  citywide  committee  to  establish  the 
Geographic  Information  System,  began  implementa¬ 
tion  of  GIS,  and  participated  in  quality  control  of  city 
zoning  map. 

•  Established  full  computer  network  at  CDD, 
providing  ability  to  communicate  and  share  files  with 
all  city  departments  via  the  high  speed  city  network. 

•  Continued  working  with  the  Joint  Committee  for 
Neighborhood-Harvard  Consultation.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  the  City’s  educational  institutions, 
obtained  information  to  update  the  Mayor’s  Report 
on  Town-Gown  Relationships. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING 

The  work  of  the  Environmental  and  Transportation 
Planning  Division  falls  into  four  major  areas: 
coordinating  transportation  planning  and  improvements 
and  design,  implementing  the  Vehicle  Trip  Reduction 
Ordinance,  administering  the  Lead-Safe  Cambridge  HUD 
grant,  and  carrying  out  environmental  protection  through 
promotion  of  clean  technology,  energy  efficiency,  and 
other  pollution  source  reduction  activities. 

FY97  Accomplishments  in  Environmental  and 
Transportation  Planning 

•  Coordinated  planning  and  design  among  City 
departments  and  State  agencies  for  transportation 
infrastructure  projects,  including  Minuteman 
Bikeway  Extension,  Cambridgeport  Roadways, 
Lafayette  Square/Mass.  Ave.,  Fresh  Pond  Parkway, 
Kingsley  Park  Bridge,  Cambridge  Common,  North 
Point,  and  the  Urban  Ring.  Provided  technical 
assistance  in  connection  with  planning  processes  for 
Porter  Square,  North  Mass.  Ave.,  and  the  Cambridge 
Street  corridor. 
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•  Designed  pedestrian  and  bicycle  improvements  at 
various  locations,  including  the  intersection  of 
Broadway  and  Quincy  Street  and  the  Fresh  Pond 
Corridor;  reviewed  various  projects  for  pedestrian 
and  bicycle  circulation  and  access,  including 
Lafayette  Square,  the  new  water  treatment  plant. 
Porter  Square  Shopping  Center,  and  Cambridgeport 
roadways;  and  facilitated  intersection  and  traffic 
signal  changes  to  benefit  pedestrians  at  Harvard 
Square,  Somerville  Ave. /White,  Appian/Garden, 
Eliot/JFK  Street. 

•  Staffed  the  Cambridge  Pedestrian  Committee  and  the 
Cambridge  Bicycle  Committee.  Coordinated  their 
joint  efforts  to  develop  policy  recommendations 
regarding  sidewalk  bicycling. 

•  Coordinated  bicycle  planning  and  policy  acitvities, 
including  creation  of  new  bicycle  lanes  in  Harvard 
Square,  Quincy  Street,  Central  Square,  and  Follen 
Street,  and  guidelines  for  Hampshire  Street. 
Installed  parking  facilities  for  124  bicycles 
throughout  the  city.  Completed  text  of  bicycle 
facilities  technical  manual. 

•  Made  17  presentations  on  traffic  calming,  bicycle  and 
pedestrian  planning  and  provided  other  communities 
with  technical  information  on  these  issues.  Designed 
traffic  calming  projects  including  Berkshire/ York, 
Cedar/Dudley,  and  Concord  Avenue. 

•  Secured  $80,000  transportation  demand  management 
(TDM)  grant  for  commuter  information  kiosks. 
Drafted  TDM  requirements  for  special  permits  on 
behalf  of  the  Planning  Board  to  reduce  trips 
generated  by  private  developments. 

•  Represented  the  City  in  regional  planning  efforts  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  the  MBTA 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  Joint  Regional 
Transportation  Planning  Committee.  Participated  in 
development  of  major  investment  study  for  the  Urban 
Ring. 

•  Coordinated  the  City’s  environmental  review  and 
monitoring  of  fourteen  major  projects.  Assisted  the 
Grace  Site  Advisory  Committee  in  reviewing  testing, 
mitigation,  and  risk  assessment  information.  Worked 
with  neighborhood  representatives  to  develop  a 
testing  program  for  Russell  Field. 

•  Implemented  safety  education  initiatives,  including 
distribution  of  21,000  maps  and  3,000  new  travel 
safety  flyers.  Worked  with  the  police  on  safety 
education  and  enforcement  of  traffic  laws. 

•  Facilitated  city’s  participation  in  ComEnergy  rebate 
project  to  retrofit  six  City  buildings  and  facilitated 
Cambridge  participation  in  the  EPA  Green 
Lights/Energy  Star  energy  conservation  program. 

•  Initiated  and  carried  out  three  alternative  fuel  vehicle 
demonstrations  involving  several  City  departments. 
Continued  to  advocate  for  funding  resources  for 
municipalities  to  purchase  alternative  fuel  vehicles. 

•  Implemented  the  residential  lead  abatement  program 
funded  through  a  $3.4  million  HUD  grant.  This 


year,  deleading  has  been  completed  in  77  private 
residential  units,  a  96%  increase  over  last  year. 

•  Secured  $2.2  million  from  HUD  to  continue  to  assist 
property  owners  in  deleading  residential  units.  This 
grant  was  the  largest  awarded  through  a  very 
competitive  national  process.  Cambridge  is  one  of  14 
programs  in  the  nation  to  be  funded  for  a  second 
time. 

•  Increased  outreach  and  education  on  lead  through  a 
$35,250  MA  Department  of  Public  Health  grant. 
Conducted  or  participated  in  39  community  events. 
Provided  school-based  education  to  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  classes.  Developed  private/public 
partnerships  with  local  businesses  to  create  on-site 
lead  education  displays  and  distribution  of  materials. 


Historical  Commission 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Commission  was 
established  in  1963  to  administer  historic  districts, 
publish  a  survey  of  the  city’s  architecture,  commemorate 
historic  sites,  and  to  advise  the  city  on  matters  of  historic 
preservation.  The  Commission  also  published  books 
about  the  history  of  Cambridge  and  protects  buildings  and 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  city.  They  provide 
technical  assistance  on  preservation  issues,  administer 
preservation  grants  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  and  offer  community  education  programs  for 
school  children  and  adults.  The  Commission  has 
architecture,  marked  over  200  historic  sites,  and  restored 
several  parks  and  historic  monuments.  Its  archive  of 
Cambridge  architectural  and  social  history  is  a  major 
resource  for  the  general  public. 

Two  historic  districts,  Old  Cambridge  and  Fort 
Washington,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Commission,  and  two  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Districts,  Mid-Cambridge  and  Half  Crown, 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  commissions. 
The  Historical  Commission  oversees  5 1  properties 
protected  by  landmark  designations  or  preservation 
easements.  In  FY97,  the  staff  reviewed  over  350 
applications  for  demolition,  new  construction,  or 
alterations,  of  which  over  a  hundred  went  to  a  public 
hearing  before  one  of  the  three  boards. 

The  Historical  Commission  was  involved  this  year 
in  several  large-scale  projects,  including  the  proposed 
Winthrop  Square  development  at  100-102  Mount  Auburn 
Street  and  91-95  Winthrop  Street.  The  Commission’s 
landmark  designation  study  of  this  site  resulted  in  the 
preservation  of  two  significant  buildings  and  approval  of 
the  first  residential  construction  in  Harvard  Square. 
Another  landmark  designation  study  involved  the  Read 
Block  in  Harvard  Square.  After  many  months  of  hearings, 
the  Historical  Commission  approved  a  plan  that  will 
restore  these  200-year-old  buildings  and  allow  a  new 
structure  to  be  built  behind  them.  The  Read  Block  was 
designated  a  landmark  by  the  City  Council  on  June  13, 
1997.  The  Commission  also  gained  significant 
preservation  benefits  through  its  review  of  the  proposed 
Polaroid  headquarters  at  784  Memorial  Drive  and  the 
Holmes  Block  development  in  Central  Square.  At  the 
request  of  the  City  Council,  the  Historical  Commission 
also  undertook  a  study  of  the  need  for  an  historic  district 
in  Harvard  Square. 
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The  Mid  Cambridge  Neighborhood  Conservation 
District  Commission  issued  210  certificates  for  new 
construction,  demolition  or  alterations.  Two  major 
projects  received  final  approvals,  the  construction  of  an 
Ambulatory  Care  Center  and  related  improvements  at  the 
Cambridge  Hospital,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Youville 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  to  an  assisted  living  facility  in 
the  Youville  Lifecare  system.  In  the  Half  Crown 
Neighborhood  Conservation  District  (NCD),  11  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  for  exterior  alterations. 

As  part  of  Cambridge’s  celebration  of  the  ISO111 
anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  the  staff  created 
a  photograph  exhibit,  “The  City  at  Work:  1846-1996.” 
The  show  debuted  in  September  at  Gallery  57  and  then 
traveled  to  seven  Cambridge  schools.  In  May  the 
Historical  Commission  presented  the  first  annual 
Cambridge  Historic  Preservation  Awards.  The  owners  of 
61  properties  received  Certificates  in  recognition  of 
preservation  efforts  from  1963  (when  the  Commission 
was  established),  to  1997.  The  Commission  welcomes 
nominations  for  future  awards. 


Fourth-grade  students  from  the  Fletcher  School 
studied  the  Commission’s  exhibit,  The  City  at 
Work  1846-1996.  in  their  unit  on  local  history. 

Educational  outreach  is  an  important  part  of  the 
department’s  mission.  The  staff  conducts  slide  shows, 
walking  tours,  and  special  presentations  throughout  the 
City  for  a  variety  of  groups.  During  FY97,  the  staff 
taught  fourth  and  fifth  graders  at  the  Fitzgerald  School 
about  the  settlement  of  Cambridge  and  the  history  of  the 
Fitzgerald  neighborhood.  Seventh  and  eighth  graders 
from  the  Graham  &  Parks  School  visited  archive  to  study 
an  1896  atlas  as  part  of  their  unit  on  “Working  in 
Cambridge  100  Years  Ago.”  Six  students  at  the 
Longfellow  School  after-school  program  learned  about 
architectural  styles  and  took  a  tour  at  Fayette  Street. 

The  department  has  relocated  to  83 1  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  where  it  can  accommodate  more  researchers  and 
provide  a  better  environment  for  the  archive. 


Conservation  Commission 

The  Conservation  Commission  function  is  tc 
undertake  a  variety  of  activities  to  improve  and  protect 


the  City’s  natural  resources.  The  Commission  initiates 
environmental  planning,  monitoring  and  clean-up 
activities.  They  also  assist  community  groups,  watershed 
associations,  and  regional,  state  and  federal  agencies  in 
similar  projects.  The  Commission  has  become  more  active 
in  the  growing  efforts  of  restoring  Urban  Rivers  such  as 
the  Charles  River  and  Alewife  Brook,  and  other  urban 
environmental  issues.  The  Commission  works  with  other 
City  departments  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  help 
in  their  planning,  environmental  review,  and  permitting 
processes.  The  Commission  also  provides  environmental 
information  to  property  owners,  and  develops  educational 
opportunities  and  materials  for  the  public.  Under  the 
Massachusetts  Wetlands  Protection  Act,  MGL  ch.  131 
s.40,  the  Commission  reviews  and  issues  permits  for 
projects  in  and  around  the  wetlands,  rivers,  and 
floodplains  of  Cambridge.  This  regulatory  function 
ensures  that  these  resources  continue  to  benefit  the  City 
by  providing  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  protecting  water 
quality,  and  minimizing  the  impacts  of  floods  and  storms 
on  residences  and  businesses.  The  Commission  oversees 
the  Community  Gardens  Program,  with  over  400 
residents  participating.  The  seven  members  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  are  appointed  by  the  City 
Manager  to  three-year  terms,  and  are  served  by  one  staff 
person. 

FY96  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  The  Commission  had  a  major  role  in  organizing  a 
shoreline  survey  of  the  Charles  River.  The 
Commission  worked  closely  with  the  Charles  River 
Watershed  Association  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  recruit 
volunteers,  organize  training  sessions,  and  develop  an 
action  plan  based  on  the  results  of  the  survey. 

•  The  Rivers  Protection  Act  was  signed  into  law  in 
FY97,  as  a  supplement  to  the  Wetlands  Protection 
Act.  The  Commission  began  to  administer  this  law, 
and  reviewed  draft  regulations  to  ensure  that 
Cambridge’s  rivers  were  adequately  protected. 

•  The  Commission  administered  the  Community 
Garden  program,  which  provides  hundreds  of 
Cambridge  residents  with  an  opportunity  to  grow 
fruits,  vegetable,  and  flowers. 

•  The  Commission  continued  to  carry  out  its  regulatory 
responsibilities,  holding  more  than  25  public 
meetings/hearings  on  applications  under  the 
Massachusetts  Wetlands  Protection  Act.  The 
Commission  also  held  pre-permitting  meetings  with 
applicants  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation  of 
applications. 

•  The  Commission  participated  in  water  quality 
monitoring  programs  to  develop  important  baseline 
data  and  to  try  to  identify  sources  of  pollution.  In  the 
Charles  River,  the  Commission  joined  the  Charles 
River  Watershed  Association  in  its  monthly  river 
sampling  project.  The  Commission  also  worked  with 
the  Alewife/Mystic  River  Advocates  and  Save  the 
Harbor/Save  the  Bay  to  establish  a  wet-weather  storm 
drain  monitoring  program. 

•  The  Commission  reviewed  Environmental  Impact 
Reports,  and  other  documents  filed  under  state  and 
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federal  environmental  protection  laws,  and  planning 
documents,  for  projects  proposed  in  Cambridge.  The 
Commission  worked  with  other  City  departments  to 
ensure  that  these  projects  did  not  negatively  impact 
Cambridge’s  environment.  The  Commission 
continued  to  monitor  such  large  long-term  projects  as 
the  Central  Artery/Tunnel  Project  and  the  MWRA’s 
CSO  Control  Project. 

•  The  Commission  participated  in  master  planning 
processes  conducted  by  the  MDC  for  the  New 
Charles  River  Basin,  and  the  Charles  River  parkland 
upstream  of  the  Museum  of  Science.  These  efforts 
will  lead  to  more  parkland  in  Cambridge  and  better 
planning  for  the  Charles  River  Reservation. 

•  The  Commission  provided  technical  assistance  on 
wetlands,  watershed  protection,  land  use,  open  space 
and  water  quality  issues  to  the  Water,  Community 
Development,  Law,  and  Public  Works  Departments. 

•  The  Commission’s  Director  conducted  a  workshop  on 
Urban  Rivers  issues  at  the  Environmental  Diversity 
Forum’s  annual  meeting. 

•  The  Commission  continued  to  work  with  community 
groups  such  as  the  Friends  of  Blair  Pond,  Friends  of 
Magazine  Beach,  and  the  Alewife/Mystic  River 
Advocates  to  assist  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
environmental  quality. 

•  The  Commission’s  Director  served  on  the  Cambridge 
Watershed  Advisory  Committee  which  seeks  to 
address  watershed  protection  issues  which  cross 
municipal  boundaries  to  better  protect  the  City’s 
drinking  water  supply,  the  MWRA’s  Wastewater 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  CSO  Technical 
Advisory  Committee,  and  an  environmental  review 
committee  for  the  Central  Artery /Tunnel  Project. 


Peace  Commission 

The  Cambridge  Commission  on  Nuclear 
Disarmament  and  Peace  Education  continued  its  mission 
of  promoting  peace  within  Cambridge  at  the  personal, 
neighborhood,  and  city-wide,  level  in  the  lives  of 
children,  youth,  families  and  across  ethnic,  racial  and 
class  lines.  It  was  started  1982  to  confront  the  concerns  of 
nuclear  war.  The  Peace  Commission  has  expanded  its 
mission  to  incorporate  challenging  local  forms  of 
discrimination  which  foster  violence  and  promoting  those 
ideas  and  programs  that  affirm  diversity  and  build 
community  within  our  City.  Dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
thinking  globally  and  acting  locally,  the  Commission 
creates  and  supports  programs  to  build  understanding, 
community  cooperation  and  social  justice. 

The  Commission  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  youth  violence  in  Cambridge  and  collaborated 
with  others  to  design  creative  programs  which  might 
prevent  further  violence.  The  Commission  has  focused  in 
promoting  non-violent  programs  at  the  school  level.  This 
included  collaboration  with  school  and  community  efforts 
to  develop  comprehensive  policies  which  foster  a 
community  in  which  difference  is  understood  and 
celebrated.  This  comnjunity  would  recognize  and 


confront  sources  of  violence  and  ensure  that  all  members 
of  the  school  community  are  part  of  the  effort  for  equity. 

The  Peace  Commission  is  unique  in  Cambridge 
(and  within  the  United  States),  although  it  is  fast 
becoming  seen  as  the  only  real  strategy  for  addressing- the 
types  of  violence  now  affecting  our  cities.  Programs  of 
violence  prevention  have  been  shown  to  fail  if  they  are 
not  grounded  in  fertile  soil.  The  Commission  is  creating 
that  fertile  soil  through  projects  such  as  the  Peaceable 
Schools  Campaign  for  teacher-training  in  conflict 
resolution  and  creating  peaceable  classrooms.  The 
Commission  is  supporting  campaigns  to  confront  the 
culture  of  violence  which  profits  off  our  children  and 
communities  by  promoting  violence,  both  local  and 
national,  and  begin  to  offer  programs  and  action  that  can 
really  have  lasting  impact.  The  Commission  is  uniquely 
situated  to  join  these  “peace-making”  efforts  which  have 
been  traditionally  unconnected  to  better  serve  the  city  of 
Cambridge  as  well  as  enhance  the  programs  themselves. 
The  Commission  acts  as  a  network  center  for  Cambridge 
linking  peace  organizations,  community  groups,  school 
and  university  efforts,  neighborhood  concerns  with  each 
other  and  the  City.  Finally,  the  Commission  has  begun  an 
annual  commitment  to  recognizing  and  celebrating 
Cambridge  peacemakers. 

RESPONDING  TO  SCHOOL  VIOLENCE 
CREATING  SCHOOL  PEACE 

Creating  Programs  to  Resolve  Conflicts  and 

Promote  Peace-Making  in  the  Classroom 

•  Alternatives  to  Violence:  Creating  Urban 
Peaceable  Schools  Institute:  In  collaboration  with 
the  Peaceable  Schools  Group  (PSG)  (Lesley  and 
Wheelock  Colleges  and  the  Cambridge  School 
Department),  the  Peace  Commission  organized  and 
ran  the  fifth  annual  Summer  Institute,  reaching  140 
teachers.  Entitled  “Changing  the  Culture  of 
Violence,”  the  Institute  offered  workshops,  speakers 
and  skills  to  build  multi-cultural,  safe,  equitable  and 
democratic  classrooms.  Teachers  and  staff  (more  than 
60  from  Cambridge)  heard  key-notes  from  multi¬ 
cultural  educators,  conflict  resolution  leaders,  and 
cooperation  educators.  Ground-breaking  in  its 
holistic  approach,  the  Institute  offered  keynotes, 
workshops,  reflection  groups  and  community¬ 
building  strategies.  The  Institute  is  a  nationally 
recognized  model  for  creating  school  climates  which 
link  multicultural  issues  to  conflict  resolution  and 
are  capable  of  promoting  non-violence. 

•  Affirmative  Action  Diversity  Working  Group: 
A  committee  of  School  Department  administrators, 
multicultural  programmers  and  Peace  Commission 
members  implemented  the  second  year  of  a 
comprehensive  assessment  tool  and  process  for  use 
system-wide  in  Cambridge.  Aimed  at  building  multi¬ 
racial,  multi-class  connections  between  teachers  and 
parents  and  using  a  Multicultural/Peaceable  School 
Self  Study  within  a  school,  the  project  was  continued 
at  the  Fitzgerald,  Agassiz  and  Haggerty  Schools  and 
initiated  at  the  Peabody  and  Harrington  schools  and 
administrators  at  CRLS.  In  addition  to  carrying  out 
the  training  and  follow-up,  this  second  year  was  a 
time  for  evaluation  of  the  model.  Changes  in 
leadership  of  2  of  the  3  original  schools  and  the  need 
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for  more  intensive  work  has  led  the  committee  to 
make  1997-98  a  year  of  strengthening  the  programs 
in  the  existing  schools  and  only  adding  one  new 
system  (King  and  King  Open). 

•  Anti-Bias,  Anti- Violence  Violence  Elementary 

Education  Initiative:  Initiated  by  the  Peace 
Commission  and  Literacy  Connections,  a  group  of 
early  childhood  educators  and  day-care  directors 
convened  a  series  of  meetings  to  look  at  how  to  build 
alliances  between  anti-bias  work  in  the  classroom  and 
anti-violence  plans  for  early  childhood  centers, 

directors  have  had  to  chose  between 

multicultural/anti-bias  materials  and  violence 

prevention.  Much  of  the  violence  prevention 

curricula  has  not  been  grounded  in  inclusive  or  bias 
related  materials,  just  as  a  lot  of  multicultural 
curriculum  have  not  addressed  issues  of  violence. 
The  group  is  developing  a  “guide”  for  day  care 
directors  on  how  to  assess  their  centers  and  provide  a 
framework  for  integrating  conflict  resolution  with 
multicultural  education. 

•  Young  Wallenburg’s  Project:  In  collaboration 
with  the  Center  for  Psychology  and  Social  Change, 
the  Peace  Commission  met  with  Irwin  Staub,  Facing 
History,  Children  of  War  and  Steven  Brion-Meisels 
to  design  a  program  which  raised  the  issues  of  “by- 
standerism”,  those  who  are  on  the  sidelines  in  the 
face  of  violence  or  atrocities.  Dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Raul  Wallenburg  who  saved  hundreds  of 
Jews  (including  Mr.  Staub),  the  committee  met  to 
talk  about  the  elements  of  a  participatory  program  for 
students  and  teachers  to  explore  a  variety  of  issues  of 
inclusion/exclusion,  intervening/remaining  silent  and 
some  history  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  take  a  side. 

•  Walk  for  Hunger  Disarmament  Banner:  As 
part  of  the  King  Open  school  awareness  week,  the 
Commission  worked  with  a  cluster  of  students  to 
create  banners  which  looked  at  human  needs  and 
military  spending.  In  honor  of  the  peace  activist 
founder  of  the  Walk  for  Hunger,  students  looked  at 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  programs  which  feed 
people  and  the  amount  spent  for  weapons.  They  then 
created  four  50-foot  banners  which  they  displayed  at 
the  walk. 

•  CRLS  Church  Burning  Delegation:  In  response 
to  PJC  member  Max  MacMahon,  and  St.  Peter’s 
Church  call  for  support  to  respond  to  the  churches 
being  burned  in  the  South,  the  director  volunteered  to 
be  a  chaperone  for  a  week-long  trip  to  Tennessee. 
Working  a  part  of  a  5-person  team  to  oversee  a  . group 
of  18  CRLS  students,  the  director  traveled  with  the 
group,  and  helped  to  facilitate  meetings  relating  to 
racism  and  violence  and  spent  a  week  rebuilding  a 
small  church  in  rural  Tennessee. 

•  Resource  Center  and  Support  for  Cambridge 
Schools:  The  Commission  has  developed  an 
extensive  library  and  workshop  materials  on  conflict 
resolution,  peace  education,  non-violence  and 
multicultural  awareness.  Both  materials  and  staffing 
from  the  director  have  been  made  available  through¬ 
out  Cambridge’s  schools.  The  Director  worked  with 
the  Drop-out  Prevention  coordinator  in  offering 
mediation  training  to  elementary  school  students.  The 


Peace  Commission  represented  Mayor  Russell’s 
office  in  the  dedication  of  a  peace  pole  at  the 
Fitzgerald  school.  The  Director  has  also  worked 
collaboratively  at  the  High  School  to  find  a  solution 
to  an  appropriate  place  for  military  recruitment. 

WORKING  WITH  YOUTH  TO  BUILD  PEACE- 
ORIENTED  ALTERNATIVES  TO  VIOLENCE 

Promoting  Understanding  Across  Differences: 

Building  Peacemakers 

•  13th  Summer  Youth  Work- for- Peace  Camp: 
For  the  13th  summer  in  a  row,  the  Cambridge  Peace 
Commission  ran  its  annual  “Work-for-Peace”  camp. 
Twelve  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  students  were 
selected  to  be  “ambassadors  for  peace  and  justice.” 
The  multi-racial  team  of  CRLS  students  met  for  2 
months  to  plan  a  series  of  summer  activities  which 
looked  at  concerns  about  immigration  and 
scapegoating.  For  3  weeks  in  July,  they  hosted  a 
group  of  young  adults  (18-25  years  old)  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  France,  England,  Sweden,  Slovenia 
and  the  United  States.  Together  the  group  engaged  in 
discussions,  offered  public  programs  and  worked 
together  to  renovate  low-income  housing  through 
Just-A-Start. 

The  CRLS  students  in  conjunction  with  Peace 
Commission  members  and  staff,  designed  a  set  of 
discussions  and  programs  focused  on  different 
communities  who  are  the  targets  of  scapegoating  with 
an  approach  of  celebrating  those  groups.  Within  the 
group,  discussions  focused  on  sharing  cultural 
awareness,  looking  at  the  realities  of  “the  American 
Dream”,  understanding  violence  in  different 
countries  and  looking  at  racism  and  violence  towards 
women  cross-culturally.  Evening  programs  which 
drew  wide  participation  from  the  public,  highlighted 
the  issues  of  violence  based  on  bigotry  and  the 
history  of  communities  that  responded.  The  evenings 
included  a  movie  series  showing  Incident  of  Oglala  (a 
documentary  of  the  native  American  leader  Leonard 
Pelletier),  Sankofa  (the  story  of  African  resiliency  in 
the  face  of  enslavement),  and  The  Incredibly  True 
Story  of  Two  Girls  in  Love  (a  fictional  lesbian 
adventure). 

Evening  programs  with  speakers  looked  at  the  death 
penalty  (with  Amnesty  International  staff),  Non- 
Violence  and  Social  Change  (with  CRLS  youth  who 
attended  Project  HIP-HOP  tour  of  the  civil  rights 
South)  and  Tibet  (with  exiled  leader  Lapsang 
Sangay). 

Overall,  for  all  the  Camp  participants,  both 
international  and  local,  the  experience  was  one  of 
successfully  building  a  non-violent  community  across 
different  cultures,  languages  and  backgrounds.  The 
Cambridge  youths  talked  about  new  understandings 
of  relationships  and  friendships  built  on  peace;  while 
the  internationals  left  with  a  fuller  picture  of  life  in 
the  United  States  and  having  made  a  contribution  to 
Cambridge.  All  the  participants  became  learners  and 
enthusiasts  for  cross-cultural  and  non-violent 
communication  and  for  living  out  a  model  for 
peaceful,  multicultural  community. 
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Creating  Programs  for  Cambridge  Youth 

Leadership- 

•  Youth  Peace  and  Justice  Corps:  A  model 
program  for  youth  leadership  for  social  justice  and 
activism  by  creating  on-going  teams  of  youth 
working  for  social  issues  and  building  a  community 
based  on  non-violence,  the  PJC  completed  its  fifth 
year  graduating  22  CRLS  youth.  In  its  third  year  of 
collaboration  with  Harvard’s  Education  for  Action,  4 
undergraduates  joined  the  PJC  as  staff  financed  by 
the  college.  The  young  people  not  only  serve  as  role 
models  for  the  CRLS  students  but  are  learning  the 
skills  of  social  justice  leadership  for  themselves  as 
well. 

PJC  participants  commit  themselves  to  an  academic 
year  leadership  development  program  consisting  of  a 
Social  Justice  Institute  and  community  action.  The 
Social  Justice  Institute  is  a  weekly  meeting  and 
monthly  retreat  of  the  whole  group  in  which  the 
young  people  share  their  own  experiences  with 
violence,  deepen  their  understanding  of  injustice  in 
society,  learn  communication  and  organizing  skills, 
build  a  sense  of  family  with  each  other,  give  voice  to 
their  cultural  identities,  and  take  action  to  promote 
social  and  economic  justice. 

The  issues,  frameworks  and  format  for  the  1996 
Social  Justice  Institute  continued  the  successful 
outline  of  previous  years.  Early  sessions  were 
focused  on  identity  issues  enabling  students  to 
identify,  strengthen  and  share  their  own  cultural 
backgrounds.  Students  also  begin  to  experience  in 
depth  the  challenges  of  relating  (in  explicit  ways) 
across  the  existing  lines  of  race,  gender,  class, 
sexuality  and  ethnicity.  The  PJC  frameworks  of 
analysis  were  introduced.  Key  concepts  included  the 
notion  of  oppression  as  “power  plus  prejudice”,  the 
wheel  of  oppression  and  the  10  C’s  of  awareness  and 
change.  The  youth  were  also  introduced  to  process 
approaches  of  PJC.  These  include  creating  guidelines 
which  enable  all  voices  to  be  heard  and  tools  of 
listening  and  interacting  which  build  community. 

In  approaching  issues  of  identity  this  past  year,  PJC 
had  the  courage  to  initiate  and  sustain  separate 
identity  groups.  The  tensions  which  grew  out  of  this 
format  set  the  tone  for  the  year  -  the  discomfort  with 
being  a  unified  group  and  seeing  everything  through 
the  lens  of  racial  identities  evolving  towards 
strengthened  identities  for  all  groups  and  a  depth  of 
conversation  and  honesty  which  produced  real 
changes.  Similar  segregated  groups  were  developed 
in  discussions  of  sexism  and  classism.  The  groupings 
changed  and  the  awarenesses  (divisions,  tensions, 
bondings)  of  the  new  issue  arose.  At  the  same  time 
the  lenses  of  earlier  issues  became  woven  into  each 
subsequent  one. 

Early  on  in  the  year,  students  identified  a  number  of 
topics  which  they  wanted  to  develop  into  action 
possibilities.  These'  included  the  Death  Penalty, 
police  treatment  of  youth,  sexism,  racism,  welfare 
“reform”,  homophobia  and  immigration  issues. 
Some  of  the  groups  decided  to  take  on  planning  a 


PJC  retreat  dedicated  to  their  concern  as  their 
“action”.  Additional  issues  were  brought  to  the 
students  through  events  in  the  community  and  the 
world  including  information  on  the  situation  in 
Burma,  corporate  wealth  and  welfare. 

The  “immigration”  group  gathered  information  on 
the  new  anti-immigrant  laws  and  looked  at  the  myths 
underlying  much  of  the  anti-immigrant  sentiment. 
Hearings  were  called  in  Cambridge  by  a  local 
coalition  to  educate  state  representatives  about  the 
negative  impact  of  proposed  laws  on  immigrants. 
Two  members  of  the  “immigration”  group  were 
asked  to  share  their  stories.  The  state  representatives 
mentioned  their  testimony  as  being  the  most  striking 
and  moving  part  of  the  hearing. 

After  the  hearing,  the  group  decided  to  create  an 
assembly  which  would  educate,  challenge  and 
demand  participation  from  the  larger  CRLS  student 
body.  PJC  students  opened  the  program  by  sharing 
their  own  experiences  as  second  generation 
Portuguese  and  Irish,  first  generation  Haitian, 
Vietnamese,  Korean  (disguised),  Central  American, 
Barbadian,  African-American  descendants  of  stolen 
people,  and  a  white  man  descended  partly  from 
Jewish  immigrants  fleeing  pogroms  and  partly  from 
slave  owners.  The  second  piece  of  the  program  was 
“Stand-ups”  in  which  PJC  students  called  on  the 
audiences  to  “stand-up”  in  response  to  a  series  of 
statements  about  their  own  immigration  pasts.  The 
third  section  of  the  assembly  was  a  skit  written  by  the 
youth  about  the  myths  and  stereotypes  of  immigrants. 
Following  the  assemblies,  PJC  members  led  small 
workshops  in  which  students  shared  their 
backgrounds  and  reacted  to  the  assemblies.  For 
weeks  after,  the  Corps  received  feedback  from 
students  and  teachers  many  saying  it  was  the  first 
honest  and  motivating  assembly  on  diversity  in  the 
history  of  CRLS. 

The  second  large  scale  outreach  project  involved 
organizing  about  Nigeria.  PJC  members  were  given  a 
presentation  by  Hafsat  Abiola,  the  daughter  of  the 
imprisoned  president  of  Nigeria  whose  mother  was 
assassinated  by  the  Nigerian  military  dictatorship  in 
June  1996.  Moved  by  her  eloquence  and  example, 
PJC  brought  Hafsat  to  speak  at  4  different  assemblies 
to  more  than  1000  students.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Peace  Commission,  they  organized  for  her  to  speak 
to  local  churches  and  to  elementary  schools.  The  high 
school  student  initiative  became  a  call  to  the  City 
Council  for  a  selective  purchasing  bill  for  companies 
doing  business  with  Nigeria  and  a  call  for  a  Shell 
boycott.  In  a  dramatic  hearing  before  the  city 
council,  PJC  members  testified  about  the  impact  of 
Hafsat’s  story  and  the  need  for  the  City  Council  to 
act.  In  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Council 
responded  with  a  9-0  vote  for  sanctions. 

The  experience  of  these  2  student-initiated,  student- 
led  efforts  emboldened  the  PJC  members  to  ask  for 
increased  control  over  the  agendas,  decision-making 
and  facilitation  of  PJC.  The  group  met  for  the  last  2 
sessions  to  determine  a  process  for  the  following  year 
which  could  carry"  this  further. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY/FOSTER¬ 
ING  PEACE  THROUGH  BUILDING  BRIDGES 

Recognizing  Citv-Wide  Efforts  for  Peace  and 

Justice: 

•  Second  Annual  Peace  and  Justice  Awards 
Dinner:  In  the  aftermath  of  memorial  services  for 
several  local  community  activists,  the  Peace 
Commission  decided  to  create  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  people  who  had  contributed  to  promoting 
peace  and  justice  in  Cambridge  while  they  were  still 
living.  The  success  of  the  first  dinner  set  the  stage 
for  an  even  more  successful  second  year. 

Among  the  recipients  were  CRLS  teachers,  Larry 
Aaronson  and  Phyllis  Bretholtz,  guidance  counselor 
Eleanor  Farinato,  Haggerty  School  Principal  Joe 
Petner,  North  Cambridge  activists  Larry  Burke, 
founder  of  the  Crime  Task  Force  and  Steve  Schnapp. 
Awardees  like  Oscar  Chacon,  Jim  and  Julia  Wallace 
and  Susan  Freireich  were  nominated  for  local  and 
global  contributions.  Charles  and  Pam  Ogletree  may 
be  known  by  some  for  the  national  presence 
supporting  Anita  Hill  but  their  contributions  to  local 
educational  equity  efforts  (most  notably  their 
inspiration  for  the  Banneker  School)  and  community 
work  are  well  documented.  Awardees  Sheli  Wortis, 
Renae  Scott,  Bill  Cavellini,  Lester  Lee,  Sylvia 
Saavedra-Keber  and  Rev.  Jeffrey  Brown  span  the 
issues  of  peace  and  justice  but  their  efforts  all  are 
rooted  in  the  grassroots.  Other  awardees  are  linked 
with  a  long  history  of  working  around  a  particular 
issue  such  as  Macy  DeLong,  in  empowerment  for  the 
homeless  and  Marion  Gillon  for  educational  and 
youth  work.  Cultural  workers  receiving  awards  this 
year  included  comedian  Jimmy  Tingle,  the '  inter- 
generational  dancers  Back  Porch  Dance  Company 
and  Anara  Frank,  the  young  organizer  of  Jamnastics. 
Sandy  Ruben  was  nominated  for  the  peace-making 
work  of  his  toy  gun  buy  back  program  at  Sandy  and 
Sons  along  with  his  son  Kaya  Stone  for  his  activism 
as  a  student  at  CRLS.  Additional  awardees  included 
women’s  and  anti-racist  activist  Jean  Entine, 
multicultural  promoter  and  Savannah  Bookstore 
founder  Gail  Willett,  human  rights  activists  Darlene 
Nicgorski  and  Chris  Blackburn,  elderly  worker  and 
church  elder  Daisy  Harewood,  poet,  educator  and 
Haitian  activist  Patrick  Sylvain,  nationally  acclaimed 
peace  activist  Suzie  Pearce  and  life-long  community 
and  tenant’s  activist  Juanita  Saunders. 

The  dinner  which  filled  beyond  the  225  person 
capacity,  featured  a  dinner,  slide  show  and 
community  gathering.  The  program  opened  with  an 
original  rap  written  by  1995  recipient  Globe 
columnist  Derrick  Jackson  and  featured  dance 
performances  by  the  Back  Porch  dancers  and 
Jamnastics.  Marion  Gillon  closed  the  evening  with  2 
gospel  songs.  Plans  began  that  evening  for  a  third 
annual  dinner  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1997. 

•  Study  Circles:  In  conjunction  with  the  City 
Manager’s  Office,  the  Peace  Commission  participated 
in  training  and  exploration  of  the  Study  Circles 
approach  to  dialogue.  Study  Circles  is  a  model  for 
creating  on-going  community  “circles”  of 


neighborhood  people  to  talk  about  issues  of  race  and 
violence.  The  Study  Circles  office  would  provide 
broader  training  to  community  representatives  who 
would  then  facilitate  the  study  groups. 

Community  Awareness  Programs  -Affirming 

Diversity 

•  Remembering  the  Holocaust:  Every  year  the  city 
of  Cambridge  remembers  the  events  of  the  Holocaust 
with  a  program  and  series  of  events  which  connect 
the  history  and  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  with 
current  issues.  This  past  year,  the  Commission 
chaired  the  effort  which  was  a  collaboration  with  a 
committee  of  city  departments  including  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library,  Multicultural  Committee, 
Department  of  Human  Services  Programs,  Human 
Rights  Commission,  Arts  Council,  Mayor’s  Office 
and  Community  Agencies  including  the  Multicultural 
Arts  Center,  Congregation  Eitz  Chayim,  Temple 
Beth  Shalom  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge  Community 
Television  and  Rep.  Alice  Wolf. 

The  first  program  “Keeping  the  Light  Alive” 
recognizing  the  aging  of  many  of  the  survivors  high¬ 
lighted  the  personal  remembrances  by  survivors,  with 
words  from  Aije  Latz.  His  message  of  the  whole- 
scale  expulsion  and  betrayal  of  Jews  by  neighbors 
and  extended  communities  was  complemented  by 
theologian  Harvey  Cox  offering  remembrances  of 
allies.  Songs  of  remembrance  were  performed  by  the 
Cambridge  Community  Chorus,  the  children  of 
Kesher  After  School  and  The  Klezmer  Family  of 
Congregation  Eitz  Chayim.  While  the  heart  of  the 
program  recalled  the  music  and  names  of  the  Jewish 
people  annihilated  through  the  Holocaust,  through  a 
candle  lighting,  the  program  also  remembered  the 
experiences  of  gays,  Communists,  Catholics,  the 
disabled  and  gypsies  who  perished. 

The  follow-up  forum  was  entitled  “The  Normalcy  of 
Hate;  Lessons  from  the  Holocaust  and  U.S. 
History”.  In  trying  to  understand  how  an  entire 
country  inhales  the  prejudices  of  a  few,  the  forum 
featured  a  panel  of  speakers  looking  at  the  German 
Holocaust  and  racism  in  the  U.S.  related  to  African- 
Americans  and  Japanese  Americans  interned  during 
World  War  2.  Facilitated  by  the  Peace  commission 
director,  Ilona  Klepfel,  daughter  of  Nazis  officers, 
joined  historian  Paul  Watanabe,  Professor  Jack 
Levin,  and  Marty  Federman  in  a  discussion  of  the 
roots  and  underlying  causes  of  anti-Semitism  and 
racism. 

A  commemorative  poster  was  created  for  the 
programming  which  was  very  popular  and  extended 
the  impact  to  a  wider  audience.  Based  on  a  Marc 
Chagall  image  of  a  male  figure  receiving  the  stories 
and  knowledge  of  the  Holocaust  the  poster  was  done 
by  local  artist  Rick  Rawlins.  A  grant  facilitated 
through  the  Cambridge  Arts  Council  made  the  poster 
possible.  A  library  booklist  on  the  Holocaust  was 
prepared  by  the  Cambridge  public  library. 

•  Sister  City  Efforts:  The  Commission  continued  to 
be  an  active  member  of  the  Cambridge  El  Salvador 
Sister  city  project  working  with  the  committee  to 
maintain  connections  with  El  Salvador  in  the  current 
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condition  of  peace  but  economic  hardship.  The 
Commission  continued  to  support  the  Cambridge  - 
Yerevan  Sister  City  Project  through  a  joint 
reception  and  support  for  the  Armenian  youth 
delegation.  Art  materials  from  all  the  sister  cities  are 
located  at  the  Commission  and  it  is  a  general  resource 
for  each  of  the  cities. 

Acting  Locally  for  Global  Concerns 

•  Hiroshima  Observation:  Supporting  a  coalition  of 
peace  groups  in  hosting  a  delegation  of  Hibakusha  to 
Cambridge  Friends  Meeting  and  creating  an 
anniversary  recognition  of  the  bombings  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

•  Burma  Support:  Working  with  the  Burma  Round 
Table,  CPPAX  and  the  Unitarian  Universalist 
Service  Committee,  the  Commission  has  supported 
efforts  for  education  about  the  military  repression  in 
Burma.  A  selective  purchasing  bill  (designed  to  cut 
off  state  support  for  contracts  with  businesses 
working  with  Burma)  passed  the  Massachusetts 
House  and  Senate  and  was  signed  into  law.  A  similar 
bill  is  being  proposed  at  the  Cambridge  municipal 
level.  Opposition  from  Japan  and  other  countries  to 
the  Massachusetts  bill  has  brought  a  lot  of  renewed 
attention  to  the  situation  in  Burma  and  demanded 
broader  organizing  for  the  non-violent  democratic 
government  in  exile.  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  elected 
president  and  Nobel  peace  prize  winner,  continues  to 
be  a  vocal  organizer  from  her  house  arrest  in  Burma. 
The  Commission  has  found  support  from  college 
students  aware  of  the  killings  of  Burmese  students,  as 
well  as  church  and  other  community  people. 

•  Nigeria  Sanctions:  Sparked  by  a  visit  by  Hafsat 
Abiola  to  the  Youth  Peace  and  Justice  Corps,  the 
Peace  Commission  took  the  lead  in  educating 
Cambridge  about  the  situation  in  Nigeria.  Home  to  1 
of  4  'Africans  and  1  of  7  black  people  in  the  world, 
Nigeria’s  history  is  one  of  colonization  of  the  250 
ethnic  groups  melded  together  into  one  by  British 
greed,  and  decades  of  military  dictatorships 
following  independence.  Hafsat’s  mother  was 
assassinated  and  clear  evidence  was  left  that  the 
military  was  the  responsible  party.  The  Commission 
showed  footage  of  the  Ogoni  regions  and  talked 
about  the  role  of  Shell  and  other  oil  companies  in  the 
devastation  of  the  earth  and  the  repression  of 
environmental  activists  and  workers. 


•  Haiti  Support:  The  Commission  continued  to  be  an 
active  participant  in  the  New  England  Observer’s 
Delegation  to  Haiti  (NEOD)  supporting  gatherings 
on  Haiti  and  helping  to  formulate  the  on-going 
support  for  grass  roots  efforts  for  democracy  in  the 
country.  The  Commission  also  worked  with  the  local 
Cambridge  Haitian  community  to  provide  resources 
and  support. 

•  Resolutions  of  support  against  unwarranted 
in-justice:  In  conjunction  with  local  coalitions  of 
community  groups,  the  Commission  drafted  and 
submitted  resolutions  against  other  forms  of 
repression  in  which  the  United  States  has  played  a 
role.  The  commission  actively  supported  the  St. 
Paul’s  youth  group  in  their  defense  of  East  Timor. 
Attending  informational  demonstrations  and  offering 
resources,  the  Commission  helped  cast  some  light  on 
the  history  of  Indonesian  genocide  against  the  East 
Timorese  and  the  on-going  repression.  The 
Commission  begun  to  do  some  educational  support 
for  the  situation  in  Tibet.  Meeting  with  local 
Tibetans  and  U.S.  supporters,  the  Commission 
provided  some  help  with  thinking  through  support 
for  Tibet  in  the  face  of  Chinese  attacks  and 
annihilation.  The  Commission  continued  to  support 
the  efforts  of  political  prisoner  Mumia  Abu-Jamal 
and  oppose  the  death  penalty. 

COORDINATING  WITH  COMMUNITY  AND  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Creating  Community  Service  Collaborations  for 

Violence  Prevention 

Community  Collaboration 

•  Women  of  Courage:  In  collaboration  with  the 
Bunting  Institute,  the  YWCA,  Education  for  Action, 
the  Women’s  Commission,  Center  for  Psychology 
and  Social  Change  and  a  number  of  community 
women,  the  Peace  Commission  organized  a  day  of 
“Recognizing  Women’s  Courage”.  Held  at  the 
YWCA,  the  day  centered  around  women  sharing 
stories  of  resistance  and  hardship.  Formal 
presentations  included  women  refugees,  single 
mothers,  women  in  recovery,  older  women,  artists 
and  international  activists.  Participants  from 
Cambridge  also  attended  small  groups  in  which  they 
shared  their  own  stories  of  courage  and  laid  out  their 
hopes  for  women  and  potential  resources  for  one 
another.  The  day  concluded  with  a  call  for 
empowerment  and  a  network  for  the  women  present. 


With  .Hafsat’s  powerful  and  dignified  first-hand 
testimony  as  the  foundation  and  CRLS  students  as  the 
organizers,  the  Commission  created  a  campaign 
which  took  speakers  into  local  churches,  schools  and 
council  hearings.  The  Commission  drafted  a  petition 
which  was  circulated  and  returned  with  more  than 
1200  signatures.  An  ordinance  was  drafted  by 
Councilors  Bom,  Triantifillou,  and  Reeves  to  impose 
selective  purchasing  sanctions  against  any  Cambridge 
businesses  dealing  with  Nigeria.  The  final  hearing  on 
the  bill  was  attended  by  CRLS  students,  clergy, 
community  supporters  and  local  Nigerians  (living  in 
exile).  The  council  passed  the  bill  unanimously  and 
added  a  provision  calling  for  a  community  boycott  of 
Shell  Oil  and  not  lighting  the  Shell  Oil  sign  on 
memorial  drive. 


•  Clergy  Connections:  The  Director  met  with  the 
Harvard  Square  and  Central  Square  Clergy  to  hear 
their  concerns  about  violence  in  Cambridge,  share 
Peace  Commission  and  Violence  Prevention  ideas 
and  set  up  networks  for  on-going  communications. 
This  included  regularly  attendance  at  the  Boston-area 
Ten  Point  Coalition  to  support  their  work  in  taking 
on  violence  and  economic  injustice. 

•  Community  Crisis  Response  Team:  The 
Director  is  part  of  the  Community  Crisis  Response 
Team,  based  at  Cambridge  Hospital  offering 
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intervention  and  effective  processing  to  the  whole 
communities  affected  by  local  traumas. 

Building  Citv/Universitv  Efforts  for  Peace 

•  Bunting  Institute  Peace  Fellowship  -  Radcliffe 
College:  The  Commission  Director  has  been  an  on¬ 
going  member  of  the  Bunting  network  for  community 
issues,  and  participated  in  the  committee  to  select  the 
1996  Bunting  Peace  Fellow.  The  1996  recipient, 
Fran  Peavey,  was  a  social  justice  activist  from  the 
Bay  Area.  Active  in  peace  efforts,  work  for  the 
Ganges  river,  with  women  in  Bosnia  and  for 
promoting  strategic  questioning/  Fran  called  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Peace  Commission  extensively  and 
worked  closely  with  the  Director. 

•  Collaboration  with  Education  for  Action:  The 
Commission  is  working  with  the  social  action 
program  at  Harvard  to  develop  Cambridge 
community  sites  for  students  as  well  as  a  pairing  of 
activist  college  youth  with  High  School  youth.  This 
included  a  successful  presentation  to  130  members  of 
the  Freshman  Urban  Program.  The  Director  of  the 
Commission  serves  as  a  board  member  and  advisor  to 
education  for  Action. 

Working  with  Peace  Organizations 

The  Peace  Commission,  through  its  Director  and 
Commissioners,  is  involved  in  on-going  networking  and 
collaboration  with  national  and  local  peace  organizations 
based  in  Cambridge  including:  on-going  collaboration 
with  a  consortium  of  groups  based  at  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  to  create  a  Boston-area  Peace  and 
Justice  Center,  co-sponsoring  a  conference  and  on-going 
work  Abolition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  with  Peace  Action; 
connections  to  domestic  issues  with  Mobilization  for 
Survival;  joint  resolutions  with  Latin  America  and 
Caribbean  Solidarity  Association  (LAC ASA);  joint 
committee  work  with  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Sister  of  Notre  Dame  Peace  and  Justice, 
Citizens  for  Participation  in  Political  Action  (CPPAX), 
United  Church  of  Christ  Peace  and  Justice  Office,  and 
Witness  for  Peace;  sponsoring  a  conference  on  the 
United  Nations  with  the  World  Federalists;  organizing 
joint  conferences,  campaigns  or  forums  with  Amnesty 
International,  Center  for  Psychological  Studies, 

Children  of  War,  CEASE  and  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation. 

The  Commission,  which  operates  with  one  staff 
person,  is  assisted  by  a  volunteer  group  of 
Commissioners  (ages  18  to  75),  representative  of 
Cambridge  clergy,  teachers,  CRLS  graduates, 
neighborhood  activists,  security  guards,  parents  and 
others  wanting  to  make  Cambridge  a  city  of  non-violence, 
justice  and  community.  Through  grants  and 

collaborations,  Commission  projects  also  include 

internships,  youth  working  for  a  stipend,  part-time 
coordinator  and  trainer. 

•  Peace  Messenger  City:  In  recognition  of  the  work 

Cambridge  has  done  to  promote  peace-making  within 
the  city  and  for  its  work  in  supporting  national  and 
international  efforts  for  peace,  Cambridge  was 

invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Peace  Messenger  Cities.  The 


Association  is  a  United  Nations  inspired  assembly  of 
72  cities  from  around  the  Globe.  Delegates  meet  once 
a  year  in  different  host  cities,  as  Mayors  of  Cities 
like  Hiroshima,  Dakar,  Brighton,  Abidjan,  Delhi, 
Moscow,  and  La  Paz,  the  delegates  share  local 
efforts  as  well  as  collaborate  in  global  resolutions  for 
peace.  Key  issues  for  the  Association  have  included 
the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  land  mines. 


Office  of  Cable  Television 

During  FY96-97,  Channel  37,  the  Office  of  Cable 
Television  (OCT),  cablecasted  over  17  hours  a  week  of 
regular  series  programming  and  about  5  hours  a  week  of 
special,  or  annual  project  programming.  As  in  the  past 
years,  CMT  continues  to  expand  its  program  offering  by 
working  more  extensively  with  City  departments  to  keep 
residents  informed. 

The  Cable  Office  also  serves  as  an  in-house 
television  production  facility  for  all  City  departments. 
Over  27  departments  and  divisions  regularly  make  use  of 
this  service  for  the  production  of  training  tapes, 
informational  videos,  public  service  announcements, 
presentation  graphics,  or  for  coverage  of  important 
department  events  and  programs. 

A  primary  goal  of  municipal  programming  is  to 
increase  resident  awareness  of  the  City  and  to  promote  a 
sense  of  involvement  and  participation  with  their  City 
government.  We  are  currently  in  our  eleventh  year  of 
City  Council  coverage,  our  sixth  year  of  overseeing 
School  Committee  meeting  coverage,  programs, 
documentaries,  public  service  announcements,  and 
training  tapes  produced  for  City  increases  departments 
and  agencies.  As  the  Cable  Office’s  outreach  to  City 
departments,  the  impact  within  the  City  government  will 
continue  to  expand. 

Cambridge  City  Council 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  (OCT)  have 
provided  viewers  of  the  Cambridge  City  Council 
Meetings  with  an  easier,  more  focused  production. 
Previously  ,  viewers  needed  to  understand  the  Council 
rules,  or  view  a  copy  of  the  meeting’s  agenda  to  follow 
the  items  being  discussed.  This  year,  however,  the 
introduction  of  computerized  graphics  during  Council 
meetings  have  resulted  in  a  program  that  is  easier  to 
follow  and  understand,  because  the  new  graphics  system 
informs  the  viewer  of  the  topic  and  some  details  of  the 
matter  being  discussed.  In  addition,  the  upgrade  to  a 
Macintosh  based  graphic  system  has  speeded  up  the 
process  of  inputting  information  for  the  City  Council 
Meeting. 

This  meeting  can  be  seen  live  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
Monday  and  the  repeats  occur  on  Wednesday  evenings  at 
5:30  p.m.  and  Friday  mornings  at  10:00  a.m.  Note  that 
this  schedule  is  only  in  effect  when  the  Cambridge  City 
Council  is  meeting.  Check  the  programming  schedule  on 
Channel  37  for  exact  dates. 

Series  Programming 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  produces  series 
type  programming  for  the  Municipal  Channel  37.  One 
such  series,  entitled  THE  AUTHOR  SERIES,  produced 
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in  cooperation  with  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  is  in 
it’s  eighth  year  of  production.  This  year  twelve  program 
were  recorded  for  cablecasting  on  the  City’s  cable 
channel.  Authors  included:  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  Joycelyn 
Elders,  Samuel  Shem,  Alan  Simpson,  Whitney  Otto  and 
others.  Many  authors  were  greeted  with  packed  halls  and 
interest  in  cablecasting  was  well  accepted.  OCT  was  also 
responsible  for  closed  circuit  television  monitors  in  the 
library  for  patrons  that  could  not  fit  into  the  hall. 

The  Veterans’  Services  Department  played  a  key 
role  in  the  production  of  series  programming  with 
Veterans  Today.  This  series,  hosted  by  Robert  Stevens, 
discussed  the  many  aspects  of  veterans’  benefits.  Several 
individuals  were  interviewed  who  are  involved  in  the 
veterans  programs  around  the  city  and  the  state.  Five  of 
these  programs  were  videotaped  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  House’s  hall  of  flags.  Veterans  Today  is  a  graphic 
intensive  program  which  takes  many  hours  of  post 
production  but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort  as  many 
veterans’  are  unaware  of  the  benefits  that  are  entitled  to 
them. 

In  addition  Veterans’  Today  was  cablecast  on 
local  origination  Channel  Three  as  well  as  Channel  37  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  a  wider  audience. 

Annual  Programs 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  has  continued  to 
support  many  annual  programs  sponsored  by  City 
departments.  This  year  the  list  included:  the  “City  Run 
‘96”,  “CRLS  Chamber  Music  Concert”,  “Officer  of  the 
Month”,  and  “Memorial  Day.  These  programs  are  part  of 
the  yearly  foundation  of  event  coverage.  Viewers  that  are 
unable  to  attend  these  events  have  come  to  expect  these 
and  other  annual  programs. 

Police  &  Public  Safety 

Public  Safety  and  Community  Awareness  programs 
centering  around  the  Police  Department  were  also  part  of 
Channel  37 ’s  main  programming  lineup.  Programs  that 
examined  the  inner  workings  of  the  Police  Department, 
such  as  “E911  -  Emergency  Call  Center”  showed 
Cambridge  residents  what  happens  when  a  911  call  is 
placed  and  how  the  city  has  improved  this  process. 

Coverage  was  also  provided  for  the  Police 
Department  swearing  in  ceremonies.  This  included  our 
new  Commissioner  of  Police  and  the  promotions  of 
officers  to  the  ranks  of  Sergeant  and  Lieutenant.  These 
programs  were  well  received  by  the  viewers  and  will  be 
televised  annually. 

The  “DARE  Graduations”  were  also  covered  at 
Kennedy,  Peabody,  and  Fitzgerald  Schools.  Young  men 
and  women  of  the  City  were  congratulated  and  honored 
for  passing  this  drug  awareness  course. 

“National  Night  Out”  coverage  included  Hands 
Across  The  Alewife  Brook,  Hands  Across  the  River  on 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Bridge  and  events  at  Rindge 
Field. 

“Safety  Tips  for  Seniors”  was  produced  with 
Frank  Pasquerello,  Officer  Sue  Kale  and  Liz  Seelman. 
This  ten-minute  program  informs  seniors  and  others  how 
to  handle  or  avoid  potentially  dangerous  situations 
involving  elevators,  ATMs,  grocery  stores  and  similar 
circumstances  where  they  may  be  in  jeopardy  of  theft  or 
violence. 


Library 

Along  with  the  series  type  programs,  other  special 
events  sponsored  by  the  library  were  produced.  Coverage 
of  Celebrating  25  Years  as  Partners:  The  Rich  Tradition 
of  African  American  Literature  with  Henry  Louis  Gates, 
Jr. ,  African  Folk  Tales  as  told  by  Dr.  Harriet  Mesemble, 
The  V  Annual  Friend  of  The  Library  Awards  honoring 
Sylvia  R.  Piltch  <&  Mary  Shetterly,  Chinese  New  Year 
Celebration  at  the  O  ’Connell  Branch  Library,  Anthony  J. 
DeVito  Music  Room  Dedication  and  The  Public  Library 
in  The  2V  Century:  An  Exploration  of  Possibilities  were 
televised  throughout  the  library  departments. 

Special  Meetings 

During  the  year,  Channel  37  received  many 
requests  to  cover  city  and  community  meetings.  The 
Office  provided  coverage  for  such  special  meetings 
including;  “Public  Hearing  of  the  Civil  and  Human 
Rights  Committee  to  discuss  the  Residency  Ordinance”, 
“Public  Hearing  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee  to 
discuss  Community  Policing”,  “Public  Hearing  of  the 
City  Council  to  discuss  Civil  and  Human  Rights”, 
“Public  Hearing  of  the  City  Council  about  the  Expiring 
Use  of  buildings  in  Cambridge”,  “Public  Hearing  of  the 
Housing  &  Community  Development  Committee”, 
“Cable  TV  &  Communications  Committee  hearing  on  the 
Continental/U.S.  West  Merger”  and  “Traffic  & 
Transportation  Committee  hearing  on  bicycle  riding  on 
sidewalks”.  All  meetings  were  televised  live  and/or 
recablecasted. 

Special  Program 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programming,  Channel 
37  provided  extensive  coverage  of  the  City  of  Cambridge 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Year  Celebration.  Coverage 
included  Family  Day  at  Danehy  Park  as  well  as  live 
coverage  of  the  150th  Parade  and  Block  Party.  This 
involved  at  least  6  hours  of  programming  and  countless 
hours  of  pre-production  and  post-production  work.  The 
coverage  was  well  received. 

Channel  37  has  also  added  “The  Mayor’s  Cup 
Baseball  Tournament”  to  its  programming  for  the  first 
time.  This  program  provided  over  six  hours  of  coverage 
and  was  extremely  well  received  by  the  young  men  and 
women  involved  in  the  games  as  well  as  their  families  and 
members  of  the  public  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
games. 

Other  Services 

The  Office  of  Cable  Television  also  serves  the  City 
in  other  aspects  of  the  audio  and  video  medium.  This  year 
the  office  services,  which  include  Channel  37  Bulletin 
Board  Access,  and  Video  Production  Services,  (Event 
coverage,  Training  Programs,  Presentation  Graphics,  and 
Editing  V4”  or  %”  videotape)  were  expanded  to  include 
Duplication  Services,  Audio  Recording  and  Production, 
Time  Lapse  Recording,  Photo  Manipulation,  and 
comprehensive  Project  Management.  With  the  expansion 
of  services,  more  city  departments  and  agencies  utilized 
the  video  and  audio  components  to  get  projects 
completed. 
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Consumer  Assistance 

Although  cable  programming  may  be  its  most 
visible  aspect,  the  Cable  Office  regularly  serves  as  a 
source  of  information  on  cable  and  other  communications 
realms,  and  as  a  liaison  for  Cambridge  residents  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance  in  dealing  with  Continental 
Cablevision  the  City’s  cable  licensee.  The  Office  handles 
everything  from  simple  informational  requests  to 
complaints  about  service  and  billion  disputes.  Through 
proper  affiliation  the  Cable  Office  stays  abreast  of  all  the 
legal,  technical,  and  consumer  oriented  areas  of  the  cable 
television  arena.  Constant  effort  is  being  made  to  sort  out 
multipip  issues  and  new  regulations. 


Water  Department 

The  Cambridge  Water  Department  (CWD)  is  a 
municipally  owned  and  operated  water  utility  servicing 
approximately  95,000  permanent  residents.  The  CWD 
operates  as  an  agency  of  City  government  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  City  Manager  who  delegates  the 
overall  responsibility  of  the  water  operation  to  the 
Managing  Director.  Five  members  comprise  the  Water 
Board,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  City  Manager 
and  serve  as  an  advisory  to  the  Managing  Director  and 
staff.  The  CWD  is  regulated  by  federal  and  state  drinking 
water  codes.  Operating  budget,  debt  service  and  capital 
improvement  projects  are  financed  by  the  sale  of  water. 
An  increasing  block  rate  structure  (refer  to  Table  I)  serves 
to  promote  water  conservation  by  means  of  a  progressive 
pricing  schedule  that  raises  the  cost  per  unit  of  water 
service  in  the  blocks  of  higher  consumption.  The  rate 
structure,  which  is  approved  by  the  City  Council,  consists 
of  five  incremental  block  rates  for  water  consumption 
during  the  period  beginning  April  1,  1997  and  ending 
March  31,  1998. 


Water  Fund’s  balance  will  be  used  as  an  offset  during  the 
first  two  years  (i.e.,  FY99  and  FY00)  of  increased  debt 
service  related  to  the  construction  of  a  new  water 
treatment  facility.  The  construction  of  the  new  facility  is 
slated  for  commencement  in  FY97  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Given  the  fact 
that  the  sewer  component  of  the  water  and  sewer  bill 
increased  by  only  1.4%,  the  combined  increase  customers 
will  pay  is  a  3.3%  ($19.00)  annual  increase  for  a  single 
family  residential  user.  Table  2  depicts  the  projected 
impact  on  individual  residential  sewer  and  water  users. 

TABLE  2 


Residence 


Approximate  Annual  Balance 


Single  Family  $19.00 

Two  Family  $23.00 

Three  Family  $34.00 

Four-Eight  Family  $50.00 


The  City  continues  to  offer  a  Senior  Citizen 
Discount  Program  for  water  and  sewer  use.  This 
program,  which  was  implemented  in  FY91,  provides 
either  a  10  percent  of  25  percent  discount  on  water/sewer 
bills  depending  on  certain  qualifications.  Any  resident 
who  owns  and  occupies  his  or  her  home  and  who  is  65 
years  old  or  older  on  July  1“  qualifies  for  the  10% 
discount.  This  discount  may  not  exceed  $60  for  the  fiscal 
year.  To  qualify  for  the  25  percent  discount,  a 
homeowner  must  be  70  years  of  age  or  older  and  must 
have  been  granted  the  Clause  41 C  Elderly  Real  Estate 
Exemption,  which  is  based  on  demonstrated  financial 
need.  This  discount  may  not  exceed  $150  for  the  fiscal 
year.  During  FY96,  2,600  households  took  advantage  of 
the  discount  programs,  at  a  savings  of  approximately 
$180,000. 

The  CWD  is  comprised  of  five  major  divisions: 


TABLE  I 

Consumption  Water  Rate 

(CCF)1  (S/CCF)2 3 4 5 


1 .  Administration 

2.  Watershed 

3.  Water  Quality  and  Treatment  Operations 

4.  Transmission  and  Distribution 

5.  Engineering  and  Program  Development 


Block  1 

0-40 

1.92 

Block  2 

41-400 

2.07 

Block  3 

401-2,000 

2.19 

Block  4 

2,001-10,000 

2.34 

Block  5 

Over  10,000 

2.51 

'CCF  is  an  abbreviation  for  100  cubic  feet,  one  CCF  is 
approximately  750  gallons. 

2CCF  denotes  a  hundred  Cubic  Feet 

The  rate  structure  above  reflects  a  7.0  percent 
increase  from  last  year’s  water  rates.  In  1996  and  1995 
water  rate  increases  were  16.8  percent  and  3.7  percent 
respectively.  Rates  are  usually  established  so  that 
revenues  generated  by  them  cover  100%  of  related  costs. 
In  FY97  and  FY98,  however,  the  City  Council 
established  water  rates  that  would  not  only  cover 
anticipated  expenses  but  would  also  allow  for  an  increase 
in  the  balance  of  the  Water  Fund.  The  increase  in  the 


Accomplishments  achieved  this  year  are 
summarized  by  division. 

Administration 

The  Administration  division  is  responsible  for: 
human  resource  management,  labor  relations,  training, 
budgeting,  fiscal  affairs,  procurement,  policy 
development  and  customer  service.  This  division  is  also 
responsible  for  processing  quarterly  water  bills  for  the 
13,867  metered  accounts  in  the  City  and  performing 
quality  control  inspections  for  leaks,  faulty  registrations, 
damaged  meters  and  illegal  water  connections. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Department  won  a 
total  of  three  first  place  awards,  for.  performance  and 
achievement  during  1997.  Two  of  the  awards  were 
received  from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  Division  of  Water  Supply  (DEP/DWS)  for 
“Very  Large  Community  System”  and  for  “Source 
Protection  Division  of  Water  Systems”.  The  third  award 
was  received  from  the  EPA  New  England  Regional  Office 
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for  “Consumer  Awareness  and  Public  Relations  and 
Outreach  Programs”.  This  is  the  second  consecutive  year 
the  Department  has  won  the  “Very  Large  Community 
System”  award,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  any 
community  in  the  State  has  won  all  three  of  these 
prestigious  achievements  awards. 


CWD  presented  with  2  DEP  awards  and  1  EPA 
award  for  Consumer  Awareness,  Public 
Relations,  and  Outreach  Programs. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this 
year  in  Administration'  were  as  follows: 

•  Ratified  a  4-year  labor  contract  with  the  Independent 
Water  Workers  Association  (IWWA)  that  extends 
thru  June  2000. 

•  Negotiated  a  price  reduction  for  the  purchase  of 
MWRA  water  that  will  save  the  City  in  excess  of 
$1.5  million.  The  City  will  be  supplied  with  MWRA 
water  for  a  25-month  period  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
commissioning  of  the  existing  treatment  plant  and  the 
construction  of  a  new  water  treatment  facility.  The 
new  facility  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

•  Developed  a  Web  page  which  can  be  accessed  @ 
http://www  ci.cambridge.ma.us/*/water/ 

•  Continued  with  the  meter  right-sizing  program  which 
has  increased  annual  revenues  projected  at 
$400,000.00. 

•  Celebrated  Drinking  <■  Water  Week  at  City  Hall,  the 
State  House,  Fresh  Pond  Reservation  and  at  Tobin 
School. 

Watershed 

The  Watershed  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
management  and  operations  of  the  City’s  four  reservoirs 
and  contributory  watersheds  in  Cambridge,  Belmont, 
Lexington,  Waltham,  Lincoln  and  Weston.  The  Division 
develops  and  implements  complex  watershed  protection 
plans,  which  include  hazardous  materials  response 
planning,  community  outreach,  public  education, 
environmental  compliance  review,  site  development 


monitoring  and  stormwater  management.  The  Water 
Department  received  an  award  from  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  for  the  source  water 
protection  program.  DEP  cited  the  Department’s 
innovations  for  watershed  management  which  included 
the  development  .of  partnerships  with  the  affected 
communities  and  the  development  of  initiatives  which 
target  specific  areas. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this 
year  in  Watershed  are  listed  below: 

•  Conducted  a  total  of  three  public  meetings 
concerning  the  Fresh  Pond  Maintenance  and 
Improvements  Program  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  water  treatment  facility.  This 
includes  the  development  of  an  informational  video 
and  newsletters. 

•  Retained  the  services  of  the  Charles  River  Watershed 
Association  to  facilitate  the  Cambridge  Watershed 
Advisory  Committee. 

•  Completed  boom  deployment  training  with  the 
Waltham  Fire  Department  and  Clean  Harbors. 

•  Completed  the  Fresh  Pond  Ground  Water  Monitoring 
Program. 

•  Developed  an  Access  Plan  in  connection  with  the 
replacement  of  Kingsley  Park  Bridge. 

•  Completed  an  Emergency  Action  Plan  for  Hobbs 
Brook  and  Stony  Brook  Dam. 

•  Completed  the  watershed  communities  hazardous 
materials  response  atlas  in  partnership  with  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Department. 

•  Initiated  watershed  protection  partnership  with 
Minute  Man  Tech.  Assisted  the  school  in  receiving  a 
$30,000  grant  from  the  Mass.  Environmental  Trust 
for  equipment  and  training. 

•  Completed  Phase  One  of  the  Black’s  Nook  access 
area  Improvement  Program. 

•  Reviewed  and  monitored  over  35  construction  and 
site  remediation  projects. 

•  Completed  installation  of  stream  gage  monitoring 
stations  (8)  in  partnership  with  the  USGS  and  MHD. 

•  Initiated  goose  Management  Program  in  the  “Up 
Country  Watershed”. 

Water  Quality  and  Treatment 

The  Water  Quality  and  Treatment  Operations 
Division  is  primarily  responsible  for  treatment  plant  and 
laboratory  operations.  This  division  has  been  planning 
and  coordinating  the  design  and  construction  of  a  new 
water  treatment  plant  (WTP)  at  Fresh  Pond.  The  new 
WTP  will  be  located  on  the  site  of  the  existing  plant  and 
will  have  the  same  output  capacity  of  the  original  plant, 
24  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd).  The  new  WTP  will 
have  updated  treatment  process  to  ensure  the  continued 
compliance  with  water  quality  regulations.  During  the 
construction  period,  improvements  to  Fresh  Pond 
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Reservation  and  inspections  and  repairs  of  other  related 
water  supply  facilities  (e.g.  conduits,  gate  houses,  and 
reservoir  dams)  are  planned.  Construction  is  anticipated 
during  the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1997  with 
substantial  completion  planned  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 


A  total  of  42,982  water  quality  tests  of  our 
drinking  water  was  performed  by  our  in-house 
State  Certified  Laboratory. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this 

year  in  Water  Quality  and  Treatment  Operations  follows: 

•  Obtained  MWRA  discharge  permit  for  the  WTP  as  a 
result  of  changes  of  MWRA  sewer  use  regulations 
which  now  allow  residual  discharge. 

•  Performed  interagency  coordination  through  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (DEP)  of  all  State  and  Federal  permits  for 
the  WTP  (e.g.  MEPA  certificate,  Army  Corps  of 
Engineering  permit,  NPDES  discharge  permit',  and 
site  waste  cleanup  permits). 

•  Conducted  s  review  of  construction  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  new  WTP,  including 
coordination  of  input  and  review  by  other  City 
agencies  and  departments. 

•  Developed  a  transition  plan  for  switching  to  the 
MWRA  water  supply  during  construction  of  the  new 
WTP.  Also,  the  three  MWRA  interconnects  were 
upgraded  and  a  SCADA  system  to  monitor  and 
control  the  interconnects  was  installed. 

•  Conducted  several  public  meetings  and  presentations 
in  connection  with  consumer  awareness  for  the 
construction  of  the  WTP. 

•  Conducted  42,982  laboratory  tests  during  calendar 
year  1996.  These  included  watershed  monitoring, 
distribution  system  monitoring,  new  water  main 
testing,  household  lead  monitoring  during  water  main 
construction  projects,  school  drinking  water  lead 
monitoring,  plant  process  control,  and  compliance 
monitoring  (e.g.  Lead  and  Copper  Rule). 

•  Produced  and  delivered  5. 1  billion  gallons  of 
drinking  water  to  the  City.  In  FY97  the  average  daily 


water  consumption  was  14.0  million  gallons  per  day 
(mgd)  which  was  5%  less  than  last  year’s  average  of 
14.7  mgd. 

•  Participated  in  the  Department  wide  public  outreach 
efforts  including  the  posting  of  consumer  confidence 
report,  information  on  the  Department  Web  page 
(http :  / /www.  ci .  Cambridge .  ma .  us/  ~  W  ater/) . 

•  Installed  a  Total  Organic  Carbon  (TOC)  analyzer  in 
the  laboratory,  which  is  used  for  watershed 
monitoring,  water  treatment  optimization,  and 
distribution  system  monitoring. 

Transmission  and  Distribution 

The  Transmission  and  Distribution  Division  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  maintenance,  installation 
and  general  upkeep  of  the  distribution  pipeline  facilities. 
These  facilities  include,  but  are  not  limited  to 
transmission  mains,  water  services,  hydrants,  valves  and 
fire  protection  appurtenances.  The  distribution  system  is 
made  up  of  approximately  180  miles  of  water  mains 
ranging  in  size  from  4  to  42  inches  in  diameter.  There  are 
over  1,650  fire  hydrants,  4,500  valves,  18,000  valve 
boxes  and  13,500  services  within  the  distribution  system. 

The  pipeline  network  starts  in  Waltham  where 
water  is  conveyed  from  the  Stony  Brook  Reservoir  to  the 
Fresh  Pond  Reservoir.  The  water  is  filtered  and  treated  at 
Fresh  Pond  and  then  pumped  to  the  Payson  Park 
Reservoir  located  in  Belmont  via  a  40-inch  pipeline.  The 
elevation  associated  with  the  Payson  Park  Reservoir 
provides  the  hydrostatic  pressure  head  to  meet  the 
pressure  requirements  for  the  City’s  distribution  network. 
The  following  table  depicts  total  units  of  work  completed 
this  year. 


Category 

Completed 

FY97 

Meters  Installed/Repaired 

728 

Leaks  Repaired 

69 

Services  Installed 

21 

Services  Renewed 

221 

Hydrants  -  Replaced 

40 

Hydrants  -  Repaired 

88 

Valves  Replaced 

51 

Valves  Repaired 

11 

A  coordinated  effort  is  underway  with  the 
department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  in  connection  with 
our  on-going  rehabilitation  of  the  water  distribution 
system  and  the  DPW’s  sewer  separation  endeavors. 
Where  feasible  and  as  funding  is  available,  the  water 
infrastructure  improvements  will  be  performed  in 
conjunction  with  the  sewer  separation  work.  This 
cooperative  effort  not  only  reduces  cost  and  improves 
efficiency,  but  it  also  minimizes  the  disruption  to  the 
public  by  incorporating  all  foreseeable  work  into  the 
construction  project.  Additionally,  this  coordinated  effort 
transcends  to  other  City  departments  as  well  as  outside 
entities  performing  work  in  the  public  way  such  as  gas, 
electric,  telephone,  and  cable  T.V. 

As  part  of  our  maintenance  and  improvement 
program  and  with  respect  to  main  line  valves,  an 
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industrial  vacuum  was  purchased  to  specifically  aid  in  the 
cleaning  of  valve  boxes<  Over  the  years,  these  devices, 
which  provide  access  to  buried  gate  valves  have  been 
filled  with  debris,  thus  preventing  our  crews  to  gain 
immediate  access  for  maintenance  and  operation.  This 
condition  hinders  our  ability  for  a  quick  response  to  water 
main  breaks  and  emergencies  where  a  shutdown  of  the 
water  main  is  crucial.  This  year  a  total  of  1500  valve 
boxes  were  serviced. 


Mainline  valves  and  improvement  maintenance 
program 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this 
year  in  Transmission  and  Distribution  are  listed  below: 

•  Replaced  a  total  of  5,500  feet  of  water  main  on 
Cambridge  St.,  Norfolk  St.,  Cadbury  Rd.,  White  St., 
and  Sacramento  St. ,  Ellsworth  Ave. ,  and  Prescott  St. 

•  Replaced  221  lead  services  with  copper  throughout 
the  City.  There  is  a  remaining  total  of  4,500  lead 
services  in  the  City  that  are  targeted  for  replacement. 

•  Provided  assistance  to  Community  Development  in 
the  installation  of  irrigation  services  to  traffic  islands 
throughout  the  City. 

•  Increased  the  fire  flow  capacities  of  65  fire  hydrants 
throughout  the  City  as  a  result  of  the  partnership  with 
the  Fire  Department  and  the  water  main 
infrastructure  improvements  performed  over  the  last 
3  years.  Also,  13  hydrants  were  added  to  system, 
raising  the  total  number  of  fire  hydrants  to  1,667. 

•  Converted  water  facility  records  to  a  microfiche 
system.  This  conversion  will  allow  field  personnel 
direct  access  to  important  information  at  the  job  site 
thus  improving  Our  ability  to  respond  to  emergencies. 

Engineering  and  Program  Development 

The  Engineering  and  Program  Development 
Division  is  responsible  for:  overseeing  capital 
improvements,  performing  distribution  modelling, 
maintaining  maps/records,  implementing  a  cross 
connection  control  program,  reviewing  and  issuing 


permits,  and  coordinating  technical  activities  throughout 
the  City. 

FY97  saw  the  continuation  of  large  water  works 
improvement  projects  including  the  completion  of  the 
Cambridge  Street  Water  Main  Improvement  Projects  from 
3rd  Street  to  Camelia  Avenue,  installation  of  a  new  water 
main  on  Broadway  from  Quincy  Street  to  Merrill  Street 
and  the  initiation  of  a  water  main  replacement  project  on 
Coolidge  Hill  Avenue. 

The  Cross  Connection  Control  Program  continued 
with  surveying  business  establishments  and  testing  back 
flow  devices.  All  business  establishments  in  the  City  have 
been  surveyed  and  all  existing  devices  per  DEP 
regulations  have  been  tested.  The  water  pipeline  maps, 
record  drawings  and  files  are  being  converted  to 
electronic  format  for  use  in  a  City-wide  Geographic 
Information  System  (GIS)  database.  Electronic  format 
will  enable  immediate  access  to  information  providing 
easy  record  maintenance  as  well  as  valuable  and  complex 
analyses  for  imminent  and  long  range  planning. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  achieved  this 
year  in  Engineering  and  Program  Development  are  listed 
below: 

•  Performed  4,493  backflow  device  inspections. 

•  Conducted  an  annual  Cross  Connection  Control 
Infoqnational  Meeting  for  public  officials  and 
business  community. 

•  Issued  201  permits  which  consist  of  81  fine  pump,  31 
hydrant  use  and  89  construction. 

•  Provided  resident  engineering  and  inspection 
Services  in  connection  with  all  water  main  projects. 

•  Provided  interdepartmental  technical  assistance  in  the 
review  of  large  projects  throughout  the  City. 

•  Completed  installation  of  ISDN  lines  for  connection 
to  the  City  VAX  and  NT  server. 

•  Completed  phase  I  inspection  of  the  Stony  Brook 
Transmission  Line. 


Library 

The  true  value  of  a  public  library  is  measured  not 
only  by  the  volume  of  use  but  also  by  the  active 
interaction  of  librarians  with  the  community  and  vice 
versa.  This  year  marked  a  new  height  of  community 
involvement  in  and  outreach  by  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library. 

The  Friends  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library 
exceed  500  individuals  and  families  and  their  numbers 
increase  every  day.  At  their  first  Friend  of  the  Library 
Award  presentation,  the  Friends  honored  longtime 
volunteers  Sylvia  R.  Piltch  and  Mary  Shetterly  .  Sylvia, 
a  retired  physical  therapist,  has  organized  and  run  the 
Tuesday  morning  exercise  group  at  the  library  for  the  last 
eight  years.  Although  this  group  began  with  only  seniors, 
a  diverse  group  has  participated  over  the  years.  Mary’s 
leadership  and  musical  talents  have  sustained  the  toddler 
sing  program  for  the  past  six  years.  Each  Wednesday 
morning,  Mary  plays  her  guitar  and  leads  the  sing-a-long 
for  a  capacity  crowd,  usually  numbering  over  150,  of 
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toddlers  and  adults.  The  library  honored  Sylvia  and 
Mary  for  their  commitment  to  the  library  and  their 
support  of  our  goal  to  provide  diverse  programming  for 
the  community. 


Sylvia  R.  Piltch  was  honored  with  the  First  of  the 
Library  Award 

The  Friends  also  sponsored  the  1“  annual 
Cambridge  Authors  Luncheon  at  the  Inn  At  Harvard 
featuring  Robert  Parker,  Stephen  McCauley,  Sook  Nyul 
Choi,  Anne  Bemays  and  Justin  Kaplan.  ON  AND  OFF 
BROADWAY,  a  monthly  newsletter  of  library  services 
and  events  was  initiated  as  well.  Over  1,000  copies  are 
distributed  each  month. 


Friend  of  the  Library  winner  Mary  Shetterly 
leads  the  toddler  sing  program. 

The  ability  of  library  staff  members  to  connect 
with  the  community  and  increase  public  awareness  of  our 
services  should  not  be  underestimated  as  factors  in  the 
unprecedented  growth  in  library  use.  The  CPL’s  efforts 
were  recognized  this  year  by  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Association  which  honored  the  library  with  three  first 
prize  awards  for  public  relations.  The  Cambridge  Public 
Library  was  recognized  for  its  innovative  creations  to 
promote  recognition  and  visibility  within  the  Cambridge 
community.  The  new  library  logo,  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  brochure,  and  the  monthly  Friends  newsletter; 


On  And  Off  Broadway,  were  selected  as  the  most  dynamic 
public  relations  campaigns  at  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Association’s  annual  conference  this  year.  The  City 
Council  has  also  recognized  these  accomplishments  by 
honoring  the  library  with  Resolutions  lauding  its 
initiative-and  dedication. 

The  Library  21  Committee,  appointed  by  the  City 
Manager,  worked  diligently  during  the  past  year  to 
identify  community  needs,  optimal  library  system 
structure  and  a  vision  for  the  CPL  in  the  21*'  century. 
The  committee  and  the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  co¬ 
sponsored  a  symposium  The  Public  Library  in  the  21st 
Century:  An  Exploration  of  Possibilities.  This 
outstanding  forum  attracted  over  100  people  and  featured 
six  panelists  including  library  directors,  authors  and 
representatives  from  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  and  Library  2000  Project/MIT.  This  was 
yet  another  demonstration  of  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library  role  to  provide  a  unique  format  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  to  encourage  thoughtful 
participation  in  library  planning.  Speakers  created  an 
open  format,  welcoming  dialogue  and  the  sharing  of  ideas 
to  ensure  the  best  future  for  our  library.  Final 
recommendations  of  the  Library  21  Committee  are 
expected  in  FY98. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Library  leadership  was 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Black  Cultural  and 
Historical  Association  as  they  celebrated  25  years  of 
partnership.  Henry  Louis  Gates,  co-editor  of  the  Norton 
Anthology  of  African  American  Literature,  and  anthology 
contributors  Evelyn  Brooks  Higginbotham,  Florence 
Ladd,  and  Helen  Lee,  addressed  more  than  150  guests  at 
the  library  in  celebration  of  this  landmark  occasion. 
They  recognized  former  Library  Director  Joseph  G. 
Sakey  and  the  late  Jerome  Lewis,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  library  for  their  pioneering  efforts  in  establishing  a 
Black  History  Month  Program  in  cooperation  with  the 
newly  founded  Cambridge  Black  Cultural  and  Historical 
Association. 


Members  of  the  Cambridge  Jets  Track  Club 
share  in  the  celebration  of  their  coaches  Curtis 
and  Kimberly  Jackman. 

The  library  honored  the  leaders  of  the  Cambridge 
Black  Cultural  and  Historical  Association  for  their 
dedication  to  preserving  their  heritage  and  for  their  long¬ 
standing  cooperative  partnership  with  the  library.  The 
Reverend  Jeffrey  L.  Brown,  Faith  Chase,  Zelma  Evelyn, 
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Alice  Freeman,  Reverend  Dr.  Cheryl  Townsend  Gilkes, 
Donna  Lassiter  and  Pearlina  Mills  were  recognized  for 
their  sustained  and  outstanding  work  on  the  annual  Black 
History  Program.  Curtis  and  Kimberly  Jackman  were 
honored  with  the  Black  Cultural  and  Historical 
Association’s  1997  Award  for  Outstanding  Community 
Leadership  and  Service.  The  Jackman’s  are  the  founders 
of  the  Cambridge  Jets  Track  Club,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  self-esteem,  fun  and  productive 
activity  for  Cambridge  youth.  Since  its  inception  in  1987, 
the  Jackmans  have  trained  more  than  150  runners  from  all 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Library  has  been  directed 
by  leaders  of  unprecedented  vision.  One  of  those 
idealists  was  remembered  this  year  for  his  creation  of  the 
first  music  room  at  the  library.  In  1947  Anthony  J. 
DeVito  recommended  that  the  Library  Trustees  expand 
the  scope  of  the  library’s  collection  beyond  printed 
materials.  He  suggested  the  addition  of  musical  recor¬ 
dings.  In  1948  the  library  inaugurated  this  service  with  an 
initial  collection  of  100  reconlings.  Today,  the  library 
currently  offers  its  patrons  nearly  24,000  recordings  in 
LP,  CD  and  cassette  formats  as  well  as  video  recordings. 
This  music  room  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
area.  It  was  not  only  fitting  but  honorable  for  the  library 
to  dedicate  its  Music  Room  to  Anthony  J.  DeVito  for  his 
foresight  and  inspiration. 

The  O’Neill  Branch  received  a  City  Cotmcil 
resolution  for  the  4*  annual  “Coloring  Calendar”  created 
by  the  children  of  the  O’Neill  Branch  neighborhood. 
Each  year  the  children  are  invited  to  create  an  illustration 
of  their  favorite  character  or  theme  from  a  book.  As  the 
children  revel  in  the  transformation  of  their  artwork  from 
paper  to  calendar,  families  mingle  at  a  reception 
exhibiting  the  children’s  work.  These  children  have, 
unknowingly  perhaps,  shared  their  talents  with  the  library 
and  encouraged  others  to  enter  the  wonderful  world  of 
books.  Year  after  year,  these  children  return  to  take  part 
in  this  calendar  project.  In  between,  they  regularly  make 
use  the  library’s  diverse  collection.  With  its  outstanding 
array  of  children’s  and  adult  programming,  as  well  as  its 
exceptional  level  of  customer  service,  it’s  no  surprise  that 
the  O’Neill  Branch  was  the  highest  circulating  branch  in 
the  library  system  with  94,377  items  checked  out. 


Staff  members  of  Helen  Kreisler  and  Cindy 
DiRusso  assist  one  of  the  many  satisfied 
customers  at  the  O’Neill  Branch. 


The  revitalized  O’Connell  Branch  is  growing  at 
an  extraordinary  rate.  This  branch  offered  over  twice  as 
many  programs  as  FY97  and  attendance  exceeded  the 
prior  year  by  almost  60%.  Involvement  by  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  clearly  an  integral  part  of  this  growth  as 
evidenced  by  programs  featuring  neighborhood  talent.  A 
Bengali  resident  demonstrated  the  art  of  making  a 
ceremonial  headpiece  and  a  Japanese  patron  taught 
children  and  adults  how  to  make  a  paper  kimono.  These 
are  only  two  examples  of  the  neighborhood’s  participa¬ 
tion.  Potluck  dinners,  family  movies  and  sing-a-longs 
motivated  longtime  patrons  to  return  and  enticed  newer 
community  members  to  try  out  their  neighborhood 
library. 


Children’s  librarian  Yan  Qu  assists  Sanchita 
Belial  and  her  daughter  Bonita  as  they  tell  about 
their  culture  and  customs. 

The  Central  Square  Branch  has  become  an 
increasingly  visible  community  resource.  The  small 
community  meeting  room  has  been  in  great  demand, 
requiring  a  waiting  list,  as  has  the  gallery.  In  fact, 
Central  Square  offered  more  library  programs  (716)  than 
any  other  library  in  the  system,  including  the  main 
library.  New  initiatives  include  visits  to  Elder  Care  each 
week  for  readings,  a  Saturday  Family  Film  Time,  and  an 
accelerated  schedule  of  school  visits. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  their 
75th  Anniversary,  chose  the  Central  Square  Branch  to  be 
the  home  of  the  new  Rotary  Technology  Learning  Center. 
The  Club  provided  funding  for  this  entire  project  which 
will  transform  empty  space  into  a  state  of  the  art 
computer  center  with  essential  training  and  electronic 
resources  at  no  cost  to  neighborhood  residents.  The 
literacy  program  at  the  Central  Square  Branch  continued 
to  thrive,  providing  literacy  tutoring  to  over  20  adults 
each  year.  Again,  this  program  would  not  be  viable 
without  the  commitment  of  over  20  tutors  who  volunteer 
their  time  each  week  to  teach.  These  outstanding  indivi¬ 
duals,  their  achievements  and  dedication  were  honored  in 
the  form  of  a  Resolution  from  the  Cambridge  City 
Council  as  well. 
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Lucille  B  lid  gen  (far  left),  winner  of  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library’s  Literacy  Project 
Coordinator’s  Award  poses  with  her  tutor, 
Crystal  Byndlos  (second  from  left)  and  Ms. 
Blidgen’s  two  children. 

Boudreau  Branch  circulation  has  increased 
almost  50%  over  the  past  three  years  reaching  75,000  in 
FY97,  a  seemingly  impossible  feat  for  the  smallest 
branch  in  the  system.  By  filling  over  6,000  patron 
requests  with  books  from  other  library  locations,  the 
Boudreau  Branch  offers  the  intimacy  and  convenience  of 
a  neighborhood  library  and  the  massive  resources  of 
entire  library  system. 

Programming  and  outreach  make  the  children’s 
area  a  popular  place  for  local  preschools  and  elementary 
schools.  Adults  enjoy  the  monthly  book  groups.  Overall, 
this  branch  cannot  expand  further  within  the  physical 
confines  of  its  building  but  its  service  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  the  form  of  outreach  programs,  a  responsive 
book  collection,  and  excellent  customer  service  ensure  its 
success. 

The  Collins  Branch  Library,  amidst  building 
and  roofing  repairs,  has  continued  to  be  an  active  and 
resourceful  neighborhood  library.  The  Monday  night 
book  group  explored  contemporary  fiction  and  memoirs 
each  month.  The  annual  fall  potluck  and  a  winter  dessert 
potluck  welcomed  old  and  new  neighbors.  A  morning 
open  house  with  State  Representative  Alice  Wolf  gave 
residents  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  their  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  convenience  of  their  own  neighborhood  library 
and  Library  21’s  Neighborhood  Study  Group  met  at  the 
Collins  Branch  to  .discuss  the  needs  of  neighborhood 
libraries. 

Children’s  programming  has  flourished  at  the 
Collins  Branch  as  well.  They  now  offer  two  weekly  sing- 
a-longs  for  toddlers  and  preschoolers  in  response  to  the 
demand,  and  librarians  initiated  a  special  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  designed  for  the  monthly  early  release  days  of 
Cambridge  public  school  students.  The  Summer  Reading 
Club  enticed  readers  by  offering  a  scavenger  hunt, 
“chilly”  stories  and  experiments  and  a  final  make-your- 
own-sundae  party. 

The  Valente  Branch  Library  has  fine  tuned  the 
art  of  cooperative  programming  with  a  variety  of 
agencies. 

•  Through  the  Title  I  Program  of  the  Cambridge  Public 
Schools,  the  branch  has  participated  in  workshops 


geared  towards  family  literacy  while  promoting  the 
branch  as  a  major  resource  for  not  only  family 
education  but  recreation  as  well. 

•  Parents  as  Partners  has  collaborated  with  this  branch 
to  provide  story  times  and  homework  assistance  for 
children. 

•  Cambridge  Tobacco  Peer  Educators,  a  group  of  city 
youth  trained  by  the  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
Program  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Rehabilitation 
sponsored  a  program  at  this  branch  for  youngsters  to 
learn  about  the  dangers  of  tobacco  and  the  merits  of 
healthfulness. 

•  Harrington  School  students  have  benefited  from  the 
storytimes,  curriculum  support  and  bibliographic 
instruction  supplied  by  Valente  Branch  staff. 

•  The  branch’s  Portuguese  Librarian  hosts  a  weekly 
Portuguese  Story  Program  on  the  CCTV  production 
“Aqui  Fala-se  Portuguese.”  The  Valente  librarian 
reads  stories  and  interacts  with  a  puppet  folk  lore 
character  named  Tenecas.  These  segments  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  children  and  adults  alike. 

The  Manuel  Rogers,  Sr.  Center  for  Portuguese 
Culture  and  Studies  celebrated  its  13th  anniversary.  This 
center  is  located  within  the  Valente  Branch  and  offers 
resources  and  programs  in  Portuguese. 

“More  children  participate  in  summer  reading 
programs  at  libraries  than  play  Little  League 
Baseball.’’  (American  Library  Association) 


Yan  Qu  and  Susan  Cunningham  of  the  East 
Cambridge  Savings  Bank  sign  up  neighborhood 
youngsters  for  the  Summer  Reading  Club: 
CHILL! 

This  year’s  Summer  Reading  Club,  “Chill”  won  a 
2nd  Place  Public  Relations  Award  from  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Association  and  was  applauded  in  a  City  Council 
Resolution.  Fourteen  hundred  children  from  preschool  to 
grade  six  participated  this  year  and  they  read  15,990 
books.  East  Cambridge  Savings  Bank  continued  to 
subsidize  the  program  for  the  third  year.  As  icebergs, 
penguins  and  snowflakes  filled  the  libraries,  events  such 
as  reading  marathons,  visits  from  sled  dogs,  and  Kendall 
Whaling  Museum  presentations,  explored  the  mysteries  of 
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the  Arctic  and  Antarctica.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Biogen,  The  New  England  Aquarium  brought  a  live 
penguin  to  entertain  and  educate  children  and  their 
families. 

The  older  children,  grades  seven  through  twelve, 
participated  in  the  first  year  of  their  own  book  club, 
“Cruise”.  One  hundred  twenty-six  young  adults 
registered  for  this  program,  reading  2,488  books.  This 
program  culminated  in  an  auction  at  summer’s  end,  lead 
by  a  professional  auctioneer.  Each  participant  received 
“dollars”  for  every  book  read.  This  was  the  only 
currency  allowed  at  the  auction.  Bidders  vied  for  prizes, 
worth  almost  $1,000  in  total,  featuring  many  donations 
from  local  businesses. 


Cruise  participants  bid  on  prizes  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  fiesta. 

The  Children’s  Department  also  collaborated  with 
others  to  provide  diverse  programs  for  Cambridge 
residents.  The  Puddlejump  Players,  a  group  of 
homeschoolers,  presented  performances  at  the  library. 
Book  discussions  and  science  fairs  by  homeschoolers 
were  also  featured  at  various  libraries. 

Meeting  authors  and  illustrators  makes  books  more 
meaningful  to  children.  For  this  reason,  the  Children’s 
Department  continued  their  efforts  to  bring  writers  and 
illustrators  to  the  library.  Featured  this  year  were;  Lois 
Lowry,  author  of  the  Anastasia  books,  Suzanne  Fisher 
Staples,  author  of  Shabanu,  Biran  Flocca,  illustrator  of 
Poppy  and  Ashley  Bryan,  renowned  storyteller,  artist, 
and  poet. 

Book  discussion  groups  for  children  continue  to 
grow.  This  year,  the  “Bookworms”  were  established  for 
third  to  fifth  graders.  The  “Bookies,”  a  book  discussion 
group  of  fourteen  sixth  through  ninth  graders  designed 
their  own  Web  page  with  the  help  of  library  staff 
members.  This  offered  them  a  vehicle  to  share  their 
discussions,  author  visits  and  book  reviews  with  children 
all  over  the  world.  This  was  an  ambitious  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  these  young  teens. 


Staff  members  Penny  Snider-Light  and  Philecia 
Harris  ham  it  up  with  participants  at  the  annual 
Family  Night  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

The  Reference  Department,  like  the  library  itself, 
is  growing  and  changing.  New  computers,  databases  and 
printed  materials  have  enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
reference  department  to  serve  the  informational  needs  of 
the  community.  The  newest  features  offered  are:  Ethnic 
NewsWatch,  a  CD-ROM  product  offering  full  text  access 
to  over  150  ethnic  and  minority  press  publications,  the 
addition  of  a  new  pentium  PC  connected  to  the  City’s 
network  and,  the  creation  of  the  “Cambridge  Public 
Library  Homepage”  on  the  world  wide  web.  The 
library’s  homepage  provides  patrons  the  opportunity  to 
reserve  books,  check  out  programs  and  new  book  lists, 
and  as  a  special  feature,  allows  borrowers  to  ask 
questions  via  email. 


Sarah  Boyer  (center),  author  of  IN  OUR  OWN 
WORDS,  poses  with  Tito  Gautreau  and  her 
daughter  Eileen  at  an  exhibit  of  photos  from  the 
book  at  the  O’Neill  Branch. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  extensive  accomplishments 
of  the  entire  Cambridge  Public  Library  system,  the 
library’s  philosophy  of  excellence  permeates  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  locations.  Whether  serving  the  youngest  or  the 
oldest,  the  serious  researcher  or  the  recreational  reader, 
the  library  staff  strives  to  provide  friendly,  helpful  and 
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expert  services.  The  community’s  support  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library,  group  attendance  and  participation  in 
Library  21  Committee  meetings,  as  well  as  the  extensive 
list  of  cooperative  relationships  with  local  agencies  and 
organizations  demonstrates  the  inextricible  link  between 
the  Cambridge  Public  Library  and  its  constituents.  For 
the  third  consecutive  year,  library  circulation  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  1,000,000.  The  bodes  well  for  a  vital  civic 
institution  with  a  proud  history  and  exciting  future. 

SERVICE  STATISTICS  SUMMARY 
FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

Change 

From 

FY97  FY96 

Circulation 


System  Total: 

1,040,586 

+ 

15,080 

Adults 

657,136 

+ 

14,232 

Children 

383,449 

+ 

848 

Reserves/Filled 

System  Total: 

42,569 

- 

39 

Questions  Answered 

System  Total 

301,695 

+ 

3,138 

Registered  Borrowers 

System  Total: 

68,246 

+ 

3,666 

Programming 

System  Total: 

Programs 

3,106 

- 

133 

Audience 

65,977 

- 

7,822 

Adult: 

Programs 

602 

- 

167 

Audience 

11,913 

- 

3,493 

Children: 

Programs 

2,504 

+ 

34 

Audience 

54,064 

- 

4,429 

Additions  to  the  Collection 

System  Total: 

24,257 

- 

1,510 

By  Purchase 

22,466 

- 

1,569 

By  Gift 

1,791 

+ 

59 

Total  Collection 

494,330 

- 

6,736 

(including  non-print) 


Human  Services 

Over  the  last  17  years,  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  Programs  has  seen  substantial  growth  in  its  size, 


scope,  non-tax  resources  and  visibility.  Driven  by  the 
needs  of  residents,  the  Department's  extensive  services 
and  programs  touch  almost  every  sector  in  the  City:  from 
newborns  to  Senior  Citizens,  from  school-aged  kids  to 
homeless  parents,  from  non-profit  organizations  to  local 
employers.  Residents  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  at  all  levels:  as  employees,  as  members  of 
the  Human  Services  Commission,  as  volunteers,  as 
members  of  neighborhood  councils,  task  forces,  and 
committees. 

Services  provided  directly  to  the  community 
include  Community  Schools,  Recreation,  Youth  Centers, 
Fuel  Assistance,  the  Council  on  Aging,  Adult  Basic 
Education,  Literacy,  English  as  a  Second  Language,  the 
Multi-Service  Center  for  the  Homeless,  Haitian  Services, 
substance  abuse  prevention  programs,  Tobacco  Control 
initiatives,  Child  Care,  and  the  North  Cambridge  Center 
for  Families.  In  addition,  the  Department  brings  non¬ 
profit  and  community-based  organizations  together  for 
planning,  coordination,  technical  assistance,  and  it  also 
funds  many  of  these  agencies  through  service  contracts. 
These  non-profit  human  service  agencies  complement  the 
work  of  DHSP  by  offering  health  care,  substance  abuse 
treatment,  economic  assistance,  mental  health  counseling, 
food  programs,  shelter,  housing,  job  training,  legal 
assistance,  education,  specialized  services  for  newcomers 
and  minority  linguistic  communities  and  many  other 
essential  programs. 

Planning  &  Development 

Staff  of  the  Planning  &  Development  Division 
continued  to  work  with  the  Commission  for  Human 
Service  Programs  and  a  number  of  other  City  departments 
and  groups  in  the  community  to  identify  human  service 
needs,  and  to  develop  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  A 
homeless  planning  effort  involving  consumers,  providers 
and  local  government  representatives  led  to  $1.03  million 
in  HUD  Supportive  Housing  Program  funding  for  eleven 
programs  beginning  in  1997,  along  with  a  pending 
application  for  $2.76  million  for  ten  programs  in  next 
year’s  HUD  competitive  process.  Planning  staff  also 
worked  with  DHSP's  Special  Needs  Recreation  Program, 
the  Community  and  Youth  and  Childcare  Divisions  and 
the  School  Department  in  designing  an  inclusionary/ 
integrated  after-school  program.  Feasibility  of  developing 
an  affinity  credit  card  as  a  funding  source  for  children's 
program  was  also  researched  by  Planning  staff.  Staff  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  grant  funding  for  a  youth 
violence  and  AIDS  prevention  effort  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission  and  the 
Community  and  Youth  Division,  and  funding  for  city¬ 
wide  domestic  violence  training. 

After  its  five-year  grant  from  the  federal  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (CSAP)  expired  in  April 
1997,  the  Substance  Abuse  Task  Force  officially  became 
part  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission's 
Somerbridge  program.  Much  of  the  community-based 
substance  abuse  prevention  work  initiated  by  the  Task 
Force  over  the  past  five  years  will  continue  under  this 
new  arrangement.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cambridge 
Prevention  Coalition,  funded  under  a  three-year  CSAP 
grant  which  began  in  late  1995,  has  trained  numerous 
health  care  providers  in  how  to  identify,  counsel  and  refer 
patients  who  may  be  at  risk  of  substance  abuse  problems. 
The  Coalition,  which  has  a  primary  goal  of  integrating 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  managed  care,  has  also 
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begun  providing  workshops  for  Cambridge  public  school 
students  and  their  parents  on  substance  abuse  issues. 

The  Department's  two  state- funded  Tobacco 
Control  programs,  the  Cambridge  Tobacco  Education 
Program  and  Cambridge  United  for  Smoking  Prevention, 
continued  to  educate  Cambridge  residents  about  the  health 
hazards  of  tobacco  while  working  to  build  a  city-wide 
coalition  to  address  tobacco-related  issues.  In  May,  the 
two  programs  collaborated  on  a  "Community  Baby 
Shower"  aimed  at  reaching  young  mothers  with 
information  about  the  effects  of  second-hand  smoke. 

Grants  Management  staff  developed  and  monitored 
a  total  of  30  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  contracts.  In  many  cases,  the  value  to  the 
community  of  services  provided  far  exceeds  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  modest  CDBG  contracts.  For  example, 
three  contractors  in  the  food/benefits  area  provided  direct 
services  to  807  households,  plus  over  700,000  pounds  of 
food  to  pantries  and  feeding  programs.  Seven  agencies 
targeting  immigrants  and  linguistic  minorities  assisted 
1019  residents  with  a  variety  of  services.  Over  1100 
households  received  homelessness-related  and  eviction 
prevention  services  from  six  agencies.  Four  programs 
provided  825  people  with  domestic  violence  services 
ranging  from  prevention  education  for  children  to  legal 
representation  of  domestic  abuse  victims.  The  staff  also 
manage  12  Supportive  Housing  Program  contracts,  eight 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  contracts,  26  FEMA  contracts, 
11  Fund  For  Housing  contracts,  and  13  other  outgoing 
contracts,  as  well  as  several  incoming  grants  from  various 
funding  sources. 

Commission  for  Persons  With  Disabilities. 
Increasing  access  and  opportunity  for  the  Cambridge 
disability  community  was  the  primary  emphasis  of  the 
Commission  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  over  the  past 
fiscal  year.  With  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  the 
Commission  renewed  its  commitment  to  educate  and 
inform  both  private  sector  businesses  and  public  sector 
agencies  about  the  opportunities  offered  through  full 
ADA  implementation.  Accessible  and  affordable 
transportation  is  essential  for  Cambridge  residents  to 
enable  full  participation  in  community  life.  This  past  year 
the  Commission  provided  detailed  technical  assistance  to 
the  winners  of  the  License  Commission's  Taxicab 
Medallion  Lottery,  resulting  in  the  deployment  of  four 
wheelchair  accessible  taxis  on  the  streets  of  Cambridge. 
Coupled  with  the  taxi  discount  coupon  program,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  and  the  Council  on  Aging, 
Cambridge  taxicabs  are  now  more  accessible  and 
affordable  for  Cambridge  residents  with  disabilities. 

Another  ongoing  Commission  project  involved 
improving  the  City's  availability  of  accessible  parking  for 
motorists  with  disabilities.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Traffic,  Parking  and  Transportation  Department,  the 
Commission  facilitated  the  creation  of  "van-accessible" 
parking  spaces  in  most  public  parking  lots.  The 
Commission  continues  to  issue  temporary  accessible 
parking  permits  to  Cambridge  residents  with  temporary 
disabilities  and  continues  to  recommend  improvements  to 
the  state  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles'  statewide 
plate/placard  system.  By  closely  monitoring  accessibility 
problems  with  MBTA  trains  and  buses,  the  Commission 
promotes  better  access  to  public  transportation  for 
persons  with  disabilities  within  the  City. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Commission  expanded  its 
disability  awareness  and  outreach  efforts.  One  such 
initiative  was  the  debut  of  the  Commission's  quarterly 


newsletter,  which  provides  essential  information  to  the 
Cambridge  disability  community.  Another  ongoing  effort 
of  the  Commission  is  taking  place  in  the  Cambridge 
Public  Schools.  The  Commission  has  conducted  training 
sessions  with  primary  school  students,  helping  them 
develop  an  awareness  of  disability  issues  from  the 
perspective  of  individuals  with  disabilities.  Ultimately, 
the  goal  of  all  these  education  efforts  is  to  promote  the 
full  integration  of  persons  with  disabilities  into  all  aspects 
of  Cambridge  community  life. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  cultivating  good 
relations  with  the  private  sector  on  disability  access 
issues,  the  Commission  provided  individualized  technical 
assistance  to  many  Cambridge-based  businesses  and 
institutions.  Following  site  visits  to  dozens  of  Cambridge 
area  restaurants  to  inform  owners  and  managers  about 
ADA  compliance  practices,  the  Commission  developed  an 
improved  computerized  database  to  collect  community 
access  information  and  to  track  improvements.  Ongoing 
activities  of  the  Commission  include  providing 
information,  referral,  and  technical  assistance  on  access 
and  other  disability-related  matters  to  Cambridge 
residents,  consumers,  and  employers.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  processes  requests  for  reasonable 
accommodations  from  City  employees  with  disabilities 
and  requests  for  reasonable  modifications  in  policies  and 
procedures  from  City  program  participants  with 
disabilities.  Reflecting  its  ongoing  efforts  to  improve 
responsiveness  to  individuals  and  responding  to  a  marked 
increase  in  requests  for  information  and  assistance,  the 
Commission  fully  implemented  a  computerized  request 
tracking  system  with  a  software  application  developed  by 
the  City's  MIS  Department. 

In  conclusion,  close  cooperation  with  all  City 
departments  on  access  matters  continued  as  a  primary 
Commission  objective.  Our  emphasis  was  on  developing 
a  team  approach  to  providing  access  and  opportunity  to 
Cambridge  residents  with  disabilities.  Customized 
training  and  technical  assistance  on  ADA  compliance  and 
other  disability-related  issues  are  provided  by  the 
Commission  to  all  City  agencies  and  departments.  Over 
the  past  year,  Commission  activities  with  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  have  resulted  in  greatly  expanded 
access  and  increased  opportunity  for  people  with 
disabilities  throughout  the  City. 

KIDS *  Council.  The  Coordinating  Council  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  (The  Kids'  Council) 
brings  together  top  City  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  community  to  identify  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
City's  children  and  families.  The  Council  provided 
leadership  and  served  as  an  advocate  and  catalyst  for 
coordinating  public  and  private  services  and  activities  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  youngest  residents  and 
their  families.  Participation  by  community/parent 
members  of  the  Council  is  particularly  important  because 
it  provides  community  input  into  the  City's  development 
of  policy  and  programs  affecting  children  and  families. 

The  Center  for  Families  of  North  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  pilot  site  for  the  broader  Centers  for  Families 
initiative,  entered  its  third  year  of  implementation.  The 
Center  is  a  school-linked,  neighborhood-based  family 
support  program  with  two  main  sites,  one  housed  in  the 
Fitzgerald  Elementary  School  and  the  other  located 
nearby  on  Rice  Street  at  the  newly  completed  "Play space 
Central."  This  new  site  is  an  indoor  drop-in  facility  for 
families  to  play  with  their  young  children  and  meet  one 
another.  In  September,  the  Center  held  the  Grand 
Opening  of  the  Playspace  where  over  200  people 
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attended,  including  dignitaries  and  many  parents  of  young 
children.  To  operate  the  new  Playspace,  two  part-time 
Activities  Coordinators  and  a  part-time  Center  Assistant 
were  added  to  the  Center's  existing  staff,  the  Center's 
Director  and  Family  Services  Coordinator.  The  Center 
has  a  Community  Advisory  Council  which  provides 
guidance  to  the  Center  on  policy  and  program 
development.  This  year  through  funding  from  the  state's 
Department  of  Education's  Massachusetts  Family 
Network  project  and  the  City  of  Cambridge  as  well  as 
collaborations  with  other  public  and  private  sectors,  the 
Center  was  able  to  serve  337  families,  of  which  60% 
were  families  of  low-income.  Of  the  families  served,  240 
requested  Information  and  Referral  Services,  63  received 
Crisis  Case  Management,  34  participated  in  Parent 
Support  Groups  conducted  in  English  and  Spanish,  18 
enrolled  in  Computer  Literacy  Classes,  and  12  received 
ESL  Classes. 

As  a  partner  of  the  statewide  Massachusetts  Parent 
Training  and  Empowerment  Project  funded  under  the 
federal  Goals  2000  Parent  Assistant  Program  grant,  the 
Center  for  Families  is  collaborating  with  the  Cambridge 
Public  School's  Home-based  Programs,  the  Right 
Question  Project,  Worcester  HIPPY,  Area  Health 
Education  Center,  and  the  Cambridge  Partnership  for 
Public  Education  to  develop  and  implement  the  national 
Parents- As-Teachers  (PAT)  model.  The  project  is  in  its 
second  year  of  development.  Last  year,  staff  from  the 
Center  and  the  Home-based  Programs  received  training 
on  the  PAT  model  while  the  second  year  has  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  an  implementation  plan  to 
gain  certification  approval  to  establish  the  model  in 
Cambridge  from  the  National  Parents- As-Teachers 
Institute. 

The  Cambridge  Newborn  Home  Visiting  Project 
began  last  year  by  implementing  a  pilot  in  the  North 
Cambridge  neighborhood.  The  project  was  formed  in 
coordination  with  the  Cambridge  Public  Health  Nursing 
Department,  the  Health  of  the  City,  the  Cambridge 
Visiting  Nurses  Association,  the  Immunization  Action 
Project,  the  Somerville/Cambridge  Early  Intervention 
Program,  and  the  Center  for  Families  of  North 
Cambridge.  The  project  provides  voluntary  home  visits  to 
families  with  newborn  babies  and  serves  as  a  pilot  site  for 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health's 
"FirstLink"  program,  a  screening  and  monitoring  system 
to  assess  the  status  of  children  beginning  at  birth.  In  its 
first  year  of  implementation,  the  Cambridge  Newborn 
Home  Visiting  Project  served  83  families. 

City,  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission,  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Dental  Medicine,  a  Comprehensive 
Children's  Dental  Health  Program  for  Cambridge  was 
created.  The  program  has  received  support  from  the 
Bullock  Trust  Fund  and  the  Massachusetts  Family 
Network  grant.  To  begin  program  implementation  plans, 
the  Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission  has  hired  a 
full-time  Program  Coordinator  for  the  effort.  Health 
Network,  Child  Care  Resource  Center,  Cambridge 
Department  of  Human  Services,  and  the  Peace 
Commission  in  distributing  information  throughout  the 
month  of  June  about  Network  Health,  an  affordable 
health  care  plan  for  children  and  faiAilies. 

Multi-Service  Center.  The  numbers  of  clients 
assisted  at  the  Multi-Service  Center  for  the  Homeless 
(MSC)  in  FY97  far  exceeded  expectations,  with  1530 
homeless  or  at-risk  adults  and  167  families  served. 
Casework  services  focused  on  assistance  in  obtaining 
housing,  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  services, 


public  benefits,  employment  and  general  counseling. 
Individual  adults  placed  in  transitional  housing  (285)  and 
in  permanent  housing  (150)  received  many  auxiliary 
services  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  MSC's  26  transitional 
beds  for  men  at  the  YMCA,  five  beds  were  available  at 
the  YWCA  with  intensive  services  for  homeless  women. 
Homeless  families  were  served  primarily  by  the  Homeless 
Intercept/Housing  Search  Program.  Housing  Search 
placed  101  families  in  permanent  housing,  and  provided 
up  to  twelve  months  of  follow-up  for  each  family. 

The  Multi-Service  Center  is  also  the  site  for  the 
Haitian  Services  Collaborative,  consisting  of  the  City’s 
Haitian  Services,  staff  from  the  Haitian  Multiservice 
Center  of  Dorchester  and  HAEDA,  a  volunteer 
educational  group.  Located  at  the  Multi-Service  Center, 
the  City's  New  Lease  Program  to  assist  formerly 
protected  rent  control  tenants  had  provided  assistance  to 
121  households  from  its  inauguration  in  March  through 
the  end  of  June.  Nineteen  had  transitioned  into  stable 
tenancies;  one  had  entered  a  treatment  program;  one 
entered  a  temporary  shelter;  15  received  short-term 
Information  Sc  Referral  or  help  with  public  housing 
applications  and  85  continued  on  the  active  caseload. 

Fuel  Assistance  Program.  The  Low  Income 
Heating  Assistance  Program  (Fuel  Assistance)  serves  both 
the  cities  of  Cambridge  &  Somerville.  Fuel  Assistance  is 
a  Federally  funded  program  assisting  low  income 
residents  with  winter  heating  costs  between  November  1 
and  March  31.  Program  eligibility  is  based  on  household 
size  and  gross  annual  income  for  all  household  members 
over  18.  Benefits  last  year  ranged  from  $50  up  to  $435, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  vendor  payments,  and  assistance 
was  provided  to  approximately  3,000  households.  All 
prior  year  eligible  clients  become  part  of  the  annual  re¬ 
certification  program.  Applications  are  mailed  at  the  end 
of  September  and  clients  can  mail  them  back  with  the 
required  income  documentation.  People  new  to  the 
program  can  call  mid-October  to  set  up  an  appointment  to 
come  in  and  apply.  Income  documentation,  social  security 
numbers,  proof  of  residence  and  heating  company  name 
and  account  numbers  must  be  provided. 

Fuel  Assistance  staff  also  assist  clients  in  heating 
emergency  situations,  for  example,  no  heat  or  threatened 
shutoff.  Staff  will  arrange  oil  deliveries  or  work  with  the 
client  and  heating  company  to  negotiate  payment  plans  in 
order  to  restore  utility  service.  The  program  works 
closely  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  City  of  Somerville  Department  of  Human 
Services  and  also  provides  referrals  to  other  Human 
Service  programs. 

Childcare 

The  1996-1997  program  year  opened  with  a  new 
School-Age  Program  located  in  the  Morse  School.  This 
was  the  result  of  parent  requests  and  coordination  with 
the  Community  Schools  Program,  Morse  School 
Principal,  and  Parent  Liaison  that  worked  together  to 
create  a  program  that  responded  to  the  families  needs. 
The  school  provided  a  dedicated  classroom,  the 
community  schools  offered  scholarships  for  children 
enrolled  in  the  School-Age  Program  to  attend  enrichment 
programs  and  the  Childcare  Division  developed  and 
managed  the  licensed  School-Age  Program.  In  addition 
there  were  7  other  School-Age  sites  at  the  following 
locations;  the  King  (2  classrooms),  Graham  &  Parks  (2 
classrooms),  Maynard,  Fitzgerald  and  Fletcher. 
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Linkages  with  the  Fletcher  School  and  the  School- 
Age  Program  were  also  developed  this  year  as  a  result  of 
a  grant  from  the  Danforth  Foundation  to  support  a  whole 
day  learning  environment  for  the  children  in  the  Fletcher 
School.  This  collaboration  resulted  in  stronger  links  for 
children  between  their  school  day  and  their  afterschool 
activities. 

School-Age  Childcare  Programs  featured  a  variety 
of  themes  during  the  1996-1997  program  year.  The 
Fitzgerald  School-Age  Program  focused  on  "Cultural 
Diversity  and  Cambridge  Past  &  Present",  in  which 
children  learned  about  different  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  cultures  represented  by  the  children  in  the  program  as 
well  as  the  history  of  Cambridge.  The  Fletcher  School- 
Age  Program  also  highlighted  different  cultures  by 
learning  about  the  "Countries"  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
the  program.  They  used  language,  clothing,  shelter,  food, 
music,  crafts  and  games  .  "Exploration"  was  the  theme 
for  the  Morse  School-Age  Program  which  was 
experienced  through  neighborhood  field  trips, 
dismantling  small  'machines’,  investigating  sounds  and 
exploring  astronomy.  Children  explored  these  topics 
using  the  scientific  method  approach.  "Making  positive 
choices  and  developing  friendships"  was  the  focus  for  the 
Graham  &  Parks  3-6  and  King  K-2  programs.  Children 
learned  to  respect  their  peers  and  developed  skills  to  solve 
problems  on  their  own.  "Communication",  the  use  of  our 
voices  and  body  language  and  how  different  cultures  and 
languages  may  influence  our  actions  as  well  as  radio, 
television,  and  the  use  of  computers  was  the  theme  for  the 
G  &  P  K-2  program.  The  King  3-6  Program  selected 
"Healthy  Choices"  as  their  theme.  This  included  learning 
about  nutrition,  hygiene,  exercise  and  developing  life 
skills.  The  Maynard  School-Age  Program  examined  " 
How  I  Relate  to  the  World  Around  Me".  This  was  done 
by  determining  what  was  important  to  the  children,  their 
family  roots  and  volunteering  in  the  community. 

The  process  of  seeking  NAEYC  accreditation  for 
the  four  Department  of  Human  Service  Pre-School 
programs  was  completed  this  year.  Announcements  of 
this  prestigious  award  of  excellence  will  be  made  in  the 
Fall  of  1997.  Program  sites  are;  The  King  Pre-school, 
The  Longfellow  Pre-School,  both  full  day,  full  year 
programs  and  the  Haggerty  and  Fitzgerald  Pre-Schools 
both  1/2  day  ,  ten  month  programs.  The  NAiEYC 
Accreditation  process  is  intensive  and  involves  parent 
evaluations,  staff  evaluations,  classroom  observations  and 
a  lengthy  administrative  report.  The  process  carefully 
considers  all  aspects  of  programming,  including  health 
and  safety,  staff  qualifications,  staffing  patterns, 
administration  and  the  physical  environment.  But  the 
greatest  emphasis  is  on  the  children’s  relationships  with 
the  staff  and  how  the  program  helps  each  child  grow  and 
learn,  intellectually,  physically,  socially  and  emotionally. 
Trained  validators  made  visits  to  all  the  programs  to 
verily  criteria  and  examine  quality  interactions.  This 
culminates  a  long  term  goal  for  the  Childcare  Division 
and  has  framed  the  work  of  the  Preschool  component  for 
the  last  few  years.  Once  granted,  accreditation  is  valid  for 
three  years  during  which  time  continued  improvements  to 
quality  must  be  reported,  and  then  the  process  begins 
again.  This  prestigious  recognition  has  been  achieved  by 
only  5  %  of  early  childhood  programs  nationwide. 

The  King  Pre-School  continued  to  contract  with  the 
Cambridge  School  Department  to  provide  services  to 
children  with  special  needs.  Staff  work  closely  with 
therapists  and  developmental  educators  to  provide  a 
quality  experience  for  all  children  and  address  their 


educational  needs.  The  Longfellow  Pre-School  received  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  support 
families  "at  risk".  This  grant  also  provides  linkages  with 
other  childcare  centers  in  the  Cambridge/Somerville  area. 
Staff  participate  in  trainings  and  also  participate  in  the 
Literacy  Curriculum  Connections,  which  brings  a  strong 
literacy  component  to  the  classroom  on  a  regular  basis 
and  attempts  to  infuse  the  environment  with  "language 
and  print".  Parents  are  linked  to  the  project  with  a  home¬ 
reading  connection  which  encourages  children  to  choose 
books,  take  them  home  and  have  parents  read  to  them. 
This  lending  library  is  maintained  throughout  the  year 
and  added  to  when  new  learning  themes  are  introduced  in 
the  classroom.  In  addition  this  grant  provides  a  resource 
person  to  work  with  the  preschool  staff  around  issues  of 
violence  in  children’s  lives.  Meetings,  interventions,  and 
resource  materials  for  children  and  adults  are  part  of  this 
component. 

King  and  Longfellow  Pre-School  staff,  parents  and 
children  participated  this  year  in  an  initiative  sponsored 
by  the  "Health  of  the  City"  project  to  begin  measuring  the 
oral  health  needs  of  Cambridge  preschool  children. 
Preschool  children  were  screened  in  their  classrooms  by  a 
student  from  the  Harvard  Dental  School  who  also  gave 
staff  members  information  on  children’s  dental  health. 
Several  childcare  staff  took  advantage  of  the  loan 
scholarship  fund  established  by  the  City  to  encourage 
teachers  to  continue  their  higher  education.  Staff 
completed  coursework  at  Lesley,  Salem  State  and  other 
area  colleges  in  topics  ranging  from  serving  children  with 
special  needs  to  multicultural  curriculum. 

Community  Learning  Center 

The  Community  Learning  Center  (CLC)  celebrated 
its  25  years  of  educational  services  for  Cambridge  adults 
with  a  birthday  party  in  October.  Guests  visited  the 
Center  to  see  demonstration  classes  and  samples  of 
student  work.  Professor  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Friends  of  the  CLC, 
addressed  the  gathering.  Then  everyone  enjoyed  a  cake 
decorated  with  the  school's  logo. 

The  CLC  provided  day  and  evening  adult  basic 
education  classes  at  19  Brookline  Street  and  in  several 
other  locations  around  the  city.  Program  areas  included 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL),  literacy,  GED 
preparation,  and  the  Adult  Diploma  Program.  Seven 
levels  of  ESL  and  five  levels  of  basic  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics,  ranging  from  beginning  literacy  to  the 
high  school  level,  are  offered.  GED  classes  prepare 
students  to  pass  the  five  examinations  required  to  obtain  a 
high  school  equivalency  diploma  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  Adult  Diploma  Program 
awards  a  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School  diploma  to 
adults  based  on  a  combination  of  demonstrated 
competence  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  and 
credit  for  other  life  experience  areas.  Educational  and 
career  counseling  is  provided  for  all  students  to  support 
their  participation  in  the  program  and  success  in  the  next 
steps  after  program  completion.  Volunteers  are  trained  to 
provide  individual  tutoring  as  needed;  50  volunteers 
worked  in  this  past  year.  Students  practice  their  skills 
using  a  computer  and  learn  word  processing  and  other 
computer  applications. 

In  addition  to  City  funds,  the  Community  Learning 
Center  received  grants  and  contracts  from  several  sources, 
including  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Cambridge  Head  Start,  the 
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Cambridge  School  Department,  the  Cambridge  Housing 
Authority,  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  well  as  private  foundations.  These  funds 
enabled  the  CLC  to  offer  a  number  of  special  programs. 

A  new  civic  education  initiative  was  funded  by 
grants  from  The  Boston  Foundation,  the  Cambridge 
Community  Foundation,  and  Draper  Laboratories.  The 
goal  of  the  project  was  to  increase  the  level  of  civic 
knowledge  and  civic  participation  of  adult  basic  education 
students.  Eleven  classes  participated.  Teachers  met 
monthly  to  share  methods  and  materials  and  put  together 
curricula.  Topics  studied  included  the  electoral  process, 
functions  of  government  branches,  campaign  spending, 
civil  rights,  immigration  policies,  public  education, 
welfare  legislation,  and  health  care.  Civic  content  was 
integrated  into  math,  reading,  writing,  and  ESL  lessons. 
The  project  was  very  well  received  by  students,  at  least 
13  of  whom  registered  to  vote;  others  voted  for  the  first 
time  or  obtained  U.S.  citizenship.  Students  wrote  letters 
to  legislators,  visited  the  State  House,  asked  questions  of 
guest  speakers,  and  spoke  at  public  hearings. 

Through  a  contract  with  the  Cambridge  Housing 
Authority,  ESL  classes  were  held  at  Jefferson  Park  and 
Newtowne  Court  housing  developments.  In  January,  a 
writing/computer  class  was  added  for  English-speaking 
residents.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  classes 
doubled  from  the  previous  year.  The  Adult  Career 
Pathways  Program,  a  school-to-work  program  for  adults, 
involved  classes  in  academic  skills,  computer  skills,  and 
intensive  career  counseling.  Students  completed  intern¬ 
ships  at  several  sites,  including  Mount  Auburn  Hospital, 
Mass.  General  Hospital,  and  Solutions  at  Work. 

Services  specifically  designed  for  homeless  adults 
included  a  computer  class,  an  individualized  basic  skills 
class,  and  a  beginning  literacy  class.  An  increase  in  grant 
funding  made  possible  a  much-needed  increase  in 
counseling  hours.  Federal  funds  which  began  towards  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  will  provide  for  a  closer 
collaboration  between  agencies  serving  the  homeless. 
Family  literacy  has  continued  to  be  an  important  part  of 
the  CLC's  mission.  Even  Start,  a  collaboration  with  the 
Cambridge  School  Department,  included  adult  basic 
education  classes  for  parents,  early  childhood  education 
for  their  children,  home  visiting,  parent  and  child 
activities,  and  a  parent  discussion  group.  The  program  is 
located  at  the  Gately  Shelter  in  North  Cambridge.  A 
computer-based  family  learning  center  operated  at  the 
Harrington  School  from  September  to  December  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  two  ESL  classes  were  offered, 
primarily  for  parents  in  the  neighborhood.  Under  the 
Center  for  Families,  parents  and  their  young  children 
attended  computer  classes  at  the  Fitzgerald  School  and 
ESL  classes  at  the  new  Play  space  Central.  Head  Start  also 
contracted  with  the  CLC  to  provide  classes  for  their 
parents  and  a  writing  course  for  their  employees. 

Through  the  ESL  Network,  the  CLC  supports  a 
variety  of  organizations  in  the  community  with  technical 
assistance  in  providing  ESL  classes.  The  Network 
remained  stable  over  the  past  year,  with  classes  at  Christ 
Church,  the  Senior  Center,  the  Graham  and  Parks  School, 
Fresh  Pond  Apartments,  the  Volpe  Center,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  With  this  generous 
involvement  of  the  community,  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  meeting  the  needs  of  Cambridge  immigrants  for 
English  language  instruction.  The  annual  Network 
conference,  held  in  June,  was  an  expansion  of  previous 
meetings;  all  ESL  providers  in  the  city  were  invited  to 
participate.  The  CLC  trained  20  teachers  from  the  Boston 


area  to  work  with  students  who  have  learning  disabilities. 
The  training  consisted  of  a  six-week  theory  course  and  a 
ten-week  supervised  practicum.  A  lecture  series,  open  to 
the  public,  was  organized  in  the  spring  and  held  at  the 
Central  Square  branch  library.  Last  summer,  three  CLC 
teacher  wrote  a  basal  reader,  "Sam  and  Pat'"  for  low 
literacy  ESL  students.  They  have  trained  other  teachers  in 
the  state  to  use  it. 

A  total  of  1,024  students  representing  81  countries 
and  speaking  43  languages  attended  CLC  classes  over  the 
course  of  the  year.  At  the  graduation  ceremony  on  June 
18th,  42  students  received  high  school  credentials  and  14 
graduated  from  the  advanced  level  of  the  ESL  program. 
The  CLC  was  proud  to  recognize  the  1000th  graduate  of 
the  Adult  Diploma  Program. 

Community  and  Youth 

The  Division  of  Community  and  Youth  sponsored 
several  neighborhood-based  programs  which  provides 
educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  programs  for 
residents  of  all  age  groups.  The  division  works  with  a 
network  of  neighborhood  councils  in  developing  quality 
and  cost  effective  programs. 

Community  Schools.  The  staff  of  the  Community 
Schools  work  closely  with  their  neighborhood  councils  to 
develop  programs  and  services  which  reflect  the  interests 
and  social  needs  of  each  individual  neighborhood.  During 
the  school  year  Community  Schools  provide  an 
Afterschool  Enrichment  Program  serving  approximately 
1,200  children,  which  includes  classes  in  science, 
computer,  art,  music,  gymnastics,  sports,  and  foreign 
languages  and  pottery;  a  citywide  pre-teen  group;  adult 
education  courses;  elderly  activities;  holiday  events; 
performances;  school  vacation  programming; 
neighborhood  parties  and  a  City-wide  Camp  Information 
Night. 


Halloween  Costume  Contest  at  the  Haggerty 
Community  School 

This  past  year  the  Community  School  program,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department’s  Childcare  Division 
and  the  School  Department,  has  been  actively  involved  in 
the  development  of  a  model  extended  day  curriculum  to 
be  offered  at  the  Fletcher  Elementary  School.  This  project 
received  funding  from  the  Danforth  Foundation.  In  the 
summer,  Community  Schools  operate  18  full  day  camps 
in  each  neighborhood  serving  approximately  1,015 
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children,  a  Summer  Arts  In  The  Park  program  in  6  local 
parks,  and,  in  collaboration  with  the  Recreation  Division 
and  Cambridge  Arts  Council,  a  series  of  family  concerts 
in  10  of  the  City  Parks. 


Edwin  Dunham,  Lan  Ngyen,  and  Emma  Solomon 
play  a  game  with  counselor,  Luttasha  Taylor 
during  quiet  time  at  Jamnastics  Summer  Camp. 

The  Multicultural  Task  Force  offered  on-going 
staff  training  and  community  forums  on  Multicultural 
issues.  The  Translation  Subcommittee  continued  to  give 
financial  support  to  address  the  need  for  publicity  and 
services  for  linguistics  communities.  This  year 
Community  Schools  worked  with  the  Diversity 
Collaborative  to  sponsor  a  series  of  community  forums  at 
the  Central  Square  Library  in  honor  of  the  City's 
Sesquicentennial  entitled  The  Changing  Faces  of 
Cambridge:  Race,  Class  and  Institutions,  150  Years  and 
After. 


Back  Porch  Dance  Company,  an  intergenera- 
tional  dance  troupe,  part  of  DHSP’s  Cambridge 
Performance  Project,  in  their  spring  production 
Time’s  Child. 

The  Cambridge  Performance  Project  Inc.  offered  a 
dozen  classes  in  eight  schools  plus  the  studio  of 
Cambridge  Community  Television  and  provided  a  drama 
program  for  the  New  Block  Preteen  camp  in  Area  IV. 


These  programs  gave  approximately  200  children  ages 
5-14  a  quality  experience  in  the  performing  arts. 
Achievements  included  the  creation  of  two  Shakespeare 
classes,  which  staged  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  at  the 
Tobin  School,  and  the  further  growth  of  the  Back  Porch 
Dance  Company,  a  multi-ethnic,  intergenerational  troupe, 
which  performed  at  the  Multicultural  Arts  Center  and 
First  Night  as  well  as  the  Senior  Center.  The  Project 
continues  to  receive  outside  funding  from  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  and  local  corporations 
and  foundations. 

Cambridge  Youth  Program.  The  Cambridge 
Youth  Program  operated  out  of  five  Youth  Centers  and 
four  drop-in  sites.  The  Program  offered  quality 
educational  programs  to  it’s  membership  of  youth 
between  the  ages  of  9-19.  Educational  Programs  include 
workshops  in  drug  and  alcohol  prevention,  violence 
prevention,  dating  violence,  sexuality  education  and 
employment  readiness.  Homework  assistance  and  tutorial 
services  are  also  available  at  all  Youth  Centers. 


Members  of  the  West  Cambridge  Youth  Program 
visit  the  Sports  Museum  as  part  of  the 
Cambridge  Police  Departments  violence 

Prevention  Say  No  to  Drugs  Program. 

The  Youth  Center  continued  a  series  of  job-finding 
and  job-skills  seminars.  The  Office  of  Workforce 
development  provides  staff  with  training  and  support  so 
that  youth  have  greater  access  to  job  skills  and  job  finding 
assistance.  Staff  at  the  Frisoli  and  Area  4  Youth  Centers 
have  teamed  up  with  an  entrepreneurial  skills  program  to 
guide  teens  in  developing  small  businesses,  learning 
every  step  of  the  process.  The  young  people  have  raised 
capital,  developed  and  sold  products,  projected  inventory, 
costs  and  profits,  et  cetera. 

The  Area  4  Youth  Center  sponsored  the  Opening 
Minds/Opening  Doors  program  which  provides  college 
planning  for  high  school  students,  through  SAT  prep, 
individual  academic  and  financial  planning,  a  college 
information  library  and  visits  to  many  colleges 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  Drug  and 
alcohol  education  is  offered  by  CASPAR  several  times 
throughout  the  year  at  every  Center.  CASPAR  also 
provides  Youth  Center  staff  with  problem  identification 
and  referral  skills  through  program-wide  trainings. 

A  Week  Without  Violence  event,  a  collaboration 
with  the  YWCA,  was  a  week-long  series  of  events  that 
highlighted  for  kids  the  sources  of  violence,  appropriate 
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responses  to  violence  (at  home,  in  relationships  and  on 
the  street),  and  personal  responsibility  in  a  sometimes 
violent  society.  Nearly  100  members  participated  in  the 
program.  Rape  Aggression  Defense  training  was  provided 
by  the  Cambridge  Police  Department  and  other  volunteers 
for  young  women  from  every  Youth  Center.  ‘  Stressing 
safety-awareness  and  selfidefense  skills,  the  classes  focus 
positively  on  self-empowerment  for  young  women. 

This  spring  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  very  exciting 
opportunity  for  Cambridge  Hospital  and  the  CYP.  With  a 
grant  from  Harvard  Pilgrim,  a  four-part,  long-term 
relationship  was  initiated  with  the  neighborhood  health 
clinics  and  others,  to  address  the  mental  health  needs  of 
our  members.  The  components  included  on-going 
consultation  for  staff,  on-going  training  staff  training  in 
problem  identification  and  referral,  supportive 
(non-clinical)  discussion  groups  for  members,  and 
seminars  on  mental  health  issues,  violence  prevention, 
AIDS  prevention  and  other  topics  for  parents.  Other 
initiatives  included  the  Cambridge  Computer  Club,  a 
collaboration  with  Ameri corps  volunteers,  the  Young 
Audiences  Program  sponsored  by  Arts  Boston,  the  Youth 
and  Justice  Forums,  and  the  Safety  Corps,  a  community 
service  learning  project  for  young  women  at  the  Gately 
Youth  Center. 

In  this  Year  of  the  Young  Woman,  CYP  has  joined 
City,  School  Department  and  agency  colleagues  in 
placing  special  emphasis  on  girl's  sports.  Highlighted 
activities  included:  a  traveling  7th  and  8th  grade 
basketball  team  of  15  Area  4  young  women;  a  Girls' 
Youth  Hockey  Day  at  Harvard;  in  collaboration  with  the 
Housing  Authority,  an  eight-week  instructional  basketball 
league  for  residents  of  Jefferson  Park  and  Corcoran  Park; 
and,  a  girls'  summer  baseball  league. 

North  Cambridge  Crime  Task  Force,  During  this 
past  year,  the  North  Cambridge  Crime  Task  organized 
two  sessions  (at  Fresh  Pond  Apartments  and  Jefferson 
Park)  with  representatives  of  DSS  and  CASLS  focused  on 
issues  of  domestic  violence'.  In  conjunction  with  the  City 
Year  Servathon  (an  annual  community  service  volunteer 
program)  organized  a  graffiti  clean-up  at  Linear  Park. 
With  the  Area  IV  Crime  Task  Force  and  Night  Stop 
program,  co-sponsored  a  Youth  and  Justice  Forum  which 
attracted  over  100  youth  to  a  meeting  with  police  and 
legal  experts  regarding  recent  changes  in  the  Middlesex 
County  juvenile  offender  laws. 

The  Crime  Task  Force  also  continued  the 
successful  "Neighborhood  Walk"  program  which 
gathered  residents  to  walk  through  their  community  to 
identify  safety  problems  such  as  insufficient  lighting, 
overgrown  tree,  graffiti  and  neighborhood  hot  spots  and 
initiated  the  first  "Kids  Walk  For  Safety"  in  collaboration 
with  the  Gately  Youth  Center,  Safety  Corp.  child  safety 
program. 

In  August  of  1996  the  NCCTF  hosted  the  4th 
annual  National  Night  Out  Against  Crime  which  featured 
the  "Morning  Out"  program  for  over  500  children  in 
Cambridge  summer  camp  programs;  expanded  "Hands 
Across  the  Alewife"  and  "Hands  Across  the  River"  to 
include  police,  city  officials  and  citizen  representatives 
from  13  cities  and  towns  in  the  region  and  attracted  over 
2000  people  to  the  evening's  "going  away  party  for  crime 
and  drugs"  at  Rindge  Field.  For  the  third  year,  the  Task 
Force  was  recognized  nationally  by  the  National 
Association  of  Town  Watch  with  it's  "All  Star  Award" 
for  its  outstanding  National  Night  Out  program. 

Area  4  Crime  Task  Force.. Area  4  has  focused  on 
building  partnerships  with  the  community  such  as  youth, 


government,  clergy,  police,  and  business.  The  Crime 
Task  Force  sponsored  community  building  activities  such 
as  the  Eighth  Annual  Drug  Free  Fair,  National  Night 
Out,  Neighborhood  Barbecues,  Neighborhood  Walks, 
Clean  Up/  Beautification  projects  working  with  residents 
of  the  Public  Housing  Developments,  and  special 
activities  at  Pisani  Center  and  events  such  as  their  Labor 
Day  event  at  Newtowne  Court  &  Washington  Elms.  The 
Task  Force  also  developed  educational  and  prevention 
programs  which  heighten  the  awareness  of  residents  to 
issues  in  their  neighborhood  and  empowers  them  to  help 
solve  them,  events  such  as;  Women's  self  defense 
workshops,  drug/substance  abuse  prevention  workshops 
for  limited  English  speaking,  safety  workshops  for  senior 
citizens,  Youth  &  Justice  Forums,  Law  &  Legislation 
Forums,  collaboration  in  National  Night  Out  Planing, 
development  and  implementation  of  the  Respect  Your 
Neighbor  Campaign.  •  In  addition,  the  Task  Force 
developed  a  campaign  for  the  posting  of  Drug  Free 
School  Zone  signs  at  all  schools  in  Cambridge, 
Sponsorship  of  Youth  &  Police  recreational  activities. 

Council  on  Aging 

The  Council  on  Aging  is  the  City's  Elderly 
Services  Division  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
providing  services  for  Cambridge  residents  age  60  and 
over.  The  COA  manages  community  services  and 
supports,  and  operates  two  senior  centers;  the  Citywide 
Senior  Center  at  806  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  the 
North  Cambridge  Center  at  2050  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  Cambridge  Council  on  Aging  (COA)  is 
involved  in  many  efforts  to  strengthen  community 
services  for  Cambridge  Seniors.  Working  with  a  number 
of  other  area  agencies,  the  Council  collaborated  on  the 
production  of  "The  1997  Health  Care  Guide  for  Seniors 
of  Somerville  and  Cambridge".  Many  hundreds  of  copies 
of  this  guide  were  distributed  to  seniors  by  both  the  COA 
and  the  Mayor's  office. 

The  COA  Social  Services  include  intake, 
information  and  referral,  S.H.I.N.E.  (Serving  the  Health 
Information  Needs  of  Elders)  medical  benefits 
counseling:  coordination  of  free  eye  exams  through  the 
Bright  Eyes  program,  housing  assistance,  .taxi  vouchers, 
the  "Buylines"  discount  programs,  substance  abuse 
counseling  for  seniors,  income  tax  assistance,  and  a 
variety  of  health  screenings  and  medical  presentations. 
The  COA  also  operates  a  full-time  Senior  Shuttle  Bus, 
and  provides  transportation  for  grocery  shopping  and 
medical  appointments. 

The  volume  of  usage  for  the  Senior  Food  Pantry 
continued  to  increase,  with  149  income-eligible  seniors 
receiving  weekly  bags  of  food  during  the  past  year.  For 
the  first  time  this  year  the  Council  accessed  the  Greater 
Boston  Food  Bank's  "Provisions"  program,  which  allows 
the  purchase  of  particular  types  of  foods,  including  a 
variety  of  meats.  This  enabled  the  Pantry  to  better  plan 
the  nutritional  balance  of  the  bags  of  food  distributed.  In 
addition  the  Council  on  Aging  has  again  been  a 
distribution  site  for  "Farmer's  Market  Coupons"  which 
provide  a  voucher  for  use  at  the  City's  farmer's  markets 
which  operate  during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The 
meals  programs  at  both  the  Citywide  Center  and  the 
North  Cambridge  Senior  Center  served  a  total  of  27,783 
meals  during  this  year.  The  Citywide  center  remains 
unique  in  being  the  only  senior  meals  site  in  the  entire 
Cambridge  and  Somerville  area  where  meals  are  prepared 
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fresh  daily  on-site,  with  a  menu  offering  at  least  one  hot 
lunch  entree,  as  well  as  sandwiches,  salads  and  soups. 

Both  of  the  Senior  Centers  offered  n$w  and 
innovative  programs  throughout  the  year.  At  the  Citywide 
center,  now  in  its  second  full  year  of  operation,  15 
computers  are  now  fully  operational,  and  seniors  can 
access  formal  classes  or  frequent  computer  labs.  The  labs 
are  staffed  by  volunteer  students  from  some  of  our  local 
universities. 

The  North  Cambridge  Senior  Center  put  a  special 
emphasis  on  ethnic  events  this  past  year,  including  crafts, 
videos,  meals  and  guest  speakers  presenting  various 
ethnic  and  cultural  perspectives.  The  newly  formed 
chorus  at  the  North  Cambridge  Center,  “The  Joyful 
Sounds”,  initiated  traveling  performances  at  area  nursing 
homes.  Exercise  and  movement,  whether  through  weekly 
3-mile  outdoor  walks,  stretch  or  relaxation  classes,  and 
line  dancing  or  ballroom  dancing,  have  become  frequent 
and  popular  offerings  at  both  centers.  Through  the 
planning  of  our  Wellness  Committee,  we  have  been 
success  fill  in  linking  these  classes  with  informational 
presentations  on  the  health  benefits  of  keeping  active. 
Combined  with  blood  pressure  and  hearing  screenings, 
healthy  heart  presentations,  and  other  medical  and  health 
forums,  the  senior  centers  offer  a  holistic  approach  to 
enhancing  senior  health. 

‘  The  monthly  luncheon  parties  at  the  citywide 
center  are  notable  for  their  variety  of  themes  and  the  large 
numbers  of  seniors  who  attepd.  In  February,  the 
celebration  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  brought  out  one  of 
the  largest  groups  ever,  and  many  of  the  food  items 
served  were  prepared  by  members  of  our  Asian  Elder 
group.  Continuing  to  build  on  the  ethnic  elder  groups 
using  the  centers,  an  African  American  Elder  group 
began  this  year,  and  has  hosted  several  guest  speakers 
who  were  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  center's  visitors.  A 
more  advanced  E.S.L.  (English  as  a  Second  Language) 
class  was  added  to  the  roster,  and  many  of  the  Russian 
elders  take  that  class. 

The’  past  year  was  also  a  time  when  the 
complementary  aspects  and  services  of  both  of  the  city's 
Senior  Centers  became  very  evident.  Seniors  participate  at 
both  centers  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  past.  Our 
senior  shuttle  bus  helps  with  the  logistics  of  travel 
between  the  centers,  but  the  cooperative  planning  of  staff 
from  the  centers  has  encouraged  this  cross-usage. 
Intergenerational  programming  was  another  highlight, 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  these  events  increased, 
including  a  program  matching  seniors  at  the  Citywide 
center  with  youngsters  at  the  YMCA  afterschool 
programs.  The  North  Cambridge  Senior  Center  hosted  a 
very  successful  "Grandparent's  Day"  and  seniors  brought 
their  young  grandchildren  to  the  center. 

A  very  special  highlight  was  the  Volunteer 
Recognition  Day,  hosted  by  Mayor  Sheila  Doyle  Russell 
at  City  Hall.  More  than  200  volunteers  from  the  COA 
were  honored.  The  recruitment  and  placement  of  many  of 
these  volunteers  was  made  possible  through  the  work  of  a 
Coordinator  funded  through  a  grant  from  the  state's 
Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs. 

Office  of  Workforce  Development 

The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  (OWD)  is  now 
in  its  third  year  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Service  Programs.  During  the  past  year  OWD  received  the 
National  League  of  Cities  Innovations  Award  for  adult  and 
youth  workforce  development  and  continued  its  efforts  to 


better  meet  the  workforce  development  needs  of  Cambridge 
residents  and  employers.  Working  with  residents  (both  youth 
and  adults),  employers  and  service  providers,  the  Office 
achieved  the  following  accomplishments,  among  others. 

With  guidance  from  its  Business  Advisory 
Committee,  OWD  brought  employer  support  for 
workforce  development  to  the  schools,  city  government, 
service  providers  and  community-based  organizations. 
The  6th  annual  Summer  Jobs  Campaign  produced  247  jobs 
provided  by  64  employers.  Planning  and  initial  efforts  for  the 
7th  annual  Campaign  yielded  pledges  of  jobs  by  66 
employers.  The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  staff 
continued  to  assist  in  overseeing  five  Career  Pathways 
programs,  supporting  14  employers  involvement.  As  a  result, 
80  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School  (CRLS)  students 
received  course  credit.  OWD  assisted  employers  to  deliver 
effective  curricula  in  conjunction  with  the  schools  and 
worked  with  all  program  partners  to  standardize  program 
procedures. 

The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  piloted 
learning  plans  for  five  high  school  student  employees  of 
Cambridge  Savings  Bank,  GTE  Internet  working/BBN,  and 
Cambridgeport  Bank,  through  which  they  and  their 
supervisors  identified  competencies  for  success  at  work  and 
plans  to  achieve  them.  OWD  worked  with  Forest  City 
Development  in  regard  to  the  Cambridge  Employment  Plan, 
including  activities  with  Doubletree  Hotel  and  with  Building 
Trades  union  Business  Agents. 

The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  conducts 
research,  takes  part  in  planning  and  assists  in 
implementing  employment  and  training  initiatives  in  the 
City  of  Cambridge.  When  the  Department  of  Employment 
and  Training  closed  its  Cambridge  office,  OWD  managed  the 
Cambridge  Employment  Program's  transition  to  the 
Lombardi  Building  in  Central  Square  and  began  planning 
linkage  of  the  program  with  Career  Source,  the  new  "one- 
stop"  career  center,  located  near  the  Alewife  MBTA  stop. 
The  Cambridge/Bunker  Hill  Community  College  partnership 
completed  a  second  successful  year,  serving  over  120 
residents  in  courses  designed  in  collaboration  with 
community  partners.  As  a  result  of  widespread  usage  of  this 
accessible,  low-cost  opportunity,  the  School  Committee 
approved  the  college's  use  of  classroom  space  at  no  cost  for 
the  1997-98  academic  year  and  increased  permitted  usage 
from  three  to  four  days  and  evenings.  In  addition,  the 
college,  the  Office  of  Workforce  Development  and  CRLS 
collaborated  to  network  the  CRLS  IBM  computer  laboratory 
and  to  install  the  Microsoft  Office  package,  benefiting  both 
high  school  and  college  students. 

The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  worked  with 
the.  CRLS  Restructuring  project  to  develop  a  Career 
Awareness  strand  as  part  of  the  ninth  grade  advising 
program,  and  to  include  a  competency-based  approach 
addressing  skills  required  of  those  who  work  in  a  knowledge- 
based  economy.  OWD  also  worked  with  CRLS  staff  to  plan 
expansion  of  CRLS  Career  Pathways  programs  to  include  an 
Infant/Toddler  Childcare  Career  Path  internship  program. 
OWD  was  given  full  responsibility  for  the  MSYEP  program 
in  1997.  468  teenagers  were  employed,  of  whom  71%  were 
14-15  years  old.  Career  Awareness/Readiness  workshops 
were  provided  to  all  program  participants,  and  70 
participants  made  four  college  visits.  The  Office  of 
Workforce  Development  implemented  a  Summer  Work  and 
Learning  track,  through  which  107  teenage  participants'  jobs 
included  curricula  related  to  their  work  and  based  on  School 
to  Career  principles.  OWD  planned  program  redesign  in 
order  to  provide  year-round  services  and  a  process  to  connect 
MSYEP  students  to  school-year  employment. 
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In  concert  with  the  Department’s  Community  and 
Youth  Division,  The  Office  of  Workforce  Development 
planned  Computer  Literacy  workshops.  OWD  also  assisted 
in  training  staff  to  provide  employment  information  and 
career-readiness  assistance  at  the  City's  five  Youth  Centers. 
The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  worked  with  the 
Community  Development  Department  on  the  Cambridge 
Economic  Development  plan,  providing  comments  on 
employment  and  workforce  development  issues.  OWD  staff 
worked  with  the  local  Department  of  Transitional  Assistance 
office  to  secure  reliable  statistics  on  the  welfare  caseload  in 
Cambridge.  This  information  wall  frame  policy  development 
locally  and  assist  employment,  job  training  and  education 
program  providers  in  understanding  the  impact  of  welfare 
reform  on,  and  the  needs  of,  Cambridge  residents. 

The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  provides 
oversight  and  financial  management  of  workforce 
development  programs  including  those  which  are  City- 
funded  and  those  which  are  externally  funded.  OWD 
managed  a  $60,000  grant  to  Cambridge  as  part  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Metropolitan  School  to  Work  Partnership,  linking 
Cambridge  to  seven  other  neighboring  communities. 
Activities  included  increased  linkages  to  post-secondary 
educational  institutions  and  a  model  community/school 
collaborative  in  the  area  of  medical  sciences.  OWD 
developed  the  Summer  Work  and  Learning  program  model, 
issued  a  request  for  proposals,  made  awards  to  and  managed 
contracts  with:  the  AH  ORA  program  of  Concilio  Hispano; 
the  Area  4  Youth  Center;  the  Cambridge  Multicultural  Arts 
Center;  the  CityLinks  and  HEALTH  Career  programs  of 
Cambridge  Community  Services;  and  the  First  Steps  Daycare 
and  Sisters  Programs  of  Cambridge  School  Department. 


Andrew  Manso,  participant  in  the  Health  Center 
Internship  Program,  receives  guidance  from 
Supervisor  Julianne  Silvis  at  the  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

The  Office  of  Workforce  Development  expanded  the 
contract  with  Cambridge  Community  Services  for  the 
Cambridge  Employment  Program,  increasing  staffing  to  1.75 
FTEs  and  upgrading  the  program's  computer  resources. 
OWD  worked  with  the  program  coordinator  to  streamline 
client  flow,  reduce  turn-around  time  for  services,  strengthen 
data  management  systems  and  increase  marketing.  The  Office 
also  provided  oversight  to  and  assisted  with  outreach  as  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  Central  Artery/Tunnel 
collaborative.  Four  Cambridge  residents  were  recruited  to  fill 


slots  in  the  Apprenticeship  Preparedness  Program  and  24 
were  enrolled  in  free  computer  skills  training. 

An  integral  and  growing  part  of  The  Office  of 
Workforce  Development's  work  involves  providing 
residents  with  the  resources  to  increase  their 
employability  through  training  and  education  programs. 
The  CRLS  Youth  Employment  Center,  staffed  by  non-profit 
and  OWD  youth  programs,  expanded  its  service  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  about  and  applications  for  jobs, 
internships,  and  Bunker  Hill  Community  College.  Services 
were  expanded  to  include  posting  of  private  sector  job 
openings.  The  YEC  also  provided  job-readiness  workshops 
to  75  students.  The  Office  of  Workforce  Development 
provided  information  to  477  MSYEP  program  participants 
about  year-round  employment  and  training  programs  and 
revised  the  Working  directory  (of  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  young  people  in  Cambridge)  and  printed 
750  in  English,  Spanish  and  Haitian  Creole,  and  distributed 
them. 

The  Cambridge  Employment  Program  and  The  Office 
of  Workforce  Development  referred  254  Cambridge  residents 
to  community  based  programs  providing  adult  employment 
assistance,  job  training,  education  and  social  services  and  to 
Career  Source  (the  new  one-stop  career  center  serving 
Cambridge).  To  benefit  adult  job  seekers  and  employers, 
OWD  coordinated  the  Jobs  Consortium,  resulting  in 
distribution  of  300  job  leads;  revised  its  CambridgeWorks 
directory  (of  adult  education,  employment  and  training 
programs)  and  distributed  600  copies;  expanded  marketing  of 
adult  job  training  and  post-secondary  education  opportunities 
to  recent  CRLS  alumni;  and  expanded  its  referral  linkages 
with  the  City  of  Cambridge's  Personnel  Department. 

Recreation 

The  Recreation  Division  is  responsible  for  the 
development,  implementation  and  supervision  of  year 
round  city-wide  and  neighborhood  recreation  programs 
and  facilities.  The  Recreation  staff  also  coordinate  all 
permits  for  youth  and  adult  programs  and  responds  to 
requests  for  the  use  of  municipal  recreational  facilities. 
During  the  past  year,  the  Division  issued  over  2000 
permits.  Staff  are  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
schedules  and  overall  supervision  of  league  play  for  the 
adult  leagues.  This  year,  the  Recreation  Division 
participated  in  the  planning  and  design  of  capital 
improvements  to  Cooper  Playground,  Silva  Playground, 
the  Frisoli  Youth  Center,  Corporal  Bums  Playground, 
Harrington  School  Playground  and  the  Morse  School 
Playground.  The  division  was  also  involved  with  the 
Open  Space  Planning  Committee  comprised  of 
representatives  from  Human  Services,  Community 
Development,  Public  Works,  the  City  Managers  Office, 
the  Historical  and  Conservation  Commissions  and  the 
Water  Department.  The  Committee  has  worked  on  a 
number  of  projects  this  past  year  including  working  with 
a  signage  consultant  to  review  the  City's  current  park 
signage  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improvements. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  also  developed  and  submitted 
grant  proposals  for  potential  state  funding  for  renovations 
to  Donnelly  and  Russell  Fields. 

The  Youth  League  Advisory  Committee  was 
enlarged  this  past  year  to  include  representatives  from 
the  public  and  private  high  schools  to  insure  fair  and 
equitable  use  of  City  fields  and  to  improve 
communication  among  all  youth  league  providers.  In 
addition,  the  Division  also  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  Cambridge  Girls  Softball  League  for 
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youth  age  nine  to  fourteen  and  co-sponsored  the  Third 
Annual  Junior  Girls  AAU  Softball  Tournament  and  the 
Third  Annual  Collegiate  Women's  Softball  Tournament  at 
Danehy  Park  and  St.  Peter's  Fields.  The  Division  also 
coordinated  the  Eleventh  Annual  City  of  Cambridge  Road 
Race  to  benefit  Council  on  Aging  Programs.  The  Race 
attracted  500  runners  and  $18,000  in  corporate  and 
individual  donations. 


Starting  line  of  the  500  Runners  who  participated 
in  the  1997  Annual  City  Run  Roadrace  to  sponsor 
Council  on  Aging  Programs. 


An  adult  water  aerobics  class  at  the  War 
Memorial 

The  summer  program  provides  30  full-time 
recreation  leaders  and  a  full  time  supervisor  to  offer 
programming  based  at  neighborhood  playgrounds. 
Activities  this  year  included  participation  in  the  planning 
and  supervision  of  the  annual  summer  family  concert 
series  at  twelve  playground  sites;  assisting  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  State  Games  held  in  Cambridge  again 
for  the  fifth  time;  and,  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Eleventh 
Annual  City-Wide  Youth  Games.  The  Summer  Food 
Service  Program  was  expanded  this  past  year  to  include 
eight  drop-in  sites  located  on  various  neighborhood 
playgrounds  and  outdoor  pool  sites.  The  Gold  Star  Pool 
is  open  seven  days  a  week  for  seven  weeks  during  the 
summer.  This  year  there  was  a  continued  expansion  of 


services  in  order  to  provide  swimming  lessons  and 
activities  for  various  City  and  non-profit  agencies. 

The  War  Memorial  Pool  and  Fieldhouse  offers  a 
variety  of  swimming  and  recreational  opportunities  to 
Cambridge  youth  and  families.  The  facility  is  open  daily, 
evenings  and  weekends  except  during  the  summer  months 
when  it  is  not  open  on  weekends.  Activities  at  the  War 
Memorial  for  youth  include  tennis,  karate,  gymnastics 
and  dance  which  take  place  after-school  and  on  weekends. 
Adult  activities,  which  are  held  in  the  evening  and  on 
weekends,  include  dance,  aerobics,  exercise  and  tennis. 
All  classes  and  activities  are  funded  entirely  by  user  fees. 
The  development  of  the  mail-in  registration  format  and 
the  computerized  enrollment  procedures  has  resulted  in 
full  participation  in  all  classes.  The  City  completed  the 
second  phase  of  a  comprehensive  capital  improvement 
program  to  the  facility  which  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a 
gymnasium  netting  system  which  will  provide  dedicated 
teaching  stations  for  multiple  activities.  In  addition,  the 
Division  has  also  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
Department  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  for  the  entire  War  Memorial  Facility. 
During  this  past  spring,  the  Division  worked  closely  with 
the  School  Department  and  the  Mayor's  Office  in 
developing  and  implementing  the  First  Annual  Girl's 
Sports  Day  for  all  fifth  grade  girls  in  the  elementary 
schools. 


Working  out  before  lessons  begin  at  the  Gold 
Star  Pool. 

The  Special  Needs  Program  provides  year-round 
recreational  programming  for  special  needs  participants 
ranging  from  pre-school  to  young  adults.  The  Recreation 
Division  is  working  with  the  School  Department  in  the 
establishment  an  after  school  Unified  Sports  Program  at 
the  Kennedy,  King  and  Morse  Schools.  This  program, 
which  is  funded  completely  by  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Olympics,  integrates  special  needs  children  with  other 
athletes  from  the  schools  in  various  activities  such  as 
floor  hockey,  softball,  volleyball  and  soccer.  In  addition, 
the  Division  is  working  closely  with  the  Child  Care  and 
the  Community  and  Youth  Divisions  and  the  School 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Pupil  Services  in  the  design  of  a 
inclusionary  afterschool  program  for  Cambridge  children 
with  special  needs. 

Mayor  Thomas  W.  Danehy  Park,  located  on  the 
former  landfill  site  in  North  Cambridge,  was  designed 
with  the  idea  of  allowing  for  both  passive  and  active 
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recreational  use.  With  the  addition  of  five  acres  of  open 
space  through  the  renovations  to  St.  Peter's  Field  and 
Rothlesberger  Park,  this  fifty-five  acre  site  has  become 
the  main  setting  for  a  variety  of  athletic,  multi-cultural 
events  and  programs.  This  year,  the  Park  hosted  events 
including  the  Bay  State  Little  League  Tournament,  the 
Third  Annual  Fitzmaurice  Memorial  Softball 
Tournament,  the  Third  annual  AAU  High  School  Girls 
Softball  Tournament,  the  Third  annual  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Women's  Collegiate  Athletics  Softball 
Tournament,  and  an  expanded  family  and  children’s 
concert  series  in  conjunction  with  the  Cambridge  Arts 
Council.  In  addition,  the  First  Annual  Danehy  Park 
Family  Day  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  City’s  150th 
Celebration  and  attracted  over  2000  people  to  a  day  long 
event  featuring  music,  arts  and  crafts,  kite  flying, 
children's  activities,  dance  stage  and  roving  performers. 
The  adjacent  St.  Peter's  Field  was  the  main  setting  for  the 
high  school,  Babe  Ruth  and  senior  Babe  Ruth  baseball 
leagues.  Major  capital  improvements  were  also  completed 
this  year  including  total  renovation  of  soccer  field  number 
three. 

The  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  R. /Fresh  Pond  Golf 
Course,  the  City  of  Cambridge's  Municipal  Golf  Course 
at  Fresh  Pond  is  in  operation  from  early  April  through 
early  December,  is  fully  funded  by  fees  and  memberships 
and  provides  recreation  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages. 
This  past  year,  the  golf  course  continued  to  make 
significant  changes  to  its  operation  and  management  and 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  course.  A  Golf  Course 
Access  Committee,  comprised  of  Cambridge  residents 
and  representing  all  forms  of  membership,  was  created  to 
study  current  policies  and  procedures  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improved  access.  In  addition,  a 
capital  program  was  continued  on  the  course  resulting  in 
significant  improvements  to  the  main  cart  pathways.  The 
golf  course  hosted  a  United  States  Public  Links  Ladies 
Qualifying  Tournament  in  addition  to  hosting  a  variety  of 
charitable  tournaments  including  the  Cambridge  Rindge 
and  Latin  Alumni  Scholarship  Tournament,  the  City  of 
Cambridge/Harvard  Real  Estate  Tournament  to  benefit 
the  Fund  to  House  the  Homeless  and  the  tenth  annual 
City  Tournament  to  benefit  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Olympics  Program. 


Veterans’  Services 

The  City  of  Cambridge’s  Department  of  Veterans’ 
Services  (DVS)  serves  as  an  advocate  for  all  8,886 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  DVS  advises  clients  as  to 
the  availability  of  services,  benefits  and  entitlements.  In 
addition,  DVS  also  provides  emergency  financial 
assistance  (M.G.L.  C.  115)  to  needy  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  have  served  honorably  during  wartime 
periods.  ($26,000  in  FY97)  The  cost  of  this  benefit 
program  is  reimbursed  to  the  City  by  the  Commonwealth, 
one  year  after  payment,  at  the  rate  of  $.75  for  every 
dollar  expended. 

The  department  processed  over  437  applications 
for  Federal  Veterans’  Affairs  claims  for  disability  and 
death  benefits,  burial  plots  and  grave  markers,  and  life 
insurance  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  department  assisted  pensioners 
with  their  annual  Veterans’  Affairs  Financial  Eligibility 
Verification  Reports  (EVR’s)  and  applications  for 
Property  Tax  Exemptions. 


In  FY97,  Cambridge  veterans  and  their  dependents 
received  approximately  $7  million  in  Federal  monies  for 
V.A.  pensions,  compensations,  and  benefits. 

The  Department  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cambridge  Veterans’  Organization  (CVO),  coordinated 
public  celebrations  on  Patriots’,  Memorial  and  Veterans’ 
Days.  For  Memorial  Day,  over  6000  flags  were  placed, 
by  DVS,  volunteers  and  family  members  on  the  graves  of 
veterans  interred  in  Cambridge  Cemeteries.  In  addition, 
DVS  continued  to  plan,  coordinate  and  promote  the  city’s 
annual  Memorial  Day  Parade,  which  included  many  local 
community  and  youth  organizations. 


Veterans’  Flags  placed  by  veteran  organizations 
and  the  Cambridge  Veterans’  Services 

Department  for  Memorial  Day  1997. 

The  Department  actively  participated  in  many  other 
community  initiatives,  such  as  the  dedication  of  streets, 
squares  and  parks  in  commemoration  of  our  war  dead. 

In  conjunction  with  other  city  departments,  the 
department  continued  to  enhance  it’s  case  management 
methodology  to  better  serve  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
our  veterans  and  their  families. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  include: 

•  Reduced  departmental  expenditures  by  27% 

($85,497),  these  savings  were  realized  by: 

1)  Reducing  Chapter  115  expenditures  by 

aggressively  accessing  federal  benefits,  pursuing 

third  party  reimbursements  and  implementing  a 
case  management  methodology  for  clients;  and 

2)  In  addition  to  the  above  initiative,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  enjoying  an  improved 
economy,  aging  veterans,  and  the  decline  of 
veterans  living  in  the  city,  the  number  of  active 
clients  decreased  by  37%. 

•  Produced  12  cable  television  programs  designed  to 
increase  public  awareness  about  veterans  benefits  and 
services. 

•  Participated  in  the  City  of  Cambridge’s  ISO111 
Anniversary  Celebration  Parade. 
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•  Participated  in  the  dedication  of  the  Afro-American 
Civil  War  Memorial  in  Washington  D.C.,  and 
represented  the  city  at  Congressional  Hearings 
regarding  Veterans  of  Color. 

Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women 

The  Cambridge  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  was  established  in  October  1977  by  the 
Cambridge  City  Council  as  a  department  of  city 
government.  In  February  1978,  20  women  were 

appointed  by  the  City  Manager  to  “act  as  a  centralizing 
force  in  the  City  of  Cambridge  and  the  community  to  deal 
with  all  women’s  issues  ...  (and)  to  take  such  action  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate  to  ensure  the  equal 
status  of  women  of  every  race,  creed  and  color,  national 
origin,  age  and  sexual  preference.” 

The  Women’s  Commission  was  further  required  by 
the  City  Council  to: 

•  design  and  implement  programs  that  promote 
equality  for  women  in  the  city, 

•  develop  and  recommend  policy  and  coordinate 
activities  in  the  City  on  issues  affecting  women,  and 

•  initiate  and  monitor  legislation  which  promote  equal 
status  of  women  on  City,  State  and  Federal  levels. 

In  FY97,  to  fulfill  these  roles  and  responsibilities, 
the  Women’s  Commission  allocated  its  resources  to  the 
following  priorities  and  projects: 

WOMEN’S  SAFETY 
1.  Domestic  Violence 

“The  City  as  a  Domestic  Violence-Free  Zone”. 
This  was  a  comprehensive  planning  process  to  engage  all 
municipal  resources  as  partners  with  the  movements  to 
stop  violence  against  women  in  the  City  of  Cambridge. 
After  the  City  Council  resolution  in  March  1994,  the 
Women’s  Commission  joined  with  the  city’s  Violence 
Prevention  Coordinator  to  develop  a  long-range  program. 
This  program  was  initiated  by  a  Domestic  Violence 
Summit  which  produced  a  100-page  document  summary 
asking  the  question,  “What  is  the  role  of  government 
when  home  is  not  safe?” 

During  FY97,  the  City  Manager  appointed  the 
Women’s  Commission  Director  to  co-coordinate  the 
development  of  an  11 -point  five-year  implementation  plan 
which  established  priorities  for  collaboration  among  city 
departments  in  confronting  domestic  violence.  A  panel  of 
20  key  city  departments  and  community  group 
representatives  met  from  November  1996  through  April 
1997  to  craft  an  implementation  plan  with  timelines  and 
roles  for  major  departments.  The  plan,  formally  accepted 
by  the  City  Manager  and  the  Cambridge  Health 
Commissioner,  identified  the  need  for  training  of  all  City 
employees,  high  quality  resources  for  City  employees 
through  the  Employee  Assistance  Program,  identification 
of  housing  options  for  victims  and  their  children, 


evaluation  of  access  services  by  all  Cambridge  residents, 
support  for  teen  dating  violence  and  peer  mediation 
programs,  a  range  of  services  for  batterers  and  therapeutic 
programs  for  children  who  have  witnessed  violence  in 
their  homes. 

The  City’s  Domestic  Violence-Free  Zone 
document  and  implementation  plan  have  been  posted  on 
the  Worldwide  Web  as  part  of  the  City’s  home  page  and 
have  received  attention  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
Australia,  England  and  Canada. 

“Safe  Homes/Healthy  Communities”  Initiative. 
The  Women’s  Commission  played  a  key  role  in 
developing  a  successful  federal  funding  proposal  to  link 
the  Community-Oriented  Policing  Program  with  the 
City’s  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  the  Legal 
Services  Program  to  develop  early  detection  by  medical 
providers  and  effective  referrals  for  service  to  victims  of 
domestic  violence. 

From  January  through  June  1997,  thirty  staff  from 
the  City’s  Neighborhood  Health  Centers  and  six  new 
police  officers  engaged  in  monthly  training  sessions  on  all 
aspects  of  domestic  violence  with  special  focus  on  the 
role  of  health  providers  in  early  detection  and  meaningful 
referral.  Each  health  center  received  funds  to  implement  a 
public  education  event  in  its  community.  The  grant  also 
funded  the  development  of  new  domestic  violence 
awareness  and  resource  materials  which  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  City’s  health  care  system  and 
in  every  municipal  agency. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Task  Force.  This  five-year 
network  of  more  than  20  local  agencies  and 
organizations,  coordinated  and  staffed  by  the  Women’s 
Commission,  which  meets  monthly  to  solve  problems, 
improve  communication  and  increase  services  related  to 
domestic  violence.  The  Task  Force  developed  a 
“community  letter”  which  will  be  sent  to  every  person 
living  in  Cambridge  against  whom  a  domestic  violence 
restraining  order  was  issued. 

2.  Sexual  Assault 

“Cambridge  After  Hours”.  After  a  series  of 
assaults,  the  Women’s  Commission  initiated  this 
collaborative  effort  with  the  City’s  License  Commission, 
Community-Oriented  Policing  Leadership  Council  and 
the  Central  Square  Neighborhood  Association  to  address 
safety  issues  for  women  leaving  the  City’s  bars  and 
nightclubs  at  closing  time.  All  participating 
establishments  featured  posters,  buttons  worn  by  waitstaff 
and  cocktail  napkins  with  a  unified  logo  emphasizing 
respectful  behavior  and  community  responsibility  for 
individuals’  safety.  Clubs  were  asked  to  make  “last  call” 
announcements  emphasizing  the  theme  and  club  managers 
greeted  patrons  on  the  sidewalks  as  they  left.  The 
coordinating  committee  is  working  on  increased  police 
visibility  on  key  walking  routes  and  increased  taxicab 
service  at  closing  time. 

Community  Safety  Awareness  Workshops.  The 
Commission,  in  collaboration  with  the  Cambridgeport 
Women’s  Safety  Network  presented  a  series  of  self- 
defense  and  safety  awareness  workshops  in  neighborhood 
locations.  These  included  a  four-week  series  on  Saturday 
mornings  in  March  1997  for  mothers  and  daughters,  who 
worked  with  trainers  separately  and  together  to  develop 
skills  and  consciousness  about  personal  and  community 
safety  issues. 
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WOMEN’S  HEALTH 

Women’s  Health  Day.  The  Women’s  Commission 
presented  its  Fourth  Annual  Women’s  Health  Day  in  May 
1997.  The  health  day  programs  combined  the  energies 
and  wisdom  of  traditional  medical  providers  with  those  of 
masseuses,  acupuncturists  and  holistic  healers. 
Workshops  in  Spanish,  Haitian  Kreyol  and  Portuguese 
addressed  breast  health,  talking  to  your  provider,  talking 
to  your  teenager  about  health  and  sexuality,  osteoporosis 
and  hormone  replacement  therapy,  women  and  cancer  and 
more.  Over  200  women  attended. 

Women’  Health  Task  Force.  The  Executive  Director 
staffs  this  on-going  Task  Force  of  the  Cambridge  Health 
Policy  Board.  This  Board  monitors  and  recommends 
changes  in  women’s  health  programs  provided  by  The 
Cambridge  Hospital.  During  FY97,  the  Task  Force 
played  a  key  role  in  moving  forward  the  development  of  a 
unique  Birth  Center  staffed  by  the  hospital’s  midwives. 
The  Birth  Center,  located  in  a  renovated  Victorian  home 
on  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  opened  in  late  Fall  1997. 

Osteoporosis  Week.  The  Commission,  working  with 
the  Women’s  Health  Task  Force,  sponsored  a  week-long 
series  of  events  on  Osteoporosis  treatment  and  awareness. 
Events  included  a  lunch  and  forum,  and  a  dinner/forum 
for  physicians  and  nurse  practitioners  on  sensitive  and 
timely  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

YOUNG  WOMEN 

The  CRLS  Young  Women’s  Commission 
(YWC).  The  YWC  completed  its  fifth  full  school  year 
with  more  than  100  young  women  and  a  few  young  men 
planning  and  attending  programs.  This  group  explores 
issues  through  showing  of  film,  student-led  discussions 
and  featured  speakers.  The  YWC  presents  an  annual  all¬ 
school  assembly  featuring  an  original  play  and  cultural 
performances.  The  1997  theme  was  “Welcome  to  the 
Doll’s  House,”  a  play  about  the  role  of  the  Barbie  Doll  in 
the  lives  of  girls  from  many  cultures. 

Girls  Sports  Day.  The  Commission  helped  to 
initiate  and  co-sponsored  a  first  all-girls’  sports  day. 
Every  fifth  grade  girl  was  released  from  the  city’s  public 
schools  and  bused  to  the  MIT  playing  fields  to 
participate  in  her  choice  of  ten  different  sports  clinics  as 
part  of  the  efforts  to  encourage  girls  to  take  part  in 
physical  activities  for  personal  and  social  health.  Former 
CRLS  basketball  star  and  Olympic  medalist,  Medina 
Dixon,  presented  each  girl  with  a  medal  and  spoke  about 
the  importance  of  physical  strength,  health  and 
confidence  in  their  lives. 

Teen  Girls’  Well-Being  Project.  The 
Commission  worked  with  Harvard  professor  emerita, 
Rose  Firsch,  to  develop  and  implement  a  before-  and 
after-school  physical  activity  program  for  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  girls  at  CRLS  who  were  not  involved  in 
sports.  The  girls  were  offered  dance,  crew,  basketball  and 
weight  training  classes  and  responded  to  questionnaires 
before  and  after  the  program  about  their  daily  routines 
and  attitudes  toward  health  and  physical  activity.  Dr. 
Frisch  studied  the  results  of  the  project  as  part  of  the 
School  Department’s  efforts  to  gain  understanding  of  how 
girls  can  enhance  their  self-confidence  and  physical 
health.  Dr.  Frisch’s  studies  demonstrated  that  girls  who 
are  physically  active  are  less  likely  to  have  unwanted 


pregnancies.  The  Women’s  Commission  continues  to 
work  with  the  School  Department  to  develop  increased 
opportunities  in  physical  activity  and  health  during  and 
after  school  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

ECONOMIC  JUSTICE 

Family  Stabilization  and  Advocacy  Project. 
The  Women’s  Commission  worked  closely  with  the 
Family  Stabilization  and  Advocacy  Program  of  the 
Cambridge  Economic  Opportunity  Committee  to  develop 
support  and  empowerment  programs  for  low-income 
women  who  utilize  the  city’s  food  pantries.  A  link  was 
created  between  the  program  and  an  internship-based 
class  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  which  provided  law 
students  to  assist  the  program. 

STATE  AND  REGIONAL 

Permanent  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  The  Executive  Director  chairs  a  statewide 
committee  to  develop  and  implement  legislation  that 
creates  a  permanent  statutory  Women’s  Commission  for 
the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Coalition  of  New  England  Commissions  for 
Women.  The  Executive  Director  chairs  this  group  of 
state,  county  and  City  Women’s  Commissions  from 
throughout  New  England  who  meet  quarterly  to  provide 
mutual  support,  share  strategies  and  develop  analyses  of 
women’s  issues. 

Human  Rights 
Commission 

Created  by  Ordinance  in  1985,  the  Cambridge 
Human  Rights  Commission,  is  the  City’s  civil  rights  law 
enforcement  agency.  The  year  1991,  marked  the 
expansion  of  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction  with  the 
passage  of  a  home  rule  petition,  creating  the  Fair  Housing 
Ordinance.  These  two  Ordinances  have  allowed  residents 
of  Cambridge,  and  those  seeking  employment,  housing, 
and  services  within  Cambridge,  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
local  agency,  rather  than  dealing  directly  with  either  the 
state  or  federal  government.  The  Commission  has 
provided  a  timely  means  of  redress  to  victims  of 
discrimination. 

The  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  complaints 
involving  discrimination  in  employment,  housing,  public 
accommodations,  credit,  and  provision  of  city  services. 
The  Cambridge  Ordinances  provide  coverage  beyond  both 
state  and  federal  civil  rights  agencies  with  protected 
categories  including  sex,  race,  color,  national  origin  or 
ancestry,  religion  or  creed,  sexual  orientation,  age, 
marital  status,  family  status,  disability,  military  status  and 
source  of  income.  Furthermore,  FY97  marked  the 
inclusion  of  gender,  a  category  covered  neither  under 
state  or  federal  law. 

Complaints  were  received  at  the  Commission  in  a 
variety  of  ways  including  walk-ins,  by  telephone,  by 
correspondence,  and  by  referral  from  other  agencies.  The 
Commission  provided  general  information  as  well  as 
assistance  with  specific  complaints.  Complainants  can 
request  that  the  complaint  be  handled  informally,  or  can 
file  formal  complaints  which  are  then  sent  to  the 
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Respondents.  Anyone  with  a  question  concerning  possible 
discrimination  can  call  the  Commission  for  advice  or 
referral  to  appropriate  agencies  without  having  to  file  a 
formal  complaint.  The  formal  complaint  process  involved 
notification  of  the  respondent,  the  requirement  of  a 
written  position  statement  by  the  respondent,  a  written 
rebuttal  by  the  complainant,  and  in  most  cases,  a  fact¬ 
finding  conference.  The  investigation  process  may 
include  site  visits,  interviews  with  witnesses,  and  the 
gathering  of  documents.  The  process  also  allows  for 
mediation  between  the  parties.  In  the  absence  of  a 
settlement  or  withdrawal,  the  Commission  wrote  up  a 
Final  Investigative  Report  and  made  a  determination  of 
cause  or  no  cause.  If  a  cause  determination  is  made, 
conciliation  will  ensue,  and  if  unsuccessful,  a  public 
hearing  may  be  held,  the  parties  may  move  the  matter  to 
court,  or  the  matter  may  be  sent  for  hearing  at  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination. 

During  FY97,  the  Commission  remained  the  only 
municipal  agency  with  worksharing  agreements  with  both 
MCAD  and  HUD.  The  Commission  was  the  first  local 
agency  statewide  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  and 
remains  the  agency,  with  the  largest  contract,  for  100 
cases  per  year.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  MCAD  refers 
cases  to  CHRC  for  investigation,  and  pays  it  a  set  rate  for 
case  closure.  The  Commission  also  remains  the  only 
municipal  agency  in  New  England  declared  a 
substantially  equivalent  agency  to  HUD.  This  designation 
allows  the  Commission  to  act  in  the  stead  of  the  federal 
agency  in  investigating  complaints  of  discrimination 
relating  to  housing  in  Cambridge.  HUD  also  provides 


Age  20 

Disability  9 

Family  Status  0 

Marital  Status  0 

National  Origin  9 

Race/Color  22 

Retaliation  5 

Religion  0 

Sex  15 

Sexual  Harassment  4 

Sexual  Orientation  2 

Source  of  Income  0 


Some  complaints  may  have  been  filed  for  more 
than  one  basis,  i.e.  disability  and  race  and  color. 

1.  Fair  Housing 

With  funding  from  HUD  to  close  Title  VIII  fair 
housing  cases,  the  Commission  was  able  to  fund  its  fair 
housing  investigator  position.  During  FY97,  the 
Commission  received  an  additional  $10,000  in 
administrative  funding  from  HUD  which  allowed  it  to 
hire  legal  work  study  students  to  assist  in  the 
investigation  of  cases,  update  the  Commission’s  Fair 
Housing  website,  update  the  Commission’s  Fair  Housing 
Resource  Guide,  and  finalize  a  new  Fair  Housing 
brochure. 


funding  for  staff  training  and  for  education  and  outreach 
in  the  Cambridge  community. 

In  addition  to  its  investigative  function,  the 
Commission  is  charged  with  protecting  the  human  and 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  Cambridge.  In  that  capacity, 
the  Commission  advises  and  consults  with  the  City 
Manager  and  city  departments  to  ensure  that  the  provision 
of  city  services  is  non-discriminatory. 

The  Commission  has  a  full-time  staff  of  three  as 
well  as  college  and  legal  interns  and  work  study  students. 
Assisting  the  Commission  in  fulfilling  its  mission  is  an 
eleven  member  volunteer  board  of  Commissioners, 
representing  the  diversity  of  Cambridge,  and  addressing 
civil  and  human  rights  issues  affecting  the  community. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

A.  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Commission  continued  to  be  an  ever 
increasing  force  in  combating  discrimination  in  the  City 
of  Cambridge.  Through  its  outreach  efforts  the  number  of 
public  inquiries,  informal  complaints,  and  formal 
complaints,  continues  to  mount.  During  FY97,  the 
Commission  received  300  inquiries,  an  increase  of  20% 
over  FY96.  Complaint  intakes  increased  from  102  in 
FY96  to  123  in  FY97.  During  this  same  period,  the 
Commission  closed  127  complaints,  which  includes 
complaints  held  over  from  FY96.  Cases  were  filed  in  the 
following  areas:  employment  -  95  cases;  housing  -  25 
cases;  and  public  accommodations  -  3  cases. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  complaints  filed: 

Total 

1  0  21 

8  2  19 

5  0  5 

1  0  1 

4  0  13 

10  1  33 

0  0  5 

1  0  1 

12  0  25 

1  0  5 

0  0  2 

12  0  12 

TOTAL  144 


Serving  as  Chair  of  the  City’s  Fair  Housing 
Committee,  the  Commission’s  Executive  Director  helped 
explore  ways  that  the  diversity  of  Cambridge  could  be 
maintained  despite  the  demise  of  rent  control.  Meeting 
with  city  officials,  the  real  estate  community,  bankers, 
and  housing  advocates,  the  Committee  explored 
innovative  ways  in  which  the  housing  could  remain 
available  to  low  and  moderate  income  residents,  landlords 
could  be  encouraged  to  make  such  housing  available,  and 
the  City  could  initiate  measures  to  ensure  that  the 
diversity  of  Cambridge  be  maintained.  The  Committee 
also  explored  the  possibility  of  developing  a  mentoring 
system  for  first  time  homebuyers  and  those  considering 
becoming  first  time  homebuyers. 


Employment  Housing  Public  Accommodations 
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The  Committee  decided  that  actively  promoting 
National  Fair  Housing  Month  in  April  would  be  an 
effective  vehicle  for  educating  the  public.  It  was  decided 
that  a  Keynote  Speaker  would  increase  visibility  for  the 
fair  housing  reception  and  awards  ceremony.  The 
Honorable  Joyce  London  Alexander,  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
Magistrate  Judges  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  was 
selected  to  address  the  community  on  the  importance  of 
fair  bousing  in  combating  discrimination.  Large  posters, 
announcing  the  event,  with  Judge  Alexander’s  picture, 
were  displayed  prominently  throughout  Cambridge  in 
such  locations  as  banks,  real  estate  offices,  city  agencies, 
libraries,  and  schools.  Special  invitations  were  sent  to 
over  five  hundred  individuals  and  groups,  and  press 
releases  were  sent  to  local  newspapers.  City  Hall 
displayed  fair  housing  materials  throughout  the  month  of 
April.  The  posters  and  essays  of  Cambridge  school 
students  were  on  display  at  the  Children’s  Room  of  the 
Cambridge  Main  Library.  A  specially  prepared  Fair 
Housing  Resource  Guide  was  distributed  at  Cambridge 
City  Hall  and  sent  to  organizations  throughout  the  City. 
The  Committee  continued  its  “Innovation  in  Fair  Housing 
Award,”  recognizing  organizations  who  had  worked  to 
maintain  affordable  housing  in  Cambridge.  This  year’s 
recipients  were  Cambridge  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee,  in  recognition  of  its  tenant  advocacy 
programs  and  efforts  to  organize  the  multi-racial,  multi¬ 
lingual  community  to  preserve  the  diversity  of 
Cambridge,  and  to  Harvard  University,  in  recognition  of 
its  work  with  the  City  of  Cambridge  in  creating 
permanent  affordable  housing. 


Honorable  Joyce  London  Alexander,  Chief  Judge, 
U.S.  Magistrate  Court,  giving  keynote  address. 

2.  Employment 

Most  of  the  complaints  handled  by  the  Commission 
involve  employment  discrimination.  All  employers  within 
the  City  of  Cambridge  with  six  or  more  employees  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  are 
prohibited  by  local,  state  and  federal  law  from 
discriminating.  Operating  without  a  Home  Rule  Petition, 
granting  the  Commission  authority  to  levy  damages 
beyond  the  $300  per  violation  allowed  municipalities,  the 
Commission  would  be  limited  in  its  ability  to  assess 
damages  after  a  finding  of  discrimination.  However,  by 
means  of  a  work-sharing  agreement  with  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination,  the 


state  civil  rights  agency,  the  agency  is  able  to  investigate 
cases  originating  in  Cambridge,  using  the  authority  of  the 
state  agency.  By  virtue  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Commission’s  investigations,  settlements,  and  Final 
Investigative  Reports,  sent  to  the  MCAD,  the  state 
agency  increased  the  work  sharing  agreement  from  69  to 
100  cases  per  fiscal  year.  The  Commission  investigates  all 
employment  cases  through  a  determination  of  cause  or  no 
cause  at  which  time,  if  the  case  has  not  been  settled,  it  is 
sent  back  to  MCAD  for  final  disposition,  which  may 
include  a  public  hearing.  The  Commission  is  regularly 
cited  by  the  MCAD  for  the  quality  of  its  investigations, 
and  asked  to  help  train  and  educate  other  human  rights 
commissions  across  the  Commonwealth. 

As  in  prior  years,  students  from  Boston  University 
School  of  Law,  provided  in  excess  of  eleven  hundred 
hours,  assisting  the  Commission  in  its  investigation  of 
complaints,  with  funding  provided  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination. 

B.  CITY  RESOURCES 

As  mandated  by  the  Human  Rights  Ordinance,  the 
Commission  provides  technical  assistance  and  support 
services  to  the  City  Manager  and  City  agencies  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  Commission 
regularly  shares  its  expertise  with  City  agencies  and  City 
employees,  who  need  to  know  answers  from  an 
employers  or  employees  viewpoint,  as  to  what  is 
permitted  under  the  law.  While  the  Commission  will  not 
take  a  formal  complaint  against  a  City  agency,  it  will  act 
on  an  informal  basis  such  as  mediating  disputes  between 
an  agency  and  its  employee,  or  if  that  is  not  appropriate, 
to  refer  City  workers  to  the  proper  agency.  It  is 
frequently  able  to  avoid  the  filing  of  formal 
discrimination  complaints  by  providing  a  confidential 
forum  for  dispute  resolution. 

The  Commission  is  committed  to  working  with 
other  City  agencies  in  training,  education,  and  outreach 
activities.  During  FY96,  these  activities  included  being  a 
sponsor  and  planning  committee  member  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial,  a  program  originated  by  the  Peace 
Commission.  The  Executive  Director  worked  with  the 
City’s  Sexual  Harassment  Coordinators  in  developing  a 
Sexual  Harassment  Checklist,  in  coordination  with  the 
City’s  policy,  and  a  job  description  for  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Coordinator.  The  Commission  worked 
closely  with  the  Cambridge  School  Department  in 
developing  a  fair  housing  curriculum  for  grades  6  through 
8,  which  was  distributed  through  the  department’s  of 
Social  Studies  Coordinator.  The  work  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Committee  was  in  large  part  implemented 
through  coordinated  efforts  with  the  Community 
Development  Department.  The  Cambridge  Human  Rights 
Coalition,  founded  by  the  Commission’s  Executive 
Director,  in  May  of  1996,  continued  to  meet  during 
FY97.  The  Coalition  was  created  with  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  duplication  of  effort  between  city  and  non-profit 
agencies  dealing  with  human  and  civil  rights  issues, 
networking  between  groups,  sharing  resources,  and 
advocating  on  issues  affecting  the  civil  rights  community. 
The  focus  during  FY97  was  on  the  effects  of  welfare 
reform  on  the  immigrant  community  and  women  who 
now  face  a  termination  of  benefits.  The  Coalition  is  in  the 
process  of  organizing  school  based  forums,  working  with 
the  Workforce  Development  Department,  for  those 
affected  by  the  implementation  of  welfare  reform  to  both 
educate  this  community  on  what  they  can  expect  as  well 
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to  help  them  strategize  future  plans  in  the  face  of  massive 
change. 


Niki  Baccus,  Art  Teacher  Kennedy  School  and 
Anibal  Baez,  Math  Teacher  Kennedy  School 
receiving  Certificate  of  Recognition. 


C.  COMMUNITY  OUTREACH 


Dionne  Motlley,  King  School,  reading  l-  Prize 
Essay 


The  Commission  sponsored  its  Fourth  Annual 
Poster,  Essay  and  Model  City  Contest  in  celebration  of 
National  Fair  Housing  Month.  This  year’s  theme  was 
“Fair  Housing  -  Let’s  Make  It  Happen  -  Cambridge  in  the 
New  Millennium.”  Over  500  Cambridge  students,  in 
grades  6  through  8,  representing  ten  Cambridge  schools, 
participated  in  this  year’s  contest.  Using  a  specially 
created  curriculum  on  fair  housing  and  discrimination, 
the  Commission  addressed  classes  of  students  at  the 
schools  participating.  This  year  marked  the  inclusion  of  a 
new  category  of  submissions,  “Model  City,”  a  three 
dimensional  representation  of  Cambridge  in  the  New 
Millennium,  showing  a  Cambridge  proud  of  its  diversity 
and  fair  housing.  Once  again,  the  Cambridge  Banks 
Housing  Association  was  a  major  sponsor  of  the  contest, 
providing  specially  designed  tee-shirts  for  all  participants, 
and  the  major  prices  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  to  the  top 
winners.  Local  Cambridge  businesses  generously  donated 


gift  certificates  for  the  Honorable  Mention  Winners.  The 
Cambridge  School  Committee  provided  the  refreshments 
for  the  Awards  Ceremony  and  Reception  held  on  April 
29,  1997,  at  the  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  School 
Auditorium. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  constituencies  that  might 
otherwise  not  come  in  contact  with  the  Commission,  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  reach  those  individuals  and 
groups.  Black  ministers  in  Cambridge  were  invited  to 
attend  a  Commission  meeting  to  educate  the 
Commissioners  on  the  problems  facing  the  black 
community  in  Cambridge,  and  how  the  Commission 
could  assist  them.  Articles  on  the  Commission’s  work  in 
employment  and  housing  discrimination  were  sent  both  to 
local  newspapers  for  inclusion  as  well  as  a  large  mailing 
list  of  organizations  in  Cambridge  representing  the 
diverse  constituencies  of  Cambridge.  These  organizations 
were  asked  to  include  the  articles  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  their  newsletters  and  bulletins  to  reach 
those  individuals  who  don’t  regularly  read  the  local 
newspapers.  A  survey  was  also  sent  to  organizations 
throughout  the  city  with  information  on  the  Commission, 
encouraging  organizations  to  make  appropriate  referrals 
to  the  Commission  of  their  constituents,  to  provide 
materials  on  the  Commission,  and  to  train  and  educate 
both  staff  and  constituents  on  the  Commission.  As  a 
result  of  that  effort,  Commission  staff  made  training 
presentations  around  the  city  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Executive  Director  is  an  active  participant  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Human  Rights 
Commissions.  This  organization  promotes  networking 
among  Human  Rights  Commission’s  throughout  the  state, 
organizes  forums  on  common  issues,  and  provides 
training  for  new  human  rights  organizations.  The 
Executive  Director  also  serves  on  the 
Prejudice/Discrimination  Based  Task  Force  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  which  is  publishing  a  guide  to 
community  based  programs  dealing  with  prejudice  in 
Massachusetts,  and  will  be  holding  a  major  conference 
during  FY98. 


The  Schools 

The  Cambridge  Public  School  is  a  learning 
community  made  up  of  students,  teachers,  administrators 
and  staff,  in  partnership  with  families  and  the 
community.  We  believe  that  all  students  can  learn,  and  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  teach  them  and  to  help  them 
achieve  to  their  highest  potential.  As  a  learning 
community  we  recognize  that  we  all  learners  -  from 
administrators  to  teachers  to  students.  We  strive  to 
support  that  learning  in  all  we  do. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Schools  consists  of  15 
elementary  schools  and  one  comprehensive  high  school, 
Cambridge  Rindge  &  Latin  School.  Nearly  8,000 
students  are  served  by  more  than  700  teachers  and  76 
administrators,  assisted  by  over  400  support  personnel. 

FY97  was  an  eventful  year  for  our  public  schools. 
Shortly  after  the  school  year  began  in  September,  the 
department  was  notified  that  it  was  awarded  a  three-year 
federal  grant,  totaling  $650,000,  to  research  the  education 
and  academic  progress  of  Limited  English  Proficient 
(LEP)  students  in  five  language  programs  in  the  schools. 
The  prestigious  grant  from  the  US  Department  of 
Education  Office  of  Educational  Research  and 


Development  is  the  first  of  its  kind  nationally  to  be 
awarded  to  a  school  system. 

The  project  will  study  the  academic  progress  of 
LEP  students  in  a  new  instructional  program,  the 
Integrated  Bilingual  Program,  serving  Cambridge’s  five 
largest  language  groups:  Chinese,  Haitian,  Korean, 
Latino  and  Portuguese.  The  grant  recognizes  the 
effectiveness  and  innovative  model  of  Cambridge’s  two- 
way  programs,  where  LEP  students  learn  alongside 
English  speakers,  rather  than  being  separated  with 
students  who  only  speak  their  language.  In  addition, 
English-speaking  students  receive  instruction  in  other 
languages. 

Cambridge  received  another  prestigious  and 
innovative,  grant  in  December  when  the  Danforth 
Foundation,  a  national  foundation  based  in  St.  Louis, 
awarded  $100,000  for  a  unique,  extended  day  learning 
and  care  project.  The  grant  funds  a  collaborative  project 
between  the  School  Department  and  the  Cambridge 
Human  Services  Department  to  create  a  full-day,  full-year 
school  environment  offering  high-quality  academic 
learning,  physical  and  recreational  activities,  group 
activities  and  community  service  opportunities. 

Called  the  Fletcher  Partnership  for  Learning  and 
Care,  the  project  centers  on  the  Fletcher  School,  a  school 
which  serves  one  of  the  most  economically  disadvantaged 
student  populations  in  the  city.  The  project  connects  the 
normal  school  day  to  after-school  programs  run  by  the 
Human  Services  department,  expanding  and  integrating 
after-school  services  with  school-day  activities  and 
learning.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  coordination  and 
staff  development  between  after-school  and  regular  school 
staff,  and  envisions  a  strong  family  involvement  element. 

December  saw  renowned  educator  E.D.  Hirsch  - 
father  of  the  Core  Knowledge  Program  -  visit  the  Morse 
School.  Since  1993,  the  Morse  has  been  using  the  Core 
Knowledge  Curriculum  as  its  primary  educational  focus. 
With  reporters  in  tow,  Hirsch  made  one  of  his  rare  visits 
to  a  school,  meeting  teachers  and  students.  Some  students 
asked  the  educator  for  his  autograph,  as  they  got  to  meet 
the  man  who  had  so  closely  shaped  the  learning  style  at 
their  school. 

Superintendent  Leaves,  Search  Begins  for 
Successor 

Also  in  December,  School  Superintendent  Mary 
Lou  McGrath  announced  she  would  not  be  renewing  her 
contract  when  it  expired  on  June  30th,  and  that  she  would 
retire  from  the  School  Department  after  40  years  of 
service.  McGrath  was  the  first  woman  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Cambridge.  Appointed  to  the  post  in  1988, 
McGrath  began  her  career  as  an  elementary  school  teacher 
and  worked  her  way  up  through  administrative  posts  as 
varied  as  Director  of  Elementary  Education  and  Assistant 
Superintendent.  She  was  the  administrator  charged  with 
leading  the  effort  to  voluntarily  desegregate  Cambridge 
Schools,  overseeing  the  beginning  of  Cambridge’s  first- 
in-the-nation  Controlled  Choice  Program. 

In  leaving  as  Superintendent,  McGrath  may  have 
been  leaving  the  school  department,  but  not  her 
involvement  with  education.  She  accepted  two  positions  - 
one  as  the  co-chair  of  the  New  England  Superintendent’s 
Leadership  Council  and  another  as  a  visiting  professor  at 
Lesley  College,  both  starting  in  September  1997. 

Superintendent  McGrath’s  announcement  set  off 
the  beginning  of  a  search  process  for  a  new 
Superintendent.  Mayor  Sheila  Doyle  Russell,  School 


Committee  chair,  convened  a  subcommittee  made  up  of 
School  Committee  members  to  guide  the  search.  Because 
Cambridge  wanted  the  finest  candidates  available,  a 
search  firm  was  retained  to  ensure  that  educators  of 
national  stature  would  be  included  in  the  pool. 

Public  input  was  taken  by  the  Committee  on  what 
qualities  the  City  wanted  in  a  new  Superintendent, 
including  a  public  survey,  and  a  search  committee  was  set 
up  with  representation  from  the  School  Committee, 
parents,  business  leaders  and  academia.  Advertisements 
were  placed  nationally  and  potential  candidates  invited  to 
apply. 

A  complex  process  was  laid  out,  with  several 
interview  committees  made  up  of  parents,  teachers  and 
students  to  interview  finalists  that  would  be  selected  by 
the  Search  Committee. 

After  careful  screening  of  applicants,  the  Search 
Committee  held  a  round  of  interviews  in  late  spring  to 
develop  a  list  of  finalists.  Finalists  were  selected  from 
across  the  country  and  from  Cambridge.  Interviews  were 
held  during  the  summer.  Deputy  Superintendent  Dr. 
Patrick  Murphy,  one  of  the  four  finalists,  was  appointed 
Interim  Superintendent  until  a  new  Superintendent  was 
appointed. 

A  final  interview  process  was  held  in  August, 
which  included  a  publicly  telecast  interview  session  by 
the  School  Committee.  Sites  visits  were  made  to  finalists 
communities,  and  the  School  Committee  voted  to  appoint 
Ms.  Bobbie  D’Alessandro  of  Ft.  Myers,  Florida,  the  new 
Superintendent  at  a  meeting  in  late  August.  Ms. 
D’Alessandro,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Lee 
County,  Florida  schools,  would  start  in  the  post  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  although  she  visited  Cambridge  in 
September  to  plan  the  transition.  The  community  warmly 
welcomed  her. 

Other  Events 

In  February,  Cambridge’s  Lesley  College,  a 
premiere  teacher  training  institution,  announced  an 
extensive  array  of  new  financial  aid  to  make  a  college 
education  more  attainable  for  Cambridge  Rindge  &  Latin 
School  graduates  and  city  employees. 

The  financial  aid  opportunities  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  meetings  with  local  academic  institutions  convened  by 
Mayor  Sheila  Doyle  Russell  and  the  School  Committee. 
The  aid  packages  included  a  guaranteed  $5,000 
scholarship  for  CRLS  seniors  who  apply  and  meet  the 
standards  of  Lesley’s  undergraduate  women’s  college. 
The  college  also  announced  tuition  reduction  programs 
for  Cambridge  teachers,  a  similar  program  for  Cambridge 
adults,  and  city  employees  working  on  an  undergraduate 
degree. 

Lesley  has  been  a  long-time  partner  with  the 
Cambridge  Public  Schools  through  Professional 
Development  relationships  with  the  Agassiz,  Harrington, 
Tobin  and  Haggerty  schools;  the  COMPASS  program 
summer  school  program;  and  the  innovative  Project 
Promise/SAY  YES  TO  EDUCATION  program. 

In  March,  the  School  department  held  it’s  first 
exhibition  of  School  Improvement  Plans,  dubbed  a 
“Celebration  of  Excellence.”  The  exhibition  provided 
administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  the  general  public 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  School  Improvement 
Councils  at  each  of  Cambridge’s  15  elementary  schools. 

Mandated  by  the  state’s  Education  Reform  Act, 
School  Improvement  Plans  are  drawn  up  by  the  Council  - 
made  up  of  administrators,  teachers  and  parents  at  each 
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school  -  to  help  outline  goals  and  develop  strategies  for 
improvement  in  individual  schools.  The  exhibition 
provided  schools  an  opportunity  to  share  each  others 
plans,  exchange  ideas  and  showcase  activities  and 
objectives. 

A  feature  of  the  evening,  held  at  CRLS,  was  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Richard  Elmore  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  a  national  expert  on  school  reform 
and  change.  Dr.  Elmore  spoke  eloquently  and  candidly 
about  the  challenges  schools  and  educators  face  in  current 
national  reform  trends.  He  praised  Cambridge  for  its 
efforts  and  said  that  the  continued  serious  exchange  of 
ideas  and  focus  on  achievement  by  the  city’s  schools 
would  lead  to  true  change  and  improvement. 

Also  in  March,  Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin 
School  students,  staff  and  parents  had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  the  granddaughter  of 
legendary  French  scientists  Marie  and  Pierre  Curie,  when 
Dr.  Helene  Langevin-Joliet  spent  a  day  at  the  high 
school.  A  well-known  physicist  in  her  own  right,  Dr. 
Langevin-Joliet  spoke  of  her  grand-parents,  and  urged 
students,  particularly  young  women,  to  enter  careers  in 
science. 

Budget 

Following  a  series  of  public  hearings  and  a  strong 
collaborative  process  that  included  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Manager  and  his  staff,  and  the  Central  Administration  of 
the  School  Department,  the  School  Committee  adopted  a 
$90.19  million  budget  in  April.  The  School  Committee 
met  early  on  in  the  process  with  the  City  Council  to  help 
deal  with  a  projected  shortfall  of  approximately  $3.7 
million.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  City  Council’s 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  City  Manager,  the  School 
Department  was  able  to  identity  ways  of  reducing  the 
shortfall.  City  Manager  Robert  Healy  recommended  an 
additional  allocation  from  the  Council  of  $2.3  million 
which,  coupled  with  fiscal  measures  and  revised  cost 
estimates,  reduced  the  shortfall  to  only  $295,000.  The 
adopted  budget  achieved  the  necessary  reductions  without 
impacting  school  programs  or  school  budgets. 

Throughout  the  year,  Cambridge  Rindge  &  Latin 
School  was  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
restructure.  Committees  were  set  up  throughout  the  high 
school  which  included  all  staff,  many  students  and 
parents  as  well.  Committees  met  on  a  weekly  basis 
throughout  the  fall  and  presented  a  proposal  to  the  School 
Committee  in  February.  The  School  Committee  referred 
the  plan  to  Superintendent  McGrath,  who  made  a  set  of 
recommendations  based  upon  the  work. 

The  recommendations  called  on  the  School 
Committee  to  accept  the  plan  as  a  “Work  in  Progress,” 
adopting  some  elements  and  enabling  the  high  school 
community,  as  it  had  proposed,  to  continue  its 
restructuring  work  for  another  year.  Restructuring  will 
include  new  graduation  requirements,  revisions  to  the 
schedule,  a  possible  re-organization  of  the  House 
structure,  and  expanded  student  services  among  others 
when  it  is  fully  realized.  In  Fall  1997,  a  new  academic 
advising  program  will  begin  for  9th  graders  aimed  at 
helping  students  develop  the  academic,  personal  and 
social  skills  needed  for  success  and  help  them  in  career 
development.  The  Superintendent’s  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  Committee. 


Facilities  Study  Completed 

After  more  than  a  year  of  study  by  a  group  of 
consultants,  Superintendent  McGrath  put  forward,  and 
the  School  Committee  approved,  a  Long  Range 
Elementary  Facilities  Plan  in  June.  The  plan  was  the 
culmination  of  a  great  deal  of  work,  including  public 
hearings  and  consultation  with  school  councils.  The 
Committee  began  the  process  to  accomplish  several  major 
goals: 

•  To  review  facilities,  program  placement,  enrollment 
and  space  in  our  elementary  schools; 

•  To  find  solutions  to  eliminate  the  use  of  rented 
facilities  for  schools,  and  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
empty  seats  (now  more  than  900)  that  exist 
throughout  the  system; 

•  To  review  the  Controlled  Choice  Plan  after  more 
than  a  decade  and  ensure  that  it  is  working  properly 
to  benefit  all  students  and  schools. 

Several  measures  were  adopted  systemwide 
including:  a  refinement  of  the  Controlled  Choice  School 
Assignment  Plan,  including  recognizing  racial  groups 
which  are  proportionally  above  20%  of  the  total 
population  of  the  district  as  a  separate  category  for 
assignment  (which  would  make  the  current  grouping 
White,  Black,  and  Other  Minority,  instead  of  White  and 
Minority)  starting  in  September  of  1998;  establishing  a  ' h 
mile  walk  zone  priority  for  all  schools  -  residents  who 
live  within  Vi  mile  will  have  a  priority  for  assignment  to 
a  program  within  a  school  after  racial  balance  and  sibling 
preference  have  been  satisfied;  and  changing  the 
definition  of  Racial  Balance  for  schools  to  plus  (  +  )  or 
minus  (-)  10%  of  the  overall  population,  rather  than  5%. 

The  plan  also  called  for  the  relocation  of  the 
Cambridgeport  School  to  the  Maynard  School,  beginning 
in  September  1998;  both  schools  would  be  contained  in 
one  building,  with  separate  principals.  The  two-day 
Spanish/English  immersion  AMIGOS  program, 
previously  housed  in  two  separate  schools,  was  united  at 
the  Kennedy  beginning  in  September  1997,  and  the 
Kennedy  and  Maynard  Schools  will  begin  expansion  to  a 
K-8  program. 

Graduation 

June  brought  another  active  graduation  period  of 
both  the  8*  grade  levels  in  elementary  schools  and  at 
Cambridge  Rindge  &  Latin  School.  Particularly  notable 
was  the  Harrington  School  graduation,  which  featured  the 
SAY  YES  TO  EDUCATION  graduation. 

Six  years  earlier,  George  Weiss,  a  successful 
businessman  who  grew  up  in  Brookline,  made  a 
commitment  to  69  students  entering  the  third  grade  at 
Harrington  School  that  if  they  graduate  from  high  school 
and  go  on  to  post-secondary  education,  they  would 
receive  free  tuition  at  any  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  U.S.,  compliments  of  the  Say  Yes  To  Education 
Foundation,  a  charitable  organization  set  up  by  Weiss. 

On  June  9lh,  students  from  that  third  grade  class  in 
1991  graduated  from  the  8*  grade,  and  Mr.  Weiss  was  on 
hand  to  mark  this  significant  step  in  their  road  to  the 
future.  The  ceremonies  received  national  attention. 
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Say  Yes  To  Education  in  Cambridge  is  a 
collaboration  among  the  Weiss  Foundation,  Lesley 
College  and  the  Cambridge  Public  Schools.  The  program 
provides  comprehensive  supports  for  students  and 
training  for  the  teachers  who  teach  them,  aiming  to  help 
students  build  a  productive  life  by  preparing  them  for 
college  or  advanced  vocational  training. 

Graduation  at  the  high  school  also  meant 
scholarships  and  awards,  which  this  year  totaled  more 
then  $200,000  to  118  students  -  a  new  high.  More  than 
460  students  graduated  from  CRLS,  including  students 
from  55  countries.  This  year’s  ceremonies  also  honored 
students  of  Latin  heritage,  and  guests  included 
representatives  from  the  consulates  of  Chile,  Columbia, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Mexico  and  Spain 
attended. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  challenging  and  lively  year  for 
the  Cambridge  Public  Schools  -  and  the  school 
department  looks  forward  to  the  coming  year  as  new 
Superintendent  Bobbie  D’ Alessandro  begins  work  to 
move  Cambridge  even  farther  forward. 

Cambridge  School  Volunteers 

Founded  in  1966,  the  Cambridge  School 
Volunteers,  Inc.  (CSV)  is  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  that  recruits,  trains,  places  and  provides 
support  to  volunteers  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Schools. 
During  the  FY97,  CSV’s  1,200  volunteers  included 
parents,  retired  persons,  college  and  university  students 
and  faculty  members,  corporate  employees,  and  other 
persons  from  Cambridge  and  surrounding  communities. 
These  volunteers  served  in  kindergarten  through  grade  12 
of  the  public  schools  as  tutors,  classroom  aides,  mentors, 
library  assistants,  speakers  and  special  project  leaders. 
They  helped  over  5,000  students  with  language  arts, 
math,  science,  ESL  and  other  basic  skills,  as  well  as  with 
art,  music,  physical  education,  computer  education  and 
enrichment  activities.  In  addition,  CSV  managed  and 
staffed  special  programs  such  as  its  Tutoring  Center  in 
CRLS  and  15  elementary  schools  after-school  Learning 
Centers. 

CSV  celebrated  its  30*  anniversary  in  November, 
1996  by  bringing  a  corps  of  community  leaders  into  the 
city’s  public  schools  to  tell  students  about  their  jobs  and 
careers.  For  the  fourth  year,  Intergenerational  Literacy 
Program  volunteers,  55  years  of  age  and  older,  taught 
literacy  skills  to  first  and  second  graders  three  times  a 
week  on  a  one-on-one  basis.  Several  Corporate  Volunteer 
Team  Projects  were  jointly  sponsored  by  CSV  and  area 
corporations,  including  an  innovative  e-mail 
correspondence  program  which  partnered  70  Kennedy 
School  8th  graders  with  adult  “netpals”  from  Draper 
Laboratory,  Lotus  Development  Corp.,  Mitsubishi 
Electric  Research  Laboratories  and  MIT.  For  the  10* 
consecutive  year,  employees  from  MIT  Press  taught 
writing  and  work -processing  skills  to  a  grade  5/6  special 
needs  class  at  the  Kennedy  School  during  weekly  classes 
held  in  the  school’s  computer  lab.  Department  of 
Transportation/ Volpe  Center  employees  developed  and 
taught  seven  week  mini-courses  for  over  50  7*  graders. 
Courses  included  Using  the  Internet,  the  history  of  jazz, 
playing  a  stock  market  game  and  cooking  ethnic  foods. 
Planning  was  begun  to  participate  in  students  from  local 
colleges  will  teach  beginning  reading  skills  to  primary 
grade  students.  In  short,  CSV  continued  its  mission  of 
working  with  the  community  to  prepare  every  child  to 
benefit  fully  from  level  of  opportunity  within  our  society. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1997  -  CAMBRIDGE  FACTS  ON  FILE 


GENERAL 

Population:  (Source:  1990  US  Census  Bureau)  95,802 

Area  (square  miles):  6.26 

POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  (Source:  1990  US  Census  Bureau) 


1980 

1990 

White 

82.3% 

75.3% 

Black 

10.9% 

13.5% 

Asian 

3.8% 

8.4% 

Native  American 

0.2% 

0.3% 

Other 

2.8% 

2.5% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

Hispanic  Origin 

4.8% 

6.8% 

Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 

GOVERNMENT 

Founded: 

1630 

Date  of  Incorporation  as  a  City: 

1846 

Form  of  Government: 

Council/Manager 

Mayor: 

Elected  by  Council 

No.  of  Councillors: 

Nine 

FINANCE 

Adopted  Budget: 

$241,219,110 

Adopted  School  Budget 

$  86,942,350 

Number  of  Full-time  City  Employees: 

1,374 

Number  of  School  Full-time  Employees: 

1,218.6  FTE 

Total  Assessment: 

$7,242,124,432 

Bonded  Indebtedness: 

$79,134,995 

Tax  Rate  -  Residential: 

13.02 

Commercial: 

35.78 

Excise  Rate: 

$25  per  thousand 

BLOCK 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION 

WATER  RATE 

SEWER  RATE 

Block  1 

0-40 

$1.79 

$3.22 

Block  2 

41-400 

1.93 

3.41 

Block  3 

401-2,000 

2.04 

3.67 

Block  4 

2001-10,000 

2.18 

3.95 

Block  5 

Over  10,000 

2.34 

4.20 

All  general  consumption  and  rates-  are  measured  in  hundreds  of  cubic  feet.  The  rates  are  per  hundred  cubic 
feet. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
Elementary  Schools: 

High  Schools: 

Number  of  Students: 

Number  of  Full  Time  Teachers: 

Cost  Per  Pupil:  Regular  Day  Program 
All  Day  Programs 


15 

1 

8,053 

754.6  FTE 

$8,231  (Official  FY94-95  D.O.E.) 
$9,406  (Official  FY94-95  D.O.E.) 
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STUDENT  POPULATION 


Elementary:  5,539 

Secondary:  1,983 

Ungraded:  531 

TOTAL  8,053 


COMPOSITION  OF  STUDENTS 

Elementary 

Non-Minority:  43.3% 

Minority:  56.7% 


Secondary 

38.9% 

61.1% 


HOUSING 

Type  of  House 


Average  Value  tt  of  Parcels 


(one  family) 

(two  family) 

(three  family) 

Condominium 

(Source:  City  of  Cambridge  as  of  1/1/95) 


$348,600 

$275,800 

$255,600 

$165,800 


3,526 

3,171 

1,655 

7,562 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Number  of  registered  voters  in  Cambridge  (Source:  City’s  Record  as  of  1 1-9-96)  45,331 

Number  of  Parks:  70 

Number  of  Recreation  Youth  Centers:  5 

Number  of  Community  Schools:  13 

Number  of  Senior  Citizen  Centers:  2 

Number  of  Golf  Courses:  1 

FOUR  LONGEST  STREETS 

Massachusetts  Avenue:  4  miles 

Cambridge  Street:  2  miles 

Concord  Avenue:  2  miles 

Broadway:  1  mile 

Miles  of  City  Streets:  125  mile 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

Harvard/Radcliffe 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Lesley  College 
Cambridge  College 

THE  TEN  LARGEST  EMPLOYERS  IN  THE  CITY: 

(Source:  Cambridge  Community  Development  Department:  May,  1997) 

NUMBER  OF 


RANK  NAME  OF  EMPLOYER 

NATURE  OF  BUSINESS 

1997  EMPLOYEES 

1. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Education 

7,839 

2. 

Harvard  University 

Education 

7,337 

3. 

City  of  Cambridge 

Government 

3,244 

4. 

Lotus  Development  Corporation/IBM 

Computer  Software 

1,865 

5. 

Mt.  Auburn  Hospital 

Medical 

1,627 

6. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

Research  &  Development 

1,511 

7. 

Federal  Government 

Government 

1,441 

8. 

Cambridge  Public  Health  Commission 

Public  Health 

1,325 

9. 

Polaroid 

Photo  &  Optic  Equipment 

1,300 

10. 

Draper  Labs 

Research  &  Development 
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